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QUALITY 


fhe name UNIVERSAL on Bronze Bars 
your guarantee of quality .. . the 
ighest available. It's made possible by 
p-to-date methods, backed by more 
.an 40 years experience. This quality 
definitely proved through the years of 
xcellent bearing performance you gain 
when you put Johnson UNIVERSAL 
Bronze to work. 











Ca talogue 


Ask your Mill Supply 


Distributor . . . or write for 

a copy of our catalogue. 

76 Pages of bearing infor- 
mation .. . FREE. 





20HHS OF 


$0 SOUTH MILI 





ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. PAGES 198 and 199 














MONEY: Every Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze Bar is 
completely machined. This gives you a saving of 25% in 
weight and makes each bar cost less in comparison to 
rough bronze. 


TIME: The range of over 350 stock sizes enables you to 
buy exactly according to your needs. There is no extra 
machine work ... no danger from hidden defects or imperfect 
castings. Every bar is concentric. 


POWER: Bearings made from UNIVERSAL Bronze operate 
smoothly, quietly and for a longer period of time. They reduce 
friction to a minimum, thus saving you considerable in power 
and adding more efficiency to each motive unit. 
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O PRODUCE the millions of yards 
{ fabric, still needed to meet basic 
requirements for military and civilian 
textiles, calls for smoothly operating 
machinery running on round-the-clock 
schedules. Efficient lubrication plays a 
vital part in assuring this. 

A roving frame, for instance, is no 
place for an oil to rove. An oil that won’t 
stay in the bearings may stain the slivers. 
To avoid this, operators everywhere use 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon assures efficient lubri- 
cation. As its name implies, it stays on 
fast-moving rolls and cranks, withstand- 
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ing load 


creeping 


shocks without splattering, 
or stock spoilage. Its high 
stability prevents excessive formation 
of non-lubricating deposits in bearings 
or enclosed housings. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so ef- 
fective in service they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which are 
listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in 
the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 
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Oil to Rove 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


x More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* more stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


x More locomotives and 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
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IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT=CBS 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Subseription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for cne year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as secund-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 79. 
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® Distributes Tension on7w 

















ze | Sets of Pads instead of one 
_ @Relieves Balling lp of yarn 
at Ere E£ntrance 
- @ Provides Greater Accuracy 
Of Ad/ustment 
© Has Improved Locking Arrange- 
ment for Tension Fad Screws 

, EYE THAT Witt HELP 
CONTROL UNRULY YARNS 
: 
| 
; i’ 
sf : @ Retains the Threading Qualities of 
the Famous Wo./83X EYE hut has the 
if | added Advantage of the Cast tn Scroll 
h | : for. TROUBLE FREE OPERATION 
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QUAKER 


To impart body, fullness and 
pliability ... toovercome “dust- 
ing out” and to assure 
bright, sharply defined colors 

. you need a true plasticizer 
and binder—not a “softener” — 
for the starch and tale in your 
pure and back-fill finishes. 
DiaPeneE C-101 when used to 
replace 70% to 80% of the 
softener, actually plasticizes the 
starch. Thus modified, the finish 
penetrates the yarn thoroughly, 


without excessive surface coat- 


ing. Specifically, Diapene C-101: 


Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT 


‘ * 
ay 


A Progressive Organization of 
R and Process Engineers 


@ Preserves brightness and defini- 
tion of colors by making surface 
film thinner and more translucent. 


@ Binds starch and talc, producing 
a scratch-proof finish that does 
not ‘dust out.”’ 


e Gives all cotton fabrics a more 
desirable finish, better hand and 
greater flexibility than do ordi- 
nary “softeners.”’ 


@ Makes thin, smooth starch mixes, 
which finish more yardage per 
gallon of solution, and thus re- 
duce finishing cost. 


e Is compatible with other finishing 
compounds and requires no spe- 
cial application methods. 


Name 


On pile fabrics DiaPpENE C-101 
is often used as a pure finish. 
Its binding action helps to lock 
the pile fibres in a manner that 
produces an erect, full pile with 
a dense and uniform face. Full- 
ness and pliant firmness are im- 
parted to the backing. 

A Quaker Process Engineer 
will gladly call and discuss with 
you how Drarene C-101 and 
other Quaker products might be 
adopted advantageously to the 


processing and finishing meth- . 


ods in your plant. There’s no 
obligation, of course. Just use 
the convenient form below. 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 





Position pores 
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and Manufacturing Chemists eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWecoce 
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ATLANTA PAPER CO. 























in Packaging kngineering 


The manufacture of packaging and containers 
I ww, 
for industrial and commercial use is a mass pro- 
Pp 
duction enterprise. Enormous quantities of ship- 
ping cases, folding boxes, bags, and other paper 


containers have emerged from our plants during 


the last 77 years. 


Only through modern precision methods could 
APACO engineers have developed the 


quality of packaging engineering which 


The use of precision methods in every phase 
of our work will enable us to do an excellent job 
for you in your post war operations. APACO 
engineers will gladly confer with you now . . . to 
help organize the vital shipping end of your pro- 
duction line...to style your new package. con- 
tainers and shippmg cases...to produce these 
packages efficiently and economically... 


and even to engineer a useful plan of Pack- 





has characterized our products. 


ATLANTA 








PAPER C 
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ing your products in APACO packaging. 





OMPANY 


Established 1868 
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N heavy-duty generators, compressors and other high- 
QO tension drives no belt can equal Goodyear’s new 
COMPASS Steel Cable transmission belt in power-load 
capacity. 

Built on the time-proved COMPASS principle — bu: 
sinewed with endless multiple-strand steel cables in plac: 
of cotton cord — this new belt is by far the strongest eve: 
developed for service on “killer” drives. It withstand- 
greater shock loads and higher tensions; has a longe: 
flex-life than any multiple ply fabric-bodied belt — ani 


HIGHEST 


¥~©WER-LOAD 
is truly stretchless. 


This means troublefree performance on present belt. 
eating drives. It means you can handle higher peak loads. 
greater overloads without constant take-ups. And it mean: 
new equipment can be set up more compactly on shorte: 


centers. Only Goodyear can offer such a belt because the 


* i * ao ol , 
+ COMPASS principle is patented by Goodyear, and 
eve r us f 4 nto because Goodyear has the longest successful experience in 
e e building steel cable belts. 
atransmission “cre = 
or complete information on this new Goodyear “first. 
9 ; a consult the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — or write 
e f > Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California 


Compass~—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compan: 











P. >. Specify Goodyear Compass Cotton 
Cord belts for regular-duty drives. 














FOR HOSE, BELTING, a= GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER I -celoltienas \ 
. f \ 
MOLDED GOODS, PACK- Gl) “Specified COMPASS STEEL CABLE TRANSMISSION BELT 
ING ANC OTHER INDUS- | for Heavy.Diile Sivives 
TRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
built to the world’s highest 
standard, phone your near- 
est GOODYEAR INDUS- 


TRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS a 
DISTRIBUTOR. SSS = | splice. Cable on opposing sides 
oO of belt axisis twisted in Spposite 


The Goodyear Compass Stee! 


oe eee 
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Se , Cable belt is bodied with multi. 
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Columbia products meet your most exacting requirements . . . Columbia 
policies contribute to enduring business relationships. Well located plants 
and excellent distribution facilities are other important factors in the selec- 
tion of Columbia as your source of alkalies and related chemicals. 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





CHICAGO « BOSTON «+ 58ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS +» CHARLOTTE «+ LOS ANGELES 
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AS SIMPLE AS A TRAFFIC LIGHT 





This Is the Simple, Positive Method of Transmitting Motion 
on the Universal No. 99 Automatic 






































What makes the Universal No. 99 automatic is a device 
so simple, so fool-proof, that it is used in hundreds of 
commonplace applications — household appliances, 
oil burners, traffic lights, display signs—as well as 
throughout industry. 

Using a simple solenoid (magnetic coil) simplifies 
design and eliminates fast-wearing mechanical parts. 


LOOK FOR ALL THREE 
IN CONSIDERING AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
This use of electrical as well as mechanical controls 
is one of three features considered essential by many 
mill men who are familiar with automatic winding. 
The other two are: 


Positive spindle drive, through gears, from a rotat- 
ing shaft. With slip eliminated, there is no loss in 


—_——~ 


UNIVERSAL | UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC | 


ss high Speed 
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PROVIDENCE -; 


|... Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 


speed between shaft and spindle. 


A yarn traversing method—the unique Universal 
Traverse Wheel — producing round, parallel-sided, 
ridge-less bobbins. 


Thus, with the Universal Automatic, you get — from 
these three features—lowest maintenance, maximum 
production, quality winding. 

Other Important Universal Features. “Layer-lock” 
wind, reducing tendency to “shell off” in the shuttle. 
Centralizing bobbin driver. Automatic release of ten- 
sion at start of winding. Magazine creeling. 944” max- 
imum traverse, 1'2’’ maximum diameter. 


The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful 
over a period of years winding rayon yarns for the 
loom. Orders for after-the-war delivery are now being 


accepted for winding all fibres. 
23.4.17 







UTICA . CHARLOTTE ATLAPRBTA 
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PARAMUL 115 IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 
TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 


Order filled promptly. Write now for samples 
and full details on this war-proven Cyanamid 
development that offers a plus “in use” sales 
value to textile and hosiery lines. 
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{A - hit of American Cyanamid Company } 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


i WATER REPELLENT 





Cyanamid’s PARAMUL* 115 is one of the many 


““war-proven”’ chemicals with definite civilian goods 
advantages that offers opportunities for progress 
which can be turned to profitable account when ap- 


plication to normal production is permitted. 


Cyanamid’s PARAMUL 115 is now being used with 
highly satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear 
as well as on fabrics for equipment purposes. It 
impregnates the fibers with wax without any stiffening 
effects. PARAMUL is easy and economical to apply 
and is stable over a wide range of temperatures from 
freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored safely 
over long periods of time. The services of our tech- 
nical staff and research laboratories are at your dis- 
posal to achieve the best results in imparting water 
repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics with 


PARAMUL. *Trade-Marh 


When Performance Counts...Call on Cyanamid 
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*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is working with the “Henrys” in 
hundreds of war-busy mills — saving their time by taking over 
the task of traveler trouble-shooting. And the time saved is 
gained in every subsequent process, changing delivery com- 
plaints to compliments. 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, you need this resourceful cooperation 
~the friendly, result-getting Victor service that has made 
Victor travelers standard for over 8,000,000 spindles of spin- 
ning and twisting. 


‘Ss ee 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that add to “Henry's” headaches are 
not usually new to the Victor Service Engineer. You'll find 
him ready to share his important information on any fiber... 
write, wire, or phone the nearest Victor office ... for prompt 


service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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Mr. Henry Hawksley 
it is spread too thin 









these days.... 


, « know Henry. He's the supervisor 
you can always depend on to get to the bottom 
of spinning and twisting troubles. He has a 
genius for keeping overworked equipment oper- 


ating smoothly, and for making able hands out 





of green help. Time was when there were sev- 
eral “Henrys” in every up-and-coming mill -— 
but, alas, not today! Those that are left have to 
be spread very thin — too thin. 


But there is help for Henry - from a man on 


our payroll who works for you .* 




















if so, here’s help! 


SHOW HOW 
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There you have it, the answer is COMPRESSED AIR. Every 
plant foreman should have a copy of this booklet — it is a clear- 
ing house of ideas for production men. 

Write or phone the company or any of: its branches today 
for your copy; it is yours for the asking. | 


Please Send Us a Copy of Bulletin 
“A LITTLE AIR POWER WILL DO MANY A BIG JOB" 


Ingersoll Rand ite 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. FN ee eee ee) we 


a Lee eee 
==xaes Branches or Distributors in other Principal cities the world over, a 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Denver Ei Paso Kansas City Minneapolis New York Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Lovis 
Birmingham Butte Cleveland Detroit Hartford Knoxville Newark Philadelphia Pottsville Scranton Tulsa 
Boston Chicago Dallas Duluth § Houston Los Angeles New Orleans  Picher Salt Lake City Seattle Washington 


ee ; | | | , HPs + COMME » on Alky GAR abu 
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Slasher drives, which automatically main- 
tain yarn tension within extremely close 
limits, are now offered by G.E. Key to the 
success of the drive is an electronic control 
which continuously compensates for the 
changing diameter of the roll. 


en 


Range drives incorporating the advan- 
tages of automatic tension control are 
available from G.E. in a variety of types. 
They can be furnished fo maintain any 
prescribed tension from zero up, or to pro- 
vide a definite stretch. 


maa 





Batcher drives built by G.E. have, over a 
period of years, proved their ability to 
provide the uniform pull that prevents 
crushing of inner layers of the roll, distor- 
tion of weave, wrinkles, and hard spots. 
Drives can be so built that tension will taper 
off at the end of the run. 





Duo-dyc-jig drives are now available to 
keep the cloth under uniform tension, thus 
assuring uniform porosity and uniform 
dyeing. The G-E gear-motors on the two 
rolls are duplicate wound-rotor motors 
designed to apply torque proportional to 
the roll diameter while winding, and to 
give uniform braking tension during un- 
winding. 


Yarn winder drives that can’hold as little 
as 5 grams of tension with an accuracy of 
+ 14 gram are now in operation. Applied 
to the cone winding of rayon, these G-E 
drives hold up to 30 grams tension on yarn 
travelling at 3000 inches per minute. 
More uniform cones are obtained, and dan- 
ger of abrasion is eliminated. 


When Writing Adv 
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Warper drives that automatically keep 
yarn tension within very narrow limits are 
another new development by G.E. A Thy- 
mo-trol drive rotates the beam, continu- 
ously regulating its speed to maintain con- 
stant yarn speed. Yarn speeds are limited 
only by the characteristics of the yarn. 
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The day may be a lot nearer than you suppose when you 
can eliminate, in a whole series of textile-mill processes, 
the need to depend on ‘‘feel’’ to measure and control tension 


Already, G.E. has developed practical systems of auto- 
matic tension control for slashers, range drives, batchers, 
dye-jigs, and many other types of equipment. Several of 
these systems have been put into operation in textile mills. 
In every application they have proved their ready “work- 
ability” in regular, rough-and-tumble textile-mill service. 


Electrical Measurement vs. Human Judgment 


Electrical measurement of tension is far more precise 
and consistent than the most experienced human's sense of 
touch. Moreover, it can be translated automatically into a 
continuous, accurate control of motor speed, torque, or 
power, to maintain the exact tension desired. The tension 
selected as best for any given grade of yarn or cloth can 
be set by simply turning a dial, and can always be dupli- 
cated accurately. 


With the application of G-E automatic tension control, 
you will make subsequent operations easier and faster 


Bay all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


GENERAL % ELECTRIC 


661-21-8623 
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because you will be supplying a more uniform product. 
You will eliminate damage in preparatory processes, anc 
in weaving or knitting and finishing. You will improve the 
quality of your end products. 


Simpler Equipment—Less Maintenance 


An important. auxiliary benefit of automatic electricc! 
tension control is the elimination of friction devices, gearing, 
and much other mechanical equipment. The electric devices 
employed require little attention and little specializec 
‘maintenance know-how.” 


On the opposite page, we present a few applications of 
G-E automatic tension control. Subsequent advertisements 
will tell in detail how these and other G-E systems work. 
Also, G-E application engineers are at your service to show 
how these systems can be adapted to your specific equip- 
ment, or to work out new systems to solve your particulor 
problems. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 








(7s UNIFORMITY 


“TUFFERIZED”’ 
means (/V/FOKM Card Clothing 


Uniformity of performance . . . quality performance . . . is assured 
whenever the world-famous Radio City Rockettes do their precision 
routines. And Tufferized Card Clothing, too, with its flat, accu- 
rately-formed crowns, made of the finest steel wire . . . cut even in 
length ... spaced evenly... and set parallel in the famous 
TUFFER foundation . . . assures UNIFORMITY of performance— 


quality performance! 








Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Stricklies, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts. Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgléy, Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. “re. co. 


BOR 2 On 2a~ my ie 28s ae © Sa. © On > 0 ORB om ey 


Branch Offices: Philade!lphic. Austin Canadian Agents 
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This is YOUR Post-War Bleachery! 





DU PONT CONTINUOUS 





- for your plant t that wil vetars tis incet 
in fast. production of quality goods at 


low cost, consider Du Pont’s Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Processes! 


These systems—now in use in many 
plants—can be used with cotton and 
many cotton-synthetic~ Combinations. 
They are completely integrated units— 
processing goods continuously from grey 
to white. They give a uniform, predeter- 
mined bleach, yet are easily controlled. 
They’re high-speed, high-capacity. They 
return top-quality production—save 
steam, water, power, chemicals and labor. 


PEROXIDE BLEACH 


De Pont duvilonia these cuiiinane 


‘ bleaching processes as a contribution to 


the textile industry. With them goes 
assistance from Du Pont Technical Ser- 
vice, plus the assurance of constant im- 
provement through continuing Du Pont 
research. 


WRITE FOR Your copy of ‘Du Pont 


Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Sys- 
tems.’’ It tells the whole story of typical 
systems on the job and what they mean 
in terms of faster production and prac- 
tical savings. Just address: EK. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochem- 
icals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 7th WAR LOAN! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ULFGEM OIL gets from Gulf’s exclusive 

Alchlor Process better elimination of un- 
stable hydrocarbons and impurities — superior 
lubricating value, long life, and high resistance 
to oxidation. 

You get fewer bolster renewals, reduced end 
breakage, less power consumption, and lower 
maintenance costs. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- 








Fts Melber 






Focesseg / 


tive maintenance and improved production pos- 
sibilities of this highest quality spindle lubricant. 
Ask the Gulf Service Engineer in your vicinity 
to give you details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to Texas. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
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Gulf Building - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

















DEDICATED TO NEW HORIZONS 
SINCE 1865 


T WAS THE YEAR of 1865 that William Decring and Today our entire efforts are devoted to the winning 
Seth Milliken formed their partnership, founded of the war. When victory has been won we will 


again turn our energies to the production of the 
finest fabrics we are able to style for civilian re- 


quirements. 


upon sound principles of service, and with a 
vision that has expanded and enlarged many fold in 
the 80 intervening years. 

For it is traditional that this company should today 
be blazing the trail for better fabrics on tomorrow’s 
peaceful horizons. 


During these 80 years the Deering Milliken mills have 
rendered an essential and ever expanding service in 
peace and in war, producing cottons, woolens and 
rayons for civilian and military needs. 


seco: DBBRING MILLIKEN & (0., 1c. “wses5=~ 


Dallas Saies Office : 


Poe nil 240 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 508 Penns Banks Bite. 
1) 
ll 
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DARLINGTON MFG. COMPANY ® MADISON WOOLEN COMPANY 
LAURENS MILLS @ LOCKWOOD COMPANY @ SPARTAN MILLS 
PACOLET MFG. CO. (Pacolet Plant, New Holland Plant, Gainesville Plant) 
DRAYTON MILLS @® DALLAS MFG. CO. 


ABBEVILLE MILLS *® COWAN MILL @ FARNSWORTH MILL 
HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL © GAFFNEY MFG. COMPANY 
EXCELSIOR MILLS (Union Piant, Clemson Plant) © JUDSON MILLS 
MONARCH MILLS (Monarch Plant, Ottaray Plant, Lockhart Plant) 


















Unmistakable . . . obvious . . . effective . . . cobblers began using this 


sign to excite trade when most people were illiterate. It was their 






trademark for centuries. | 


The trademark or name on your product is the keystone upon which 
your business is built. Its adequate presentation is important. Impor- 


tant for protecting your name, for sales appeal, for customer acceptance. 





Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithogra- 
phy, Boxwraps and Labels will carry your name and informative mark- 
ings with distinction, will build business. Many new products and 


methods of identification developed by Kaumagraph for war, are 





available now — others when hostilities cease. 


LITHOGRAPHY ase Sige 
; BY KAUMAGRAPH Kaumagraph, under one roof, will design, plan and produce identifica- 
Start your tion that will help sell your products. Send for a Kaumagraph | 
post-war products off right 
. + belp saleability Identification Man today. 





*Reg. U.S: Pat. Off. “*Kaumagraphs” are made only by Koumagraph Company 


with boxwraps and labels 
designed and produced 


by Kaumagraph. Vdeniifecation Neadguariers since 1902 
CUMING Nia 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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Cotton Shirtines — one of many types of fabrics for which we dye yarns. 


4 Hence time, geography, more than one source of supply, 

a oo ail ys or a change from one plant to another, is no obstacle to 
color uniformity. 

Order any standard Franklin Process color from Provi- 


dence to-day and from Philadelphia, Greenville or 
Chattanooga a year later; its shade and its fastness 


Franklin Process offers not only unequalled yarn dyeing 
capacity, but also unrivalled versatility of equipment, — 


, , : from 1 to 2500 Ibs. in a single batch. 
will be exactly the same. That’s because all Franklin - 


Process plants use identical formulas and dye by the No matter which Franklin Process plant takes your 
same method, — the famous Franklin Process. order, that plant will fill it which can serve you best. 








RSCSTE 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


CHATTANOOGA -~ 






PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE 
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5 WAYS IN WHICH IT REDUCES 
BY 1/3 MANPOWER REQUIRED 


; 7’’ TRAVERSE CONE (if desired). It contains 10% more yarn 


than a 6” traverse cone of the same diameter and therefore 


























reduces doffing and handling in subsequent operations. 


TENSION & SLUB CATCHING ATTACHMENTS (several 


different types) are self-threading and self-cleaning. Minimum 





tension, when desired, reduces breakage of soft twist yarns. Tension 


increased by adding weights to tension disc. 


EASY DOFFING. Empty bobbin conveyer is BELOW the bobbin 
pins; operator merely DROPS the bobbins; no lifting up, around 





3 


or over. 


4 NO REHANDLING OF EMPTY BOBBINS. Belt conveyer runs 
UP at end of machine, discharging DIRECTLY into standard sized 
truck. No small boxes to rehandle. New machines may be equipped 


with double conveyers so that when different bobbins are used on 


each side, they will not be mixed. 


> 


HIGH WINDING SPEED. While the practicable speed for dif- 
ferent kinds of worsted yarns varies between 300 and 650 y.p.m., 





it is uniformly higher with this machine than with older models. Com- 


bined with other features, it makes possible twice the production at 
2/3 the cost. 


And don’t forget, Foster Model 102 FLEXIBILITY. This machine’s 7 
flexibility features will be explained on request. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ROSS - WHITEHEAD 


& CO... LTD., UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG., 650 ST. CATHERINE ST., WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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34 MODERN REPAIR PLANTS-——These plants are fully 
equipped to handle repairs on any electrical equip- 
ment, which is not too large to be moved. Equip- 
ment includes special apparatus for High Frequency 
Testing, Dynamic Balancing, Metal Spraying, Phos- 
Copper Brazing, etc. 





12 ENGINEERING AND SERVICE OFFICES—Factory- 
trained engineers are available to diagnose trouble, 
and work with your own engineers to speed up re- 
pairs. Portable field equipment assures accurate 
results. 


a PTT Ll baat 
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17 RENEWAL PARTS WAREHOUSES — Conveniently 
located warehouses can give you prompt service on 
genuine Westinghouse renewal parts. A Maintenance 
Engineer is available to discuss any of these problems 
with you. 
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MAINTENANCE SERVICE 





A Local Service for the Textile Industry 


Whenever you need major electrical repairs in your 
plant—or repair and overhaul of equipment outside your 
plant—call Westinghouse. A nationwide maintenance or- 
ganization, with local branches as close as your telephone, 
is ready to help you get apparatus back on the job in the 
shortest possible time. 

This service offers 3-way flexibility to meet your needs: 
(1) A Local Repair Plant—completely equipped to handle 
repair and reconditioning of motors, generators, controls, 
transformers, etc. (2) Field Engineering and Service to 
handle major repair or overhaul jobs right in your plant. 
(3) Renewal Parts Warehouses to give you prompt service 
on genuine Westinghouse replacement parts. 

To obtain any of these services, just phone your nearest 
Westinghouse Sales Office for a Maintenance Engineer. 

J-96005-3 





WHAT ‘’FACTORY-PROVED’’ MAINTENANCE, MEANS 






This tag, attached to every repair job = 
handled by Westinghouse, means that the ©) 
work has been handled according to rigid 
factory standards. ‘‘Factory-Proved” meth- 


ods and materials have been employed; the 


apparatus has been tested according to PROVED 
factory specifications; repairs on the ap- . 


paratus cairy the standard Westinghouse Sy 
guarantee. This means better, longer-lasting 





repairs. 











OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


® Westinghouse 


RENEWAL PARTS—ENGINEERING SERVICE—REPAIRS 
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The Gateway to Quality” 


Why LIXATE BRINE UNITED ine ~) pee 
is a perfect Exhausting Agent pa 





AT RIGHT YOU SEE the Lixator in- 


CRYSTAL CLARITY proves its freedom from undis- stalled at the United Piece Dye Works. 

solved salt grains. There are no areas of local over- Numerous models and sizes are avail- 

: : able to meet any space, any brine re- 

concentration of salt to cause streaking and spot- quirements. Custom-built Lixators are 

ting of fabrics. also supplied. No costly investment re- 
quired. 


QUICK AND UNIFORM DISPERSION throughout the seein EAA: EGR 
entire dye bath assures level dyeing due to even | Bp PS cers cae 
exhaustion of the dye. There can be no undissolved : . 
grains of salt which may fail to wash out, causing 


f Srine 
| MEASURING METER 

















white edges. | Se : . 
100% SATURATION facilitates accuracy in diluting | | eee : 
to any desired brine strength. LB cee; = 
LiKATE GRIME Loy 
yreneen ae shine we eames 
COSTS ARE CUT because the Lixator automatically SS } ‘Ee 
produces fully saturated brine of crystal clarity A gee rye e. Es | 
from economical Sterling Rock Salt. By eliminating | e: ee ee wincoimes at 
salt waste due to handling, spills, and dissolution FLOW SHEET: SHOWING UINATOR GH TEXTILE MILL 2 a 





in storage... Lixate users report savings up to 20%. FREE-FLOWING LIXATE BRINE — Flow sheet above shows a 

typical installation in a textile mill. Note that Lixate brine 
is piped to wherever it is needed to save the time and labor 
of transporting dry salt and mixing brine. In addition to 
ae aoe ogee eae eee am am een al ew ane Ste as eeem ees es es Sam ce ce ew ay its advantages in dyeing, it also regenerates zeolite water 





softeners more efficiently than ordinary brine. 


ZLIXATE Zoos 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 
i 





SAVE: 


Free Booklet Gives You All the Facts! 
Explains the Lixate Process in com- 
ete detail and shows many Lixator 
installations which are cutting Costs, 
increasing efficiency, and contributing 
to improved products in numerous in- 
dustries. Also contains useful brine 
formulas and tables. 
international Salt Company, Inc. 
Dept. C-4, Scranton, Pa. 


[ Send free copy of “The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” | 
—) Have your field engineer call. | 
Name 
Firm SPE ieee ee 
; Street Se Pate rae 
City d - State 







i | 
| | 


for making brine 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Dept.‘c-4, Scranton, Pa. 
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ADVANTAGES 


1. Increases flexibility at splice. 





2. Can be operated over smaller pulleys. 






3. Can be operated at higher speeds and 
heavier loads. 






4. Prolongs splice life 3 to 10 times. 





5- Reduces belt and maintenance costs. 






an important MANHATTAN development 
that steps up belt life and performance 


A belt made endless in the conventional manner has 






all flexing strain concentrated in a line at the ends 






on oe ih of top and bottom plies. This concentration of 






strain soon ruptures the bond between the ends of 
























the outer plies and the rest of the belt and unneces- 






All warp threads in outer plies are cut by suitably spaced perfora- sarily shortens service life. 


tions filled with “‘live’’ FLEXLASTICS, which are then vulcanized to 


become ‘“‘elastic rivets."” These stretch and relax progressively (see illus- r ; aa oh 
tration) as they pass over the arc of contact, providing stress relief for MANHATTAN’S EXTENSIBLE-TIP—an exclu- 
every warp thread, permitting use of smaller pulleys on short-center sive. patented Strength Member development - o 


drives and higher speeds. 


provides multiple stress relief, uniformly dis- 
tributed over an area of the belt where the duck 
ends. In addition, the end is welded to the ad- 


jacent ply by “elastic rivets” made from special 
J ply Dy I 


FLEXLASTICS. 


It is this extended area of stress relief that makes 


the Extensible-Tip last as long as the belt, lets you 





Above: Ordinary type of splice which failed when ply end gave way. run the belt at higher speeds, over smaller pulleys, 
Below: A splice with EXTENSIBLE-TIP, still unbroken after running 10 on short-center drives, and increases its service life 
times as long under identical conditions. This increased life is due to 

extended-area stress relief. from three to ten times over ordinary methods of 


making the same belt endless. 


You protect the continuity of your production 
when you use MANHATTAN Endless Belts, all of 
which are made with the extended-area stress re- 
lief provided by the MANHATTAN EXTEN. 
SIBLE-TIP. 





The term FLEXLASTICS is an ‘exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


Condor Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 









H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 





HEN victory comes many mills will have 
to replace worn out equipment. Others 
will have to modernize, regardless of the condi- 
tion of their equipment, in order to put costs on a 
competitive basis. Not all these mills can be taken 
care of at once. The demand for new machinery 
will be greater than the supply for several years. 








Start a “victory list’ now of the new equipment 
H & B 5-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM you will need and consult with us regarding your 
ee ee ee requirements so we can put you on our victory list. 
A good way to put your spinning department 
on an efficient, low cost basis quickly and with a 


comparatively small investment is to install H & B 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning. These systems 
can be supplied complete with new frames or can 
be adapted to any make of standard frame. 
Change over installations require a relatively short 
time and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Upkeep and maintenance are also low because 
the systems are SIMPLE, — no belts, easy to clean, 
easy to operate and readily adjusted, while the 
quality of the product equals that of any other 

system on the market. 


H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEM 


Power savings will also be 
important, because of the great 
reduction in the number of spin- 
dles required. 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: {61 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: {201-3 Johnston Building 


Ask our nearest representa- 
tive to call. 
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and dependability, too 


SURFAA 


FOR WETTING OUT 


This series of Houghton surface-active 
agents for all wet processing is fast in 
its action and economical in cost, be- 
cause the products are highly concen- 
trated. You use less, yet get speedier 
wetting-out and wetting-back prop- 
erties. Use SURFAX as a dye-bath 
leveler, as a penetrant, as an aid in 
Sanforizing. Ask the Houghton Man. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Chariotte . PHILADELPHIA . Chicago 


Offices ir all principal cities in 


the United States and Canadz 
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Here’s ome of the Greatest Detective Stories Ever Told! 


How to measure the motion of a loom shuttle which shoots 
back and forth like a projectile? That was the problem which 
C & K engineers first tackled in 1928, with the mechanical 
device shown at the top of this page. This device recorded, 
with a stylus, the instant at which the shuttle passed a given 
point in its flight. Next, earphones were hooked up to a com- 
mutator to “hear’’ when the shuttle shot by. But mechanical 
contacts didn’t work, so photographic experiments began .. ; 
and patiently continued, for years. Available cameras were too 
slow. Other existing equipment was unadaptable. 

So C & K engineers threw the book away ... went to work 
designing a camera which would “catch’’ and show them what 
they wanted to see. Some time later they got their first pictures, 
showing the shuttle, at full speed, as clearly as though standing 
still. Then this equipment, its designers and its crew went onto 
war work, applying unmatched detective abilities to me- 
chanical mysteries which the armed forces had to have solved 
without delay. It helped io solve them. But, with its crew, it re- 
mained (as it still does) a permanent installation in 
the C& K engineering laboratory, which is “detec- 


tive headquarters,” so to speak. 

Today, this unique equipment is beginning once more to 
search into the hidden secrets of loom operation. Its pictures, 
both still and motion, are phenomenal, as they should be. For 
the power-pack develops 10 kw. and the three high-speed 
lamps concentrate a total amount of light equivalent to that of 
30,000 50-watt bulbs. The exposure time is 1—200,000th of a 
second; and the number of frames per second, 1200. Other 
cameras may have higher film-speed, but this C & K camera 
combines high film speed with a very short exposure. Literally 
it is bringing to light new concepts of many phases of loom 
operation ... as actual pictures, to be published in this space, 
will show. And the new ideas for improvements in design, 
based upon this graphic evidence, will become standard on 
C & K looms when and if they prove their ability to do one 
or more of these six things: 

Increased speed or continuity of operation ::< decrease 
operator’s work or cost of loom-maintenance ; ; . improve 

quality of fabric, or appearance and utility. What 
better protection could there be for your mill? 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 














“™ between Today’s War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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we give tire cord an electronic “permanent wave” 








When you solve one problem in rayon 
production, it seems you just create an- 
other for yourself. 


To our knowledge this is the first appli- 
cation of its kind in the textile industry. 
It’s simple now that we know how. We 


: ; : built electronic ovens. A belt carries the 
For instance, to speed up tire output 
big cones in at one end. On goes the 
for the Army and Air Forces, a tire manu- mee 
juice. Out they come—huge cones of 





, facturer wanted big cones of Tyron cord, ; ; 

, Tyron—twist-set for keeps, and uniform 
r bigger than anything ever attempted be- 

" throughout. 

¢ fore. We tackled it and came up with an ° 

‘ 18 pound cone—the largest ever! So new and revolutionary is this proc- 
? ess that we’ve just gotten around to 
: But such a big, hard twist cone could naming it. It’s called *LEKTROSET. 
" not be twist-set by ordinary methods of You'll be hearing lots more about it— 
‘ applying heat and moisture. Industrial’s and about the other strides Industrial 
; technicians solved the problem by using has been making to speed up our war 
C 


production and increase our efficiency. 


the power of harnessed electrons. 


1 






v 


Ps 


| Diy (rial 


CLEVELaNno dees 
NEW YoRK OFFICE 


e 
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@ This versatile detergent and penetrating agent offers 
many advantages that make it popular with experi- 
enced textile men. 

As an afterwash for prints, a very small quantity 
brightens colors and gives sparkle to the material. It 
has no adverse effect on the most 
delicate shades. Recommended as a 
soaping and dyeing assistant, partic- 
ularly with acetate colors. 

As an addition to the scouring or 
boil-off bath, Oratol L-48 has been 
found very useful, and is particu- 
larly satisfactory for wool. 

Oratol L-48 is a sulphonated 
amide product for use in neutral, 
acid or alkaline solutions. It is not 


26 








affected by hard water or metallic salts, and prevents 
the formation of insoluble soaps on the surface of the 
dye liquors. The detergency does not depend upon alka- 
linity for its action. Write today for a generous free 
sample. 





PRODUCT | 
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This improved synthetic cot gives you 


LONGER SPINNING LIFE 





Here’s what we mean when we say that Arm- 
strong’s Cork-and-Synthetic-Rubber Accotex Cots 
give you “longer spinning life’’! = 

These Accotex Cots are made from a specially 
compounded synthetic rubber containing cork. 
The cork content helps Accotex Cots to retain their 
good grip longer than any “‘straight’’ synthetic cot. 
It is this combination that gives you good drafting 
over a longer period... eliminates frequent rebuffing. 

In many mills, Accotex Cots have been in con- 
tinuous operation—without rebuffing—for more 
than two years. Yet they are still producing 
high quality yarn! 

But Accotex Cots offer you more than long 
spinning life. For the other. plus advantages, check 
over the list on the right. If you would like to prove : 
these advantages in your own mill, get in touch with 
your Armstrong representative. He’ll arrange for 
you to make your own mill tests. Or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Dept., 5604 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 











PLUS 


1, REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resist- 
ance to slicking minimizes eye- 


browing. 


2. REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are non-sweating. 


3. GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
non-thermoplastic and resist flat- 
tening. 


4. SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex Cots 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, 
or textile solvents. 


5. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex 
Cots have no seams—can’t break 
open in service. 


6. QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex Cots 
are ready glued. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEXA COTS 


CORK COTS « 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
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BELT LACING COSTS 






£ Ne 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 

You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 












Clipper No. 9 


Clipper products. . Portable laces 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. inches wide in 
one quick, easy 

-operation. 












The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 








, ae 
SS 
ieee eae ™ 





We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 

















You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


















demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 
4 a 
CLIPPER CLIPPER 4 | 
SPINDLE TAPE PA CONDENSER 
LACING “| TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 
No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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Magnesium warp beams 
increase warping speeds — 
feduce vibration 


Lightweight precision parts 
make textile operations smoother 





Up-to-the-minute cost-saver and production-booster in In loom parts, magnesium makes it unnecessary to sacri- 
the textile industry is strong, lightweight magnesium: fice strength for vital lightness and resilience. Common 
the metal of motion. The very qualities always demanded in failures of non-metallic parts—cracking, splitting, distor- 


the moving parts of weaving and knitting machinery— tion—are not encountered: Magnesium offers the neces- 
extreme lightness, precision, resilience, strength—are sary weight-economy with vastly greater strength. 

yours in magnesium to a degree found nowhere else. The Dow Chemical Company, pioneer producer and 
Knitting machine warp beams made from magnesium give fabricator of magnesium—lightest of all structural metals 
you less vibration, smoother operation, higher speeds, —has spent more than a quarter-century in development 
lower shipping costs and easier handling. work. For further data, write the nearest Dow office. 


DOWMETAL 
magnesMime 


THE METAL OF MOTION 









MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN L 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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L. KE. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 486450 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Lambeth Products 
Eliminate the 
Negative! 


For over 50 years, Lambeth 
Products have meant positive 
success for users. 





Now, more than ever, you've got 
to have guaranteed performance 
in the products you use. That's 
why we suggest you turn to a 
company with a long record of 
achievement . . . the makers of 
famous Lambeth Products — the 
products that definitely ‘‘elimi- 
nate the negative" in textile manu- 
facturing. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
tor Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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FROSTED AKLO REDUCES GLARE IN SOUTHERN MILL 
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GET THESE THREE 
More and more southern mills, faced with difficult glare and sun ADVANTAGES OF 


heat problems, are turning to Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo for relief. 
Where your plant needs reglazing...or if your employees are Hb LLL Ten. AKLO 


troubled with light glare and sun heat, consider the extra benefits iy 











of cool, blue-green Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo. d BZ 

Frosted Aklo has definite advantages in plants wherein produc- (5 EE —— 
tion errors must be kept to a minimum. It softly diffuses incoming = SS | 
natural daylight—the kind of illumination best suited to precision WS 
workmanship. Its blue-green color reduces eyestrain . . . helps to REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 


and employee fatigve. 


reduce employee fatigue. Frosted Aklo eliminates much of the 
fatiguing solar heat — making interiors more comfortable for 
workers and easing the load on air conditioning equipment. 

If your workers or production are hampered by distracting 














glare or sun heat, be sure to investigate Frosted Aklo. Your RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 
Libbey-Owens‘Ford distributor will gladly give you a Radiometer Pe Oe 
Demonstration to show how this glass reduces glare and 

absorbs sun heat. Frosted Aklo is made by the Blue Ridge Glass 

Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn., and sold by Libbey-Owens:F ord 

distributors. Blue Ridge Sales Division, Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 
Company, 8445 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. © ks a, 





BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing - Glare-Reducing « Figured and Wire Glass 
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Working under existing condi- 
tions, formulas were revised which 
effected immediate savings in time 
and a reduction in bleaching costs. 
At the same time plans were for- 
mulated to simplify the operating 
procedure. Later on when this 
company was ready to undertake 
the major changes proposed by 
Becco Engineers, necessary to sim- 
plify production, a straight-line 
production system was set up. This 
enabled them to be one of the first 
mills in the country to take full ad- 

| vantage of the newest development 
—steam bleaching. And now, their 
bleaching costs have been reduced 
very substantially. 


Such results, following Becco pro- 
fessional engineering and chemical 
services, can also be effected in your “Nothing Moves but the Cloth” 

| bleaching operations. Becco eng- 
neers and chemists have had many _ have one of them make a survey of method of bleaching, regardless ot 
years of specialized bleaching and your plant and have him advise as__ the amount of poundage you bleach. 
processing experience. Why not _ to the most efficient and economical Write foday to: 
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“Economy consists --- 


not in Saving, but 
in Selection!” 





















Suppose a SCHIEREN LEATHER BELT does 


cost a few cents per foot more than the next 





best: Surely the facts that it—requires less main 
tenance—guarantees longer life—assures infre- 


quency of shut-downs—make the SCHIEREN 


BELT a better purchase, less costly! 


Back of SCHIEREN BELTS is a know- 
how of 75 years standing. Each phase of 
production—from the raw hide to perfected and 


finished belt—is earnestly supervised by experts 





under the highest standards. That’s your guar- 
antee that-—come water, oil, wear or other haz- 


et eu aeiatend Capi chang tm ard—your Schieren Belt will continue deliver- 


TER DRIVES data which show how pivot 





beses give ing, with a bull-dog grip, extra RPM over a long, 
1. Automatic Belt Tension 
2. Boost Overload Capacity of Drives. busy life. 
3. Eliminate any possibility of slip. 
ee ere ee May we quote on your next belting require- 








SSE ent 
CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS = SPECIALTIES = HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY ST... NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 Front St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We Cole ahiwemerdt of the mate 


The sculptured effectof Karagheusian s 
Renaissance Weave enhances the ro- 
mantic character of this amethyst rose 
carpet by the “Makers of Gulistan’, 

As the influence of color becomes 
more and more dominant in carpet 
styles, leaders like Karagheusian turn 
to firms like Sandoz for innovations 
in dyes to supplement the inventive 
weaver s art. 

Sandoz, for instance, has developed 
such patented colors as Alizarine Light 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 





WORKS, INC., 61 


inks abtCad withe TGxdes S 


Blue 4IGL. re oonized as the fastest-to- 
lieht acid blue on the market. Azo 
Rubinole 3 GP \lizarine Light 


\ iolet ? RC (Pat.). examples ofa conml- 


and 


plete line of fast-to-light acid colors. 
kor your color achievements. invest- 
skill cin 


proy iding acid. chrome and direct dves 


gate eriticalls Sandoz 
for vour particular requirements, as 
well as auxiliary chemicals for all nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres. In auxiliaries. 


for instance. Sandoz LEVANA helps 


VAN DAM 





STREET, 














tensile streneth 


anee when dyeing any woolen tab: 
Sandoz applies . laboratories 
service in New York. Boston 
Charlotte, Los Angeles. 
stocks in 


branches: in Chicago. 


at voul 
Philadelphi 
Toronto, with 
Other Sandoz 
Paterson and Providence. 
Look for 


, - , ' 
Achievement 3 featuring the WOrk Ol 


those Cll © .e 


‘ ee 
next month s ( oo 


another stvle leader among Sand 


customers. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














Only one winding machine on the marke 








winds all yarn sizes at the same high wind. 
ing speed. That machine is the Roto-Coner* 


TH E SA M E Only one knitting cone on the yarn market 
High Winding Speed has the same steep-angled lay of yarn for 


all sizes which is ideal for free delivery on 


knitting machines. That cone is the Roto- 
TH Eb SA M E Cone—the product of the Roto-Coner*. 
Free Yarn Delivery 








The Roto-Coner* may also be equipped to 
wind warping cones, dyeing packages and 


parallel tubes for twisting. 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING! 
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pOAMGLAD 
We kea \S permanent insulati 


HE only material of its kind, 


PC Foamglas is_ waterproof, 
vaporproof, fireproof. It has licked 
the toughest insulation jobs — on 
roofs, in walls, floors and equipment 
—in all sorts of plants, all over the 
country. 

Moisture, acid atmospheres, 
fumes, can’t break down the cellular 
structure of PC Foamglas Insulation. 
It is made of glass. Its insulating 
qualities remain unchanged through- 


In the Holeproof Hosiery Company's throw room, 
rigid control of relative humidity and temperature 
must be maintained, condensation prevented. 

Foamglas Insulation licked this tough problem. 


PC FOAMGLAS “2% 
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out the life of structures in which it 
is installed. 

Freedom from repairs and replace- 
ment makes PC Foamglas an ex- 
ceptionally economical insulating 
material in the long run. 

When you are facing insulating 
problems, get authoritative, com- 
plete information on PC Foamglas. 
Check the convenient coupon now 
and mail it in. We shall be glad to 
forward free copies of the booklets 


This concrete floor, Leaateaad with PC Foamglas, 
is being laid to insure comfortable working tem- 
peratures, It will prevent downstairs heat from 
penetrating this room through the floor. 


erred. INSULATION 
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you select. Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 
poration, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 


burgh 22, Pa. 
: Also Makers ot rt Glass Blocks , 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 619, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copies of the 
booklets on PC Foamelas Insulation 
checked below. 


Roofs [): Wallis ©): Floors [J 
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) eae ONE, 


War in the Pacific is more than a 
matter of fighting the Japs — a great 
deal more. The G. I. has to learn to 
fight the weather—heat, rain, humid- 
ity—the soggy, soppy wetness of the 
jungle. Nearly everything the G. I. 
uses, from the camouflage netting on 
his helmet to the laces in his boots, 
and from his shelter half to his bar- 
racks bag must be treated against 
rain, rot, and mildew. 


Fen-Aseptic is playing an important 
role in the War—protecting a wide 
variety of fabrics, tapes and threads 
from rain, mildew, and from decay 
in storage. Fen-Aseptic meets the 
13-day burial test as set forth in 


FEN-ASEPTIC 
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Fighting Japs-and 
Rain and Mildew 
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Army specifications . . . Fen-Aseptic 
will not leach off. 


Fen-Aseptic gives both water repel- 
lency and mildew resistance in one 
bath — saves chemicals, saves time, 
saves labor in application. Fen-Asep- 
tic is non-toxic and non-irritating— 
and this means protection for the 
men who apply it and for the men 
who use the fabrics. Easily applied 
in almost any finishing operation— 
quetsch, dye-tub, or padder. 

A limited quantity of Fen-Aseptic is 
now available for general use. Tell 
us what you want Fen-Aseptic to do 
for you. Our laboratory facilities are 


at your service. 





Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representatives: 
Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, North Carolina : : Makers of a 
complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are time- 
savers. Their extremely low weight speeds 
up the warping operation by permitting 
faster starts and stops. Their permanent 
dimensional accuracy reduces vibration and 
results in better warps. 

Because of the high strength and stiffness 
of Mazlo Magnesium warp beams, they can 


withstand the tremendous forces exerted by 


MAGNESIUM 








modern synthetic yarns. Periodic waxing gives 
adequate surface protection against moist at- 
mospheres. Maintenance cost is low. 

For information on magnesium tricot warp 
spools, section beams, loom beams, edge 
spools and jack spools, write Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for Mazlo 
Magnesium warp beams, 1704 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 
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THE “LAST WORD’ IN AIR FILTERS 
is the self-cleaning Electro-Matic, which 
is also outstanding because of the 
effectiveness with which it applies the 
principles of electronic precipitation. 
Dust laden air enters the ionizing unit 
(A) where all dust particles receive 
a positive charge. Then it passes 
through the continuous, belt-type filter 
curtain where, both at the front (B) 
and the back (C), dust particles are 
attracted to negative charged, oil 
coated filter plates. Plates are cleaned 
and re-oiled continuously as they pass 
through the oil bath in the base. 
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THE ELECTRO-MATIC STOPS THE FINEST DUSTS, : 

SMOKE, FUMES and oil vapors. Particles so small they can be seen only 
with the new electronic microscope, are removed by the AAF Electro-Matic 
Air Filter. The Electro-Matic removes 85% of these fractional micron sized 
particles, providing super clean air. In addition to its high efficiency the 
Electro-Matic can operate continuously at maximum efficiency because it is 
self-cleaning, which avoids the need for stopping the filter to clean collector 
plates. Where really clean air is needed to meet production requirements 
or to give employees the very best of working conditions . . . the Electro- 
Write for Bulletin No. 250-C- 


Matic is the answer. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 275 Central Avenue, 
Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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ONE OF 15 





they qui 
painting 
with mold 








Mold has a special appetite for paint. It likes prac- 
tically all kinds, but its favorites are water soluble and 
emulsion types because of their high protein content. 


When paint manufacturers presented their problem, 
Dow technicians gladly accepted the challenge. For 
they are probably the No. 1 enemy of mold, having 
fought it zealously for years. The “half and half” 
circle at the right proves how well Dow research men 
succeeded in combating mold in paint by mixing 
Dowicide in it during the manufacturing process. 
After 30 days’ exposure in a humidity chamber, the 
Dowicide-treated portion remained free of mold. The 
untreated section on the left of the circle was dark 
with mold. Paint fortified with Dowicide resists mold 
even under conditions of dampness such as may pre- 
vail in breweries, canneries, dairies, textile and paper 
mills. The result is better light reflection, less loss 
from frequent renovations and shutdowns. 


Today, there is a total of seventeen related Dowicide 
products. Each is designed for a special job but all are 
ready to help you with any mold problem that may 
exist under conditions special to your industry. Call 
on Dow to help you combat destructive, expensive 
mold attacks. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland «+ Detroit 
Chicago « St. Louis « Houston ¢ San Francisco «+ Los Angeles + Seattle 
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GATE VALVE 


,\ 
HE GIVES LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
SOMETHING OTHER VALVES 
HAVEN'T GOT 


He machines body guides down to 
precision tolerances, assuring a per- 
fect guide for the disc and creating 
c positive center line on which oll 
subsequent machining operations are 





PRECISION MACHINING THE 
BODY FOR SEAT RINGS 


is precision work to the ‘‘nth'' de- 
gree, for this operation makes insert- 
ing the seat rings in a Lunkenheimer 
gote valve simply a motter of screw- 
ing them into position. Parts can be 
replaced without any machine work 
or. special . fitting. 





® The smooth-working efficiency and low maintenance cost 








of Lunkenheimer Valves were not ‘‘made in a day’. Behind 
this superior performance and economy lies long experi- 





ence, and an ideal of precision which guides every 
operation from design to final assembly. 


Lunkenheimer Valves have a streamlined simplicity 
of design . . . a minimum of working parts, each part 
of extra strength, correctly proportioned and perfectly 
balanced. This assures longer life with the least 


est ABLISHED 1862 R eo. 
EIMER — 

THE LUNKENHES " 
CINCINNATI 14, — :. 
acron'? “seem ork 13.N.¥- 








S.A. 


2 
- x DEPT. 318-32 


trouble and maintenance expense. 


A Lunkenheimer Distributor is located near you, 


Bronze, Iron, Steel and Corrosion H ; 
seduced Willadl Catan: $250 2086 th. equipped and ready at all times to help you solve 
3P.; Boller Mountings, Lubricating problems of maintenance or operation. 


Devices, Aircraft Fittings 
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The first in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers: 








45 





The Problem: to pull down the harness one to two 
times each second, exerting effort against the resistance 
of the other harness which it has to Jift. 


Service Requirements: high tensile strength to 
withstand the repeated strain of being pulled each time 


. the harness cam forces the treadle down . . . maximum 


resistance to flexing wear at the points where the strap 
passes through the stirrup and through the jack stick... 
high tear strength to avoid trouble at the buckle. 


The Solution: Graton & Knight’s 
leather. This special ‘‘Hairitan’”’ tannage develops ten- 
sile strength averaging over 6500 lbs. Each lot is tested 
on the Olsen Machine to make certain it has this de- 


‘‘Hairitan’”’ 


sired tensile strength. It has extreme toughness coupled 
with flexibility. Fibre structure is tight and strong to 
resist tearing. 

“Euro- 


“‘Hairitan”’ is acknowledged the equal of any 


pean-type”’ hair-on leather. 
All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 


of ‘‘Hairitan’”’ loom leathers — pickers, check straps and 
other straps — are identified by orange color on the 
flesh side. This signifies one quality control from hide 
to loom — by the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial leathers. Write for catalog on Graton & Knight 
textile leathers. Graton & Knight, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 





A complete line manufactured under one control from green hide to loom. Supplied by the leading dis- 
tributors in the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK. 
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Lightweight, high-strength Alcoa Aluminum 
parts in postwar textile mill machines will 
permit higher speed operation. Speed-of-pro- 
duction will be a prime factor in meeting 
postwar competition. 
Manufacturers of mill equipment now 
have a wealth of experience in working with 


aluminum. In making implements of war, they 


“— 





have learned aluminum’s many advantages. 
It is to these designers and builders with 
aluminum “know-how” that your industry 
must look to solve your conversion problems. 

Don’t hesitate to ask your supplier for 
equipment built of aluminum. ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 1939 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. \ 


/. Med oy Went yi tii 
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In Thousands of 
WAR PLANTS 


ATES $v shy 


-are giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than Any V-Belts Ever Made of NATURAL RUBBER! 


—and one of these 
5 GATES V-belts 
will meet any 
Special need 
you may have. 





















To meet the unprecedented severity of combat service on U. S. 
Army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns, Gates has developed 
and built synthetic rubber V-belts to far higher service standards than 
were ever required of pre-war, natural rubber V-belts! 


@ The importance of this fact to industrial V-belt users is this: 
















Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-belts has also been added, day by day, to the quality of 
the standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered 
the standard Gates Vulew Ropes Rayon vord . 
“Belts 
In the case of many other products, you must wait until after the war . 
to get the benefit of war-time improvements. But victory depends upon Static-Safety 
production—and production depends upon V-belts which drive the pro- V-Belts 
ducing machines. That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you ab , 
immediately, in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-belt improve- S pLc=— Synthetic 
ment which Gates specialized research has developed for use in the V-Belts 
Army's motorized equipment. c 
otton Cord 
In addition, where V-belts of special construction are required your —_— 
Gates Rubber Engineer can supply a Gates V-belt that is precisely en- 
gineered to meet your special needs. Whenever you have a drive prob- SC) Cable 
lem or a V-belt problem, just pick u up your telephone directory and look V-Belts 


under the heading “Gates Rubber.’ The Gates Rubber Engineer will 
bring right into your plant the full benefits of every advance in V-belt 
construction that Gates specialized research has developed. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY The Mack of 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers Specialized Research. 








CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, $. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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If RUST is one of your aggravating 
problems, you can solve it by using 
RUST-O-LENE A, the new, highly success- 
ful rust- proofing lubricant developed 
by Sinclair. 

Sinclair RUST-O-LENE A is a general- 
purpose lubricating 01] compounded 
with a special rust preventive. It lubri- 
cates bearings and other moving parts, 


also cleanses and functions as a rust pre- 


SINCLAIRSTEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Bust-O-Lene Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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ventive. In addition, RUST-O-LENE A 
tends to remove existing rust and 
prevents future accumulation. 
RUST-O-LENE A was developed after 
long research and experimental work 
under actual operating conditions. Learn 
how it can combat rust and machine 
wear... prevent fabric staining. Write 


for brochure. 
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But when S-C-T Combed Cotton Yarns STANDARD’s absolute control of S-C-T Yarns 


return from the wars, you can count upon their from cotton boll to finished cone safeguards 


uniformity and free-running smoothness to help their quality characteristics ae well ae your 
quality production. x 


you turn out more marketable merchandise 
| BRANCH OFFICES: 
faster... garments of greater beauty, comfort New York 16,N.Y.,185 Madison Ave. Chicago 54, lil., 940 Merchandise Mart 


Greensboro, N. C., Guilford Building Reading, Pa., Reading 6262 
and wear. Utica, N. Y., P. ©. Box 105 


Standard Durene « Selo « Preemo + Combed Saks + Threads - Combed Peelers 


= ga, STANDARD-COOSA-THATOHER 0 


Cc HATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 6, Po. 
Nepreseatatives in prlacipal Cities and in Central and South Ameticon Counties 
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Recognized Leader In the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 
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New Chemicals and Process Developments Put 


REEVES SPEED CONTROL 


In Spotlight for Post-War Requirements 


F THE textile industry is to take full advantage of the new develop- 

ments of chemistry and engineering which have come about 
during this war, many improvements will be made in production 
processes. 

New, light, synthetic yarns will not withstand old machine speeds 
and tensions. Speed control will be more important than ever—and 
its automatic regulation must be governed by ounces—instead of 
pounds of pull on the cloth. Speeds must be infinitely variable and 
accurate. To accomplish all of this, REEVEs offers fully proved, 
mechanical variable speed units automatically adjusted by sensitive 
hydraulic control to maintain constant tension and velocity in 
continuous processes. No other method combines all the factors of 
simplicity, safety and sensitivity that post-war textile manufacture 
will demand. Write today for full information on REEVEs Speed 
Control contained in 128-page catalog T-450. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY «© COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES Speed Control 











Above Photo: Slasher equipped with REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmissions at three critical 
points for accurate control of moisture, stretch 
and tension. Side view pictured shows applica- 
tion of vertical design Transmission for stretch 
control. Also shown is horizontal design Trans- 
mission with REEVES Hydraulic Automatic Con- 
trol, which regulates loom beam drive. This 
maintains a constant yards-per-minuté surface 
speed as beam builds up in diameter, Constant 
tension on yarn results in beam of uniform 
density. Reduces yarn stretch in slasher to 
less than 1%: 


inset —REEVES HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC CON- 
TROL: A highly sensitive control which requires 
a very small operating force—only 2 or 3 
ounces—from an indicating element to produce 
speed changes. Actuated by an indicating lever 
which may be attached to any element or part 
of driven machine from which indication of re- 
quired speed may be taken. Back lash, “coast- 
ing” and “hunting” are positively prevented. 
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ARMSTRONG 


... in Armstrong’s Accotex Long 


( NCE you've installed Armstrong s 
Accotex Long Draft Aprons, 
you can just forget about them. For 
these synthetic rubber aprons help 
you keep the exact amount of ten- 
sion to produce strong, uniform yarn. 
Reason? Accotex Aprons are rein- 
forced with a strong interliner that 
eliminates loss of operating efficiency 
due to “growing.” 
You get cleaner running work and 
less waste, too, because Accotex 
Aprons do not crack or scuff. They 


never break open. Since they are not 


ARMSTRONG’S 


CORK COTS 
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3604 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


affected by temperature or humidity, 
Accotex Aprons reduce lapping. And 
they're long wearing. Even afte 
three years of continuous operation. 
under severe service conditions, Ac- 
cotex Aprons show little sign of wear 
and retain every one of their superior 
qualities. 

For more information .. . for free 
samples of Accotex Aprons—ask 
your Armstrong representative. Or 
write Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Textile Products Dept., 
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OF RUBBER 











ARMSTRONG 15S 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Roll Coverings, Long Draft 
Aprons, Roll Shop Equipment 
and Supplies, Loom Clutch Fac- 
ings, Friction Let-off Strips, 
Brake and Clutch Inserts, Tem- 
ple Rolls, Loom Bumpers, Pre- 
formed Cork Cones, Friction 
Drive Wheels. Spindle Washers, 
Winder Spindle Head Covers 








ACCOTEX 
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Looking Ahead 
to Better Textiles 


UR experienced technicians, using 









the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 
lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S.C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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When 








AND THERE'S 
CLOTH 
BY THE MILE 





Designers and builders of textile machinery have for many years consulted freely 


with Hyatt engineers regarding anti-friction problems. 


Mill operators too have taken advantage of Hyatt’s half-century of experience 


and engineering research. 


Throughout the textile industry, Hyatt Roller Bearings are helping preparatory, 
weaving and finishing machinery to perform smoothly and steadily—to reduce 


maintenance costs—and speed urgent production of vitally needed fabrics. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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N the infancy of the textile industry, 
carding was done by hand and the 
card clothing was the main machine 
element, being an integral part of the 
whole. 


Today the card is a separate machine 
— far bigger and far more costly than 
its clothing — and for this reason, the 
latter is often regarded as accessory 
equipment. However, in terms of results, 
the clothing is still the main element, for 
without it the machine is useless. 


Likewise, the efficiency of a carding 
machine is in direct proportion to the 


3 FACTORIES 


52 


ae: 


THE MAIN ELEMENT 








efficiency of its clothing. So it behooves 
every spinner to keep his card clothing 
in first-class condition. 


Ashworth Card Surveys, at regular in- 
tervals, are a scientific and economical 
means of doing this. They are made 
free of charge by practical card men. 


Ask for further details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Fall River*t} Worcester*} Philadelphia*t; Atlantat: 
Greenvillet! Charlottet} Dallast? (Textile Sply. Co.) 
:Distributing Point 


*Foctory +tRepair Shop 


SHOPS 


INC.© Woolen Division, 


7 DISTRIBUTING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY + BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
* LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE - 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
LIC WIRE «+ LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 
RECLOTHED . ° ° ° ° ° ° 


POINTS 
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X-Ray View 


OF ALLIS-CHALMERS’ NEW “MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVE 














a 


Fastest mounting and demounting sheave on the market, 
the new “Magic-Grip” costs you nothing extra. 














Insert two capscrews in tapped Remove sheave from shaft. 

bushing collar. A handy wrench holes. As screws are turned, they Requires no mallet, no prying, no 

— supplied with each sheave— is become levers . . . automatically bulging muscles. You just slide 

the only tool needed to remove Allis- breaking tight grip of — split bush- the sheave off ...smoothly, quickly. J 
Chalmers’ new“‘Magic-Grip” frommotor ing on sheave and shaft. Entire unit is costs nothing extra! Send for B6310. 


or machine shaft quickly and easily. then ready for removal, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


T Remove three capscrews from 





Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


“MIAGIC-GRIP” © ' SHEAVES 
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Hard water 
a 
headache? 








Send for “Modinal’’*D 














HEN you have to use hard water you’re safe with 
W << Modinal.” There is no precipitation ...and no 
waste. You save money ... you save headaches. 


““Modinal” D offers other important properties to 
make your textile operations more efficient: 7t’s a 
powerful scouring, emulsifying and wetting agent... it is 


*"MODINAL” 75 the trade mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 
poration to designate a group of its fatty 2'cohol sulfates. 








stable in acids and alkalies . . . it promotes easier rinsing. Have you thought of “Modinal” D for soaping off 
Wouldn't it be good business to let “Modinal” D prints? Its high resistance to hard water prevents 
speed and safeguard your operations . .. NOW? scum and insoluble soap spots, brightens white 


backgrounds. And its reduced alkalinity helps 


Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Del. i 
prevent color bleeding. 


Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 1, Ohie 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 











Move ahead with 
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KODA from the ground up 


One by one, America’s major airlines have singled out crisp white 
Koda Diagonal for stewardess uniform blouses. Individual 


service tests have proved this the ideal skyway fabric . . . with 








impressive records for wearing quality, comfort, superior soil 


resistance and unconditional launderability. 


Koda Diagonal is one hundred per cent Koda, Eastman acetate rayon 
. sound groundwork for any fabric which must meet exceptional 
service standards .. . foundation for many a current success 
on manufacturers’ lines. For further information about Koda, 
consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman 


Corporation, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


SK EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 














CRANE CAN SUPPLY IT 
oe oe Whatever You Need in Piping Materials 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY It’s easy to simplify and speed de- 


ferred replacement work... when 

ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS you take advantage of Crane com- 
Jete piping materials service. A// 

ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY ek +. amarante aloe 

a | : PT _ asingle source—your Crane Branch 
SE E—E—Ee — fa or Wholesaler. You get exactly 
= , “4 - <i e : | what you need—you choose from 
r. the world’s greatest line of piping 
~i , materials, in brass, iron and steel. 
aR WP. aha — a Ege Uniform quality in all parts—and 
| . Se : | one responsibility for them—helps 
— = Pion, : you get the best installations. Crane 

Co.’s 90 years’ experience in meet- 
, - . ing piping needs assures your com- 
per —S —— -F | oo | plete satisfaction. In Standard Iron 
: co Vie Body Wedge Gate Valves, for ex- 
ee ls - ample, Crane offers the complete 
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STANDARD ny : 7 
(RON BODY 4h" 


Aftercooler hook-up 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves with Brass trim are recommended for steam, water or oil lines; 
all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. 
Made in O.S. & Y. and Non-Rising Stem patterns. 


Working Pressures 


Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves 


Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 




















2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. * 150 pounds 150 pounds 


*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
(For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 




















CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. - Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


Bh» VALVES « FITTINGS » PIPE 
PLUMBING « HEATING ° PUMPS 
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The searching eye of the photomicro- uniform rates of solution .. . handle 
cease scope finds gem-like form and bril- better in conveying equipment and 
Tanning liance in General Chemical’s new feeding systems. 
Standard Grade Ammonia and Potash In addition to visual perfection, the 
Water Purifying Alums, ... Examine this unretouched chemical purity built into these alums 
enlargement. Note the unusually uni- is held to standards comparable to fine 
Textile Fireproofing form size, shape and complete forma- chemical specifications— without in- 
tion of the crystals. Here are superior creased cost to consumer. The new 
Photo Engraving physical characteristics which make processing techniques yielding this 
these General Chemical Crystal Alums superior quality are another achieve- 
Fur Picking outstanding for many industrial oper- ment of General Chemical’s continu- 
Sugar Refining ations. They are free flowing without ous research and development of Basic 
dusts or fines... have faster, more Chemicals for American Industry. 
Dyeing 
Medicine *& Rice, thru 8 on 30 Mesh * Rice, thru 10 on 30 Mesh 
* Granular, thru 10 on 60 Mesh % Granular, thru 30 on 60 Mesh 
and other uses 


And In New Containers: Fiber Drums, net wt. 360 and 100 Ibs. 
Multiwall Paper Bags, net wt. 100 Ibs. 
Standard Grade Lump and Powdered sizes have same high chemical 


quality. 


U.S.P. GRADE: Conforming to requirements of pharmacopeia in all 
respects . . . available in alli sizes. 


Potash Alum Crystals: § diemeters 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston. * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Providence (R.1.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Utica (N.Y.) 
Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Torento * Vancouver 
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Enoch kettle in this modern dye-room is equipped with 
a Foxboro Elapsed-Time Controller that makes opera- 
tion truly automatic! 

All the operator needs to tie is adjust two knobs for 
desired temperature and dyeing time. The controller 
does the rest ... insures uniform dyeing; frees the oper- 
ator for other duties; saves steam and dye additions: 


cuts re-dyes and rejects. 


Foxboro Elapsed-Time Controllers are the simplest 


HERE’S DYEING CONTROL 
—.-. THAT'S AUTOMATIC Qwars' 5 











a 





Maintains correct temperature without hand 
manipulation of valves. 


Accurately times the dye period. 


Automatically shuts off steam and signals the 
operator. 


instruments of their kind. All three control functions 
are built into one compact case... with but a single 
motor to drive elapsed-time control and recording chart! 

The same advantages these instruments bring to 
hosiery and piece dyers are also available for pack- 
age, skein and rotary dyeing. Write for detailed infor- 
mation, mentioning rate of rise control if needed. The 
Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass.., 
U. S. A. Also Montreal, Canada. 


DYE VAT CONTROL 
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THERE’S PLENTY OF PINE OIL 


FOR YOUR ESSENTIAL USES 


HERCULES POWDER, CQMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NY-52 
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You can get Hercules Pine Oil 
for processing overcoats, uniforms, 

or anything else needed by our 
Armed Forces, as well as 


for certain essential civilian uses. 


Whether you are contractor, 
subcontractor, or processor, 

you should apply for pine oil under 
War Production Board procedure 


if your product is for essential end-use. 


Give yourself the advantage of 
processing with Hercules Yarmor* 
302-W, the grade of steam-distilled 
pine oil designed specially for textiles. 
Used industry-wide in processing and 
dyeing cottons, woolens, rayons, and 
mixed fibers, Yarmor 302-W gives you 


low-cost wetting, penetrating, 


and emulsifying. 


Naval Stores Department 
903 Market Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


6} 











* 





SGN SIN DIAUNTOINIE 
( SOMPANY 


a“ * 7 
Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis __ 
MSlucoeleaeloekwavelvimetielseeieenh 
Relieves you of credit losses 


i 





55 MADISON AVENUE «© NEWYORK Ke 
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TINA LESER SAYS , 








CALCO SAYS CALCODUR PINK 2BL... 


Recently a winner of the American Fashion 
Critics’ Award, Tina Leser uses color with a 
lavish hand when designing her dramatic play- 
clothes. Pink is one of the colors this designer 
uses importantly in her spring and summer col- 


lections, while predicting its continued popularity. 


Exceptionally fine results are obtained with 
Calco’s Calcodur Pink 2BL. It is a direct dye, 
with unusual affinity for viscose rayon and cotton. 
Its solubility is such as to render it of interest for 
package dyeing. Possessing many fastness qualli- 
ties, Calcodur Pink 2BL is especially recommended 


for its superior fastness to light, an advantage 


COLORS BY 


A 4 \ 
. 
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which promotes its use in the dyeing of curtains, 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, dress materials 


and other fabrics which require light fastness. 


Ask your Calco representative for application 
data on Calcodur Pink 2BL. Calco’s Technical 
Service staff will gladly assist you with dyeing 
problems. Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., New York, 
Chicago, Phila., Boston, Charlotte, Providence. 


LIGHT PERSPIRATION | RUBBING 
“) SEA WATER PURE WATER WASHING 
PRESSING 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


WE keep keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 





In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 
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LOOK TO GASTON COUNTY fet the 
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vow of a recent installation in a large textile mill, showing a battery of ae Deg Per. “s Lorn, Ols De "Tien, 
type Combination ‘Beam and’ Pakage Dyeing Machines: also Extractor "eo Wiz OCs. erly Lo 
and Dryers. Ao On¢ A Aly z €gn; 7m 
P W re Os. Wt ny Racy, i Urey 
Yo. Thin, Wto, “Stic , ay 
if COMBINATION BEAM & PACKAGE DYEING dys 3 ni © mig,, “Mtic lem, “te 
jf} MACHINES; DYEING MACHINES FOR Dy» ign, Ring "anism Ye >, “ta. 
PACKAGES ONLY: RAWSTOCK DYEING Sm, Qo, 88h Doz. (Or 
MACHINES; SAMPLE DYEING MACHINES: en ten tee Og leg 
BEAM AND PACKAGE BLEACHING MA- Sail, — Tey, ng, Woy, “™ ap 
CHINES; RAPID “BLOWER TYPE” DRY- nq», ds Op 4s Pro, Rog - 
ING MACHINES: DENSITY CONTROLS “ost, feet, Mate, Vig, _ “Ot 
|} FOR BEAM, WARPER, ROVING, Wepe, "ar lng . Per. 
CHEESES AND CONES; EXTRACTING Steg, Men, Tels org 
MACHINES; PACKAGE YARN SHAP- “Sem. tha, Vill , 
ING MACHINES; DYE BEAMS; DYE “Heh, Wily , “Atay 
TUBES: CARRIERS FOR PACKAGES; ang “Su, ~ Ney, 
AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT FOR DYE “Con, “2 ev, 
HOUSES. = 








GASTON COUNTY ~ een 
DYEING MACHINE CO. __dibert B. Broom Dysing Machine co. 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. Chicago, HG. Lindner, Manager 
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warp size you're looking for... 


WH 
BECAUSE THIS HIGH QUALITY 
PROTEIN POWDER OFFERS YOU 


SIX ADVANTAGES 


1. Replaces other sizing materials which may 
be difficult to obtain. 












OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES, 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 
MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns and 
blends. 


RTF GUM 


For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in vat dyeing .. . higher color 
yield. 

96R and VELVEEN XX 


For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment dye- 
ing in water dispersions. . excellent 
wash fastness. 


















Easily prepared. 










No softeners required. 










a 
3. 
4. Runs clear on the machine—no foam. 
5. Size easily removed. 

6. 






High loom efficiency. 






An increasing number of plants are enjoying these 
values in their regular production. Whether you're 
weaving rayon now or planning to weave it after the 
war, prove for yourself that CETASIZE is the answer 
to your acetate or viscose warp sizing problem. 








Order a sample today—and ask for a Demonstration. | : 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 








A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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® Built by FLETCHER WORKS, INC. 








Se eal 


_ 


és 
] Sen we use SILG/P Ball Bearings on 


these 48’ High Speed Whirlwind Extractors 
operating at a speed of 1000 r.p.m.,’’ say Fletcher 
Works, Inc. And why not? SG!P’s can take 
it, even if this speed is considerably higher 
than the normal speed of 48” extractors. Absorb- 
ing radial and thrust loads, S{S{P’s carry the 
rugged baskets easily day in, week out, month 
in, year out—for years! An outstanding con- 
tribution to helping these extractors dry pack- 
ages of yarn with a moisture content after 
extracting of approximately 40%. The really 
important jobs in the Textile Industry are 


done with S5S!F-equipped machines — always. 
5757 


Sis INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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Products Don’t Breathe — Producers Do 





EAE LO OILS TEI I OT LEE TI fe Wah RRB Pe 








1 Carder’s mill.has moistened air 2 Things are different at Weaver's: 
(Keeps the product in condition.) Temperature is a/so right. 
But the folks who labor there Workers all perform like beavers — 
Find the heat retards ambition. Output’s higher than a kite. 








Correct Air Conditioning takes into account every 
atmospheric requirement for peak production, includ- 
ing the all important human factor. It is the result of 
the scientifically engineered blending of correct tem- 
perature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and air 
cleanliness. It pays — because it contributes materially 
to higher working efficiency and improves the quality 
of many products. 

Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
ence, research and equipment for correct air condi- 
tioning for your establishment. 

Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 








3 Product may be treated well your new or modernized buildings. Phone your 
While producers are neglected nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 
Air that’s bad for personnel 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Should be thoroughly corrected. 














THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
have been proved by years of service in thousands of 
installations: — 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 
few Westinghouse systems were ever “down.'' Why? Be- 
cause seal leaks are the cause of a large percentage 
of all system failures. 





. Hermetically-Sealed 
like a Mazda lamp. 






Few Parts to Wear... Direct-Drive Efficiency 







.-- Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse ir Conditioning 


Westinghouse Presents John Charles Thomas °* Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C, 
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AQUA-SEC CORPORATION + 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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AIRCRAFT MEDICINES 








CAMERAS OPTICALS 
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AUTOMOBILES MUNITIONS CHEMICALS TEXTILES 
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X-RAY FILM MACHINE TOOLS COPPER 
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PLASMA PLASTICS GEARS WATCHES PARACHUTES 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION BY 


“wotet| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning and Industrial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 453, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., EWT,C BS... The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10P.M.,E WT, NBC... 
“THE WORLD TODAY”’ News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M.,EWT,CBS 
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KNOW THE ARCH MILD STEEL BEAM 


The round arch is an easy means of The beam is arched at regular 
identifying Cleveland Tramrail. On- intervals. It has same strength 
ly Cleveland Tramrail makes ARCH as similar solid beam. 


BEAM with true round arches. No 
other section has the most impor- 
Aub sees tin tant feature of ARCH BEAM — the 
CRANE WITH dh raised wearing tread. 

ELECTRIC HOIST 





te COMPOUND SECTION 
TERRE GRRE ER RE BIE 800 | — M ad e of two p art 5: WwW ide f} ang ed 
on ee eS s i sata ii ies - , oe . & | cee ee : 8 ee Beek ; o Cleveland Tra mra il rail. 







— 





















HIGH CARBON RAIL 
Especially rolled with flat 
raised treads of high carbon 

y, alloy steel. Minimum brinnel 


hardness of 260. 





. 










REDUCES WEIGHT N\A 
ANUAL-OPERATED * Arches reduce weight without sacri- 
TRAMRAIL SYSTEM FAN fice of strength. 



























RAISED WEARING TREADS 


Raised treads prevent rail peining SEVEN SIZES 

and provide a wear factor not ob- ARCH BEAM is available in 
tainable with any other single-piece seven sizes (8" tol&8" deep), all 
rail. There are no separately mount- with same rail width, enabling 
ed rails or wear treads to loosen and carriers to travel between any 
require maintenance. pair of beams. 


CAB-OPERATED TRAMRAIL CRANE 
WITH MOTOR-DRIVEN ROLL GRAB 


stu Beam... 


A SUPERIOR OVERHEAD TRACK 


ARCH BEAM is recommended wherever loads to be 
handled are too heavy or spacing of supports too great for 
LP standard Cleveland Tramrail rail. 

LAF The development of ARCH BEAM track with regularly 
— PRS spaced openings in the beam was pioneered by Cleveland 

Si a ie in ca Tramrail. With millions of feet used for thousands of 

oe ws cranes, transfer bridges, runways and complete overhead 

Br ee track systems, both electrified and hand-propelled, ARCH 

BEAM has become a trade mark recognized everywhere by 
the true round arches, as a symbol of Cleveland Tramrail. 





HAND-PUSHED RACK CARRIERS 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 


illustrated. Write for free copy. TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 283~0 ST. WICKLIFFE. OHIO. 
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ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contributions 
this nationwide organization is making toward the more 
efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 

* T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Two of the dramatic ARALAC advertisements in LIFE MAGAZINE 
... directed to the millions who read LIFE regularly. ARALAG ° 
fabrics in rich variety and texture are on the market today . .. 


you'll see them in exciting new fashions by leading designers. 
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Medley Ball Bearing Drawing 
Produces Superior Sliver. 
Medley Precision work and fea- 
tures are obtainable only on 
this system. Medley repair 
parts, of the same high stand- 
ard of quality as Medley draw- 
ing, are always in stock and 
assure you quick service. 


Medley Precision Drawing with 
ball bearings, backed up by 
rempt repair service, puts and 
see. your equipment in shape 
to produce better yarns and 
increase your profits. 


Medley installations throughout 
the industry have given years 
of service. Medley invites your 
inquiries and will gladly furnish 
estimates and quotations for 
putting your equipment in top- 
notch condition. 


14 








MEDLEY DRAWING CUTS SLIVER VARIATION 
MEDLEY REPAIR PARTS ASSURE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


VY 
4 
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COLOMB UES CE Gaara 
THE MEDLEY SYSTEM INC. 
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with BAHNSON (“2YZZZZR SYSTEM 
combined with Bahnson Humidifiers 





i The Bahnson Vitalizer puts conditioned air down at the “Trouble 
Levels.” It is adaptable to almost any mill construction and can 
be used in conjunction with your present humidification system. 


: It combines heating, ventilating and air screening. Any degree 
of cooling obtainable through evaporative cooling can be main- 
tained with this system. 








L 
AIR CONODITLONING — fe = a ae 
THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 
8B& DREWRY ST. 83 WORTH ST. ‘976 WEST 6TH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTO. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 














The traverse mechanism used in the ABBOTT 
TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDER is shown above. 


4 It is a great improvement over the heavy, clumsy 
“ / designs used on the conventional stationary spin- 
A dle winders. 
os 


a The cam is of hardened steel. The dog and trav- 

/: erse guide are compact and light, and made of 

carefully heat treated steels. The cam and all 

traverse parts are fully enclosed in a cast iron frame 

having a’ large oil well. Lubrication is continuous 

\ we a / from an oil ring. The whole unit runs quietly with 
eee 


os . minimum care and attention. 


This design gives a positive traverse, regardless of yarn tension. The ribbon effect of winding is 
avoided by varying the speed of the cam up and down slightly in relation to winding roll speed, hence 
the cone or tube runs steadily and there is no need to slip the roll against the package. 


The traverse guide positions the thread accurately on the package as the eye runs close to the nip 
between package and driving roll as at "A". With any type of grooved traverse roll, there is lack of 
control as at ''B". 


As soon as the thread reaches the package, it is pressed by the nip to hold the coils in position 
whereas the grooved roll lacks this feature entirely. 


We have realized the mechanical simplicity of grooved roll traverse designs, but have not been able 
to avoid the fundamental difficulties of lack of accurate thread control, jumping out of the grooves, 
and the nicking and wearing of the grooves, so we have continued to perfect the mechanical traverse 
which gives the best wind. 


The actual cost of maintaining grooved traverse rolls is as much or more through a ten-year period | 


than on the proper design of mechanical traverse with precision-made parts in a compact unit. 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 


Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. | 
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On our automatic winders, the thread end on the package must be picked up and carried over to the 
knotter, and this is done by air suction. 


The illustration above is of our latest suction blower. 


This is a single-stage blower without gears. There is very little noise in operation. The large base gives 
a firm support for the blower itself and the bobbin magazine which is mounted above it. 


Motor is fully enclosed and is cooled by the air drawn down around it. 


The whole design is interchangeable with our former geared blower. 





Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 
Seuthern Kepresentative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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with a future! 










If ever the quality of water was important to the textile 
industry, it is now when so much is being done with chemical 
processing. 


The impurities water contains could interfere with chemical 
reactions and affect the quality of finished fabrics. Permutit* 
removes these impurities. 


Today many mills control the quality of their process water 
—and of their woolens, cottons, silks and rayons—with Permutit 
Water Conditioning Equipment. 


nn ee ee 


ns © 


Plan now for more efficient mill operations and finer fabrics. 
Write for the facts on controlled-quality water to The Permutit 
Co., Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., or 


Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 


— - 






Better water makes 
BETTER FABRICS! 


SSO 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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SITE PURCHASED FOR POSTWAR PLANT 
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As part of its plans for postwar expansion, the American Viscose Corpora- 


tion has purchased a new plant site at Radford, Va. The plant will produce 
viscose process rayon staple fiber. Construction work will be started when 
the progress of the war makes it possible to obtain the needed materials and 


equipment. 


» Several surveys of prospective locations were made before the Radford 
site was selected. An important factor was the analysis of the water in New 
River at Radford, which showed it to be well-suited for a rayon plant. 
Rayon production requires the use of large quantities of pure, soft water. 
Also, drillings were made to determine that the geological structure of the 
land is satisfactory for heavy construction. 





FUTURE FOR RAYON 
LOOKS BRIGHT 


After the war, important increases all 
along the line in the production of rayon 
are indicated. The higher-strength types 
of rayon, one of the most important recent 
developments, are expected to find wide 
usage in fabrics for civilian clothing and 
industrial needs in the postwar era. This 
type of rayon will also be used in tire fab- 
ric, as at present. . 

The great versatility of rayon staple, 


Pio Loe 













One of the newer sheer crepe fabrics made of a fine 1.0 
denier viscose rayon yarn. Fabrics like this are bringing 
new luxury within reach of the average purse. 
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whether in 100% rayon fabrics or in 
blends, indicates that it will become more 
and more popular both with the textile in- 
dustry and with consumers. One of the 
most interesting new types of rayon staple, 
1.0 denier high-strength “Avisco,” is a de- 
velopment of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration. This is the finest rayon fiber 
produced to date, and it makes possible a 
whole new range of fabrics of unusual 
strength, beauty and softness. 

Constant research has been the key to 
the many major and countless smaller ad- 
vancements in rayon. And in constant re- 
search lies the promise that rayon’s role in 
a modern, progressive society will become 
increasingly prominent. 

It is appropriate that the continuous re- 
search program of the American Viscose 
Corporation, founder of the rayon indus- 
try in this country, should lead the way 
in developing and improving this man- 
made fiber. 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT 


Among the 9764 requests received in 
March for educational material on rayon, 
one of the most noteworthy came from 
Nome, Alaska, from a retailer who de- 
scribes himself as a dealer in whalebone, 
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walrus ivory, seal skins, polar bear hides 
and arctic furs. 


HELP WANTED AD 
GETS RESULTS 


Other employers may find encouragement 
in meeting specific manpower shortages in 
@ recent experience of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation. A small 4-inch ad, with- 
out signature, headed simply “Chemists 
Wanted,” brought 175 replies . . . an unu- 
sually large number for such a highly 
trained type of personnel. 





LABORATORY USES MILL-SIZE 
MACHINERY FOR RESEARCH 


The Textile Research Department of the 
American Viscose Corporation, at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., is completely equipped with 
mill-size machinery for studying all phases 
of textile production. Shown here is a dye 
jig, typical of the equipment with which 
the Department works. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


|] PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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THERE’S A GREAT DAY 
COMING FOR COTTON 





TT" MAN in the street and his wife 
at home are suddenly very con- 


scious of cotton. 


Vainly seeking shirts and sheets, 
and work clothes and children’s 
dresses, they are confronted with a 
situation which we, in the textile in- 


dustry, have long foreseen. 


Cotton, the old, familiar work-a- 
day standby, has acquired a scarcity 
value! Shelves are swept clean, stocks 
are non-existent. And the end is not 


in sight. 


Of course the situation has its par- 


allels in many other industries. 


But, it seems to us, the cotton tex- 
tile industry faces a great opportunity 
for quick and satisfying service to the 
American public, once the pressure 


of war is relaxed. 





Cotton, as a basic material. is self- 
replenishing. No matter how much 
we may use, the good red Southern 
soil will grant us another ample sup- 
ply each year. It is not expendable, 


in the sense of coal, oil or iron. 


And, too, no major reconversion 
problem confounds those mills which 
kept abreast of modern mill and ma- 
chinery design, and maintain their 


equipment in first class shape. 


Recovery to peace time prosperity 
is a responsibility of all industries. 
The cotton textile industry, by its 
ability to quickly match demand with 
supply, should speed that great day. 


With the mills which we represent 
as selling agents, we promise to bear 
our share of the task to the best of 


our ability. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841 ) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


ATLANTA 
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Color Dynamics... 





Scientific use of energy in color builds up workers’ morale, 





reduces fatigue, absenteeism and accidents...improves production! 
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@ One of the departments of the Lily Mills Company of Shelby, N. C., after 
tt bad been decorated according to the principles of COLOR DYNAMICS. 





Lily Mills executive praises new painting method! 


HESE DAYS ... alert manufacturers 

such as the Lily Mills Company of 
Shelby, N. C. consider carefully every 
development—no matter how new or 
unusual—which will help them build 
more and better goods. 


Color Dynamics is new ... is un- 
usual—but within a year’s time it is 
winning praise such as this: 


“Use of specific colors based on your 
Color Dynamic principles,” writes J. 
W. Schenck, Secretary of Lily Mills, 
“is helping us to maintain a higher 
employee morale, a good safety record 
and efficient production throughout 
our entire plant.” 


Such success of Pittsburgh’s new 








oe 











science, COLOR DYNAMICS, in a 
number of textile plants is not surpris- 
ing. This new and purposeful use of 
the energy in color is based upon the 
physical and mental reactions of hu- 
man beings to color. 


Pittsburgh has worked out special 
methods to utilize this energy in color 
on every paintable surface—machines, 
floors, walls, ceilings and mobile 
equipment. 


In all cases where these 
principles have been ap- 
plied more work per man- 
hour and more man-hours 
per worker have been the 
result! Plant efficiency has 
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G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 








QUALITY 


been increased . . . Workers’ eye 
fatigue is lessened, absenteeism is re- 
duced, accidents are prevented and 
the quality and quantity of produc- 
tion are improved. 


You can test COLOR DYNAMICS in 
your plant. Apply its principles to 
one or two machines—or one depart- 
ment. See the difference it makes in 
your organization. 


Write for a FREE copy of our 
booklet, ‘Color Dynamics’’ 
which fully explains this new 
science. Address Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Paint Di- 
vision, Dept. CO-4, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


A NTS 


PAINT AND GLASS 
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LEXINGTON AVE 
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OTHER NOPCO CHEMICALS 
For Textile Processing 


Waterproofing Penetrants 


—— Kier Assistants 
ki 
—_ pened Soeniny Cationic Type Softeners 


Soaking Treatments Detergents 


Wool and Worsted Wax Emulsifiers 
Lubricants Wax Emulsions 











NOPCO 2272-R 


A Versatile Wetting Agent 
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From the standpoint of rewettability alone, 
Nopco 2272-R has an important bearing on the 
volume and quality of sanforized goods. 


And, as one of the most versatile products of its 
type, Norco 2272-R not only speeds rewetting 
in sanforizing, but in addition offers superior 
wetting out, penetrating, dispersing and dye 
leveling properties. 


NOPCO 2272-R is... 

Especially adapted for vat dyeing because of its 
stability in strong alkaline solutions up to 4% 
caustic soda (8.56° Tw.) 

ECONOMICAL because of its rapid wetting or re- 


wetting at low concentrations and wide tempera- 
ture ranges. 


An outstanding product of its kind based on per- 
formance and cost. 


For further information write NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. — 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga.. 


Richmond, Calif. 
CURD Evoiven THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Stroboscopic ‘Tests Help Textile Mills to Maintain 
Constant Spindle Speeds Essential to Yarn Quality 












Appearing to slow down—or stop—rotating or reciprocating 
motion, the Strobotac and Strobolux made by General Radio 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., are used to good advantage in 
maintaining textile quality and increasing production. 

For example; using the Strobotac, a compact, portable ; 
stroboscope, an operator can quickly check the speeds of . 
spinning and twisting spindles and rayon buckets. Speed Hl 
variations are quickly spotted, and can be corrected before ; 
your quality is affected. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The Strobotac and its companion device, the Strobolux. 
used in conjunction with the Strobotac for photographic 
purposes or to illuminate large areas, operate by emitting 
flashes of light at an accurately controlled rate. Source of the 
light is the Strobotron Tube made by Sylvania Electric. The 
slow-motion analysis made possible by these devices is valu- 
able also in training operators to adjust textile machines 
correctly. 



























The Strobotac offers a simple, rapid, accurate means of check- 
ing spindle speeds. (Courtesy General Radio.) 


























Weighing only 10 pounds, the Strobotac is a compact, self- Single-flash photo of loom shuttle, taken with aid of the 
contained portable unit. A Sylvania Electric Strobotron Strobolux, shows shuttle clearance and path of yarn. (Courtesy 
furnishes the light source. Hoosac Mills.) | 

j 





SYLVAN IAW ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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h LOSING GOOD STOCK IN THE CARD ROOM 


Fa Nag NO 











The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a saver 
of TIME, MONEY and COTTON .. 
be proved to you even before a single investment is 


. a fact that can 


made on your part. All we need are a few details... . 
the answers to twelve simple questions . . . as shown 
in Form #1 above. From the facts which you will 
) furnish us, we will prepare an ‘Estimated Savings 
| *F orecast,’’ giving you the data as detailed in Form #2. 


| With this report before you. . 
} || plete facts as to just what the Saco-Lowell Continuous 
Card Stripper can do in your mill. Our report will 


TSACO-LOWELL 
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. you will have com- 





l » « = fill out this form to 


These forms will how you how PROFITS CAN BE MADE IN "HE CARD ROOM 


SHOPS 
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obtain the basic data 





2a » « « these are the facts 






we will furnish you | 













show you how production can be increased; how 
cylinder stripping losses can be eliminated and how 
tangible savings in operating costs, improved pro- 
duction and cotton saved can create an annual return 


on your investment as much as 75 to 100 per cent. 


Aren't these facts worthwhile having? Write for 
copies of Form #1... or rather than wait, copy the 
specifications from the above form on your letter- 
head, fill it out, and send it to our nearest office. Your 
request will receive immediate attention and our en- 


gineers’ report will be returned to you promptly. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GREENVILLE, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA 
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lead a charmed life! 





More than just pretty .. . these children’s clothes havea plus 
that gives them a head start on sales! They are 

protected with Johnson’s DRAX! DRAX is a new fabric finish 
that guards the freshness of any textile or garment... 
makes it resist dirt... withstand handling ... shed water! 


DRAX, made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax, may be 
used on any fabric... cotton, rayon, linen, wool...or any 
garment... baby clothes, sportswear, dresses, shirts. 

And DRAX-treated fabrics continue to lead a charmed life 
because DRAX protection is so easy to maintain. The 
housewife will be able to re-DRAX right in her own home. Or 
she may obtain DRAX service at her laundry or dry cleaner. 


The advance story of DRAX is being told from coast to coast 
by announcement tags in Johnson’s national advertising 

in such publications as The Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, American Weekly, and many others, as well 
as special DRAX advertisements in Daily News Record and 
Women’s Wear Daily, telling the DRAX story 
to buyers, converters, and garment makers. 


DRAX is easy and economical to use! You 
need no extra equipment. DRAX stays stable 
in solution, may be diluted with ordinary 

tap water. | 


Attractive tags are available to identify 
DRAX-treated merchandise. Be ready for the 
demand. Learn about DRAX now. Send for 
a sample of DRAX today! 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 

Product Finishes Department, Racine, Wisconsin 


Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 W. 26th Street, New York 1 
Or any of our other 18 district offices 


fp bad soit oc Ge! 


DRAX-treated fabri 


CS 


These charming children’s clothes ave 


DRAX-protected! Their DRAX tags teil your 
customers a story of plus value! 


DRAX ! 
ts made by the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX | 

! 


City 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Department C-45, Racine, Wisconsin 


Yes, I’d like to try DRAX. Please send mv FREE sampie, plus instructions 


and complete information. 


| 
Firm Name. 


Address 


State 





MASONEILAN PALMER DRYER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Increases Blanket Life 100% 


Oo, Fee i 








MASONEILAN 





« Maintains Uniform Moisture Content of the Blanket 
¢ Minimizes Rejects Due to Over- or Under-Drying 
- Increases Daily Production 


Masoneilan Palmer Dryer Temperature Control 
meets the need for automatic control which will 
provide uniform drying, prevent overheating of 
the blanket and provide protection when the dryer 
is idle and during start-up. 


In operation the controllers are set to maintain 
the surface temperature required to dry the cloth 
being processed. This temperature is maintained 
regardless of whether the machine is in motion 


or not, and whether there is cloth on the cylinder, 


The original installations, illustrated, have been 
in Operation over four years. They have reduced 
the amount of rejected material and have increased 
the daily production of processed cloth. The life 
of the blankets before installation of the controllers 
varied from 900,000 to 1,200,000 yards per blan- 
ket. Since installation the average life has been in- 
creased to from 2,000,000 to 2,700,000 yards 
per blanket. A more uniform finish has been ob- 
tained on all fabrics so far processed. 


Write for complete information. 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 


22 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Main Office: 1190 Adams Street, Boston 24, Mass. 


Fe Cer 
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SPECIALISTS 


THAT IS EXACTLY WHAT WE ARE IN TEXTILE MILL SUPPLIES 


Our salesmen and other personnel are trained and well posted 
on all lines sold by us. You can count on the accuracy of their 
recommendations. 


JUST A FEW OF THE MANY IMPORTANT PRODUCTS ON WHICH 
WE OFFER SUPERIOR SERVICE: 


McLEOD FIELDS 
LEATHER BELTING AND STRAPPING SLASHER CLOTH 


WALKER BOWEN & HUNTER 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


COURTNEY 
WARP AND FILLING BOBBINS 


“These Lines We Have Sold For 25 Years” 


* 


FAFNIR GARDNER DENVER 
BEARINGS COMPRESSORS 


STURTEVANT | WESTINGHOUSE 
; FANS AND BLOWERS MOTORS AND CONTROLS 


AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Our engineering department will gladly furnish any desired 
assistance in working out plans for motorizing equipment — 


compressors — range drives — variable speeds — pivot bases. 


WE CAN DO A REAL JOB ON TEXTILE MILL SUPPLIES 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. | 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. O. DRAWER “’O” TELEPHONES 7647 — 22113 — 22114 — 22115 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


J yo - . 
Flare $~QAMM A off. HYDRAULIC ANDO ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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Jesse W. Stribling, 


Editor IN THIS ISSUE 


Maj. John C. Fonville 
(On leave in U. 8. Army) 
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There’s now 2 picker that keeps its shape, “stays 
ut,” and reduces maintenance, 5° that picker costs 
n high speed looms- 


are cut as much as 
It is the Dayton Thorobred Loop Picker. 
It is molded, made twice as strong 34S others 
(except Dayton’s DeLuxe Picker) and combines 
exceptional long-life with ideal picker function. 
loop holds. Its tapered hole with rounded 
fits tightly, and has no expansion; so 
» They maintain throug 
out many months of service the correct position 
for perfect shuttle throw- 


The f ace-block has prec 
and durability 3 


isely the proper cushion, 


is anchored in, 
It can’t uckle or distort. 

d, and shaped to guide the shuttle into 
dy of the picker. Shuttles get ideal throw, 


without burning, without " 


“bounce. 
So read all the advantages that thousands are 
getting today with Dayton Thorobre 


d Loop Pickers- 

MOLDING ELIMINATES ROUGHNESS 
a finer fabric 242 times 
materials was found. Under 
fabric is molded smoothly, 
shaped with roun that permit weav~ 
ing of the finest filaments ithout trouble. 
UNIQUE DESIGN INSURES LONGER SERVICE 

tilt that keeps it aligned 


The Dayton has a f orward 

to give only horizontal blows. it withstands beatings. 

Replacements, “€ any, are rare. 
EASIER, FASTER TO INSTALL 

The tapered hole guides installation. 

lutely uniform. And, made without rivets, 

have no “lefts” and “rights.” Fewer are neede 


in stock. 
BETTER PRODUCTION AND 
GREATER OPERATING ECONOMY ASSURED 


Looms can be boxed the same at all times. 
reduced to a minimum. 





save at le 
Dayton Thorobred Loop Pickers. Get all t 
tages of Daytons years of specialized experience 
making man accessories, all technically mor 
cellent, for the Textile Industry. 
information, pam for a trial ins 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. ©: 


Main Sales Office: Greenville, 5- Cc. 


KEEP ON BUY! 


Woodside Bidg., 


NG WAR BONDS 








TRY THESE D 
AYT 
LUG STRAPS 700° 


They're stron 

: ger beyond 

es or pate with sinitinas 

oa to protect other parts 

mec is technicall , 

— - They need no pers 

— . They’re very durabi : 
priced. — 





SS Born REQUIRE. SS 
2 WOW GOMPACTED INTO OF THE IDEAL PICKER 


They’re abso- 
Daytons 


Jerked-in 


fillings are You, too, W! 
ast 50% of your picker expense with 
he advan- 


e ex- 
rite for complete 
tallation, today- 





ONE ENDURING UNIT 
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“For Your Information” 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has a good idea 
in a combined mailing piece sent to their 
representatives and branch offices under the 
above heading. It includes publicity re 
leases, advertising reprints, news of activi- 
ty, and speeches by Mansanto officials. The 
February 19 issue contains a review of sev- 
eral of the publications in which they ad- 
vertise, including CoTTon, SERVING THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


¢ 
Textile Waste Market 


“As a matter of information, will you 
please give us the name of any weekly or 
monthly publication which covers textile 
waste markets, including cotton, wool and 
synthetic fibers. .. .” 

J.T. McLOUD 
Burlington Mills Corp. 
Burlington, N. C. 


(Our own monthly review of the cotton 
waste market is not a price report. We 
are informed that there is no uniform ceil- 
ing or uniform prices for the different types 
of waste.) 


* 


Long Distance Call 
for Copy of “Cotton” 


COTTON must rate high with the general 
manager of an Alabama textile mill. When 
his current issue mysteriously disappeared 
from his desk, he put in an 8.0.8. long 
distance call to see if he could obtain a 
second copy. When we commented on his 
thinking that much of the paper, he re- 
plied that he had to have it, as he had not 
finished reading it and still had to pass it 
along to the key men in the mill. Maybe 
some folks just don’t like to write letters, 
but it makes you feel good just the same. 


“Textiles Plan for Postwar” 


“I am very much interested in your book- 

let ‘Textiles Plan for Postwar’.”’ 
HELMUT VOELKER 

Martha Mills, 

Silvertown, Ga. 

“ . . We have noted with interest com- 
ments of textile industrialists throughout 
the country. . .. Will appreciate your send- 
ing us three more copies.” 

S. O. THORN 
Grinnell Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





“TI found it both interesting and in- 
structive.”’ 
WM. P. RUSSELL 
Atlanta, Ga. 





“I am delighted to be the recipient of 
this. ...It may help me with my postwar 
planning.” 

W. T. BUNCE 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





“T have enjoyed reading this very much 


and thank you... .”’ 
F. H. HALLENBECK 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 
High Point, N. C. 





“This makes most interesting reading and 
I have thoroughly enjoyed the booklet. I 
know it will be of much interest and very 
helpful to the many textile men... .” 
BE. W. McMILLIN 
Richmond Hosiery Mills 
Rossville, Ga. 





Spinning Room Practices 


“In rambling around the mills lately, I 
saw a reprint of nine articles by Horace 
L. Pratt on spinning room practices. These 
articles were published during 1939 and 
1940, and I am wondering if any copies of 
the reprint are still available... .” 

A. D. ASBURY 
J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


(“Spinning Room Practices” is a reprint 
issued in connection with new or renewal 
subscriptions. ) 


* 
Flat Chain 


“The September issue shows on pages 
148 and 150 a very interesting article in 
which the statement is made that they 
have found one make of flat chain that 
had been running for several years and not 
worn enough to even tighten it up... .”’ 

Cc. Q. MASON 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 





IS OUR FACE RED! 


Last month in these columns, we car- 
ried an announcement on a ‘‘Textile Buy- 
ers’ Guide and Directory,’’ all of 
our 1944 advertisers with their branch 
offices and textile representatives, as well 
as a ied list of their products. We 
hereby publicly own up that we made a 
mistake or two in the pages of this book. 

For example, one good advertiser, Syl- 
vania Industrial Corp., was entirely miss- 
ing from the listing of advertisers and 
their representatives. They did slip in 
under & — of cellophane, but a 
major textile product, Ceglin, got left out. 

Under the listing of representatives, the 
Canadian affiliate of O. F. Zurn Co. was 
listed as ‘‘Quaker City Chemical Co. of 
Conshohocken, Ltd.’’ This should have 
been Quaker City Chemical Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. There is no relation between O. F. 
Zurn and Quaker of Conshohocken. Apolo- 
gies to all con 

Omissions in listing we anticipated, and 
some of these included: Scholler Bros., 
under ‘‘Cation Active Finishes’’; Stein, 
Hall & Co., under ‘‘Adhesives’’; Du-Grip 
Mfg. Co., under ‘‘Belt Preservatives’’ ; 
Standard Brands, under ‘‘Starch Liqui- 
fiers.’’ 

Sell agents for Avondale Mills’ yarns 
should have been Comer-Avondale, in- 
stead of Currier & Co.; their fabrics are 
sold by Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 
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Starting an Underwear Plant 


“Some associates and I are thinking se- 
riously of starting a small plant to manu- 
facture knitted underwear for men and 
boys. We have sufficient source of sup- 
ply and place of operation. Will you please 
be so kind as to furnish names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of machinery for 
this operation?’ 

W. D. HALFACRE 
V. P., Bank of North Wilkesboro 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


+ 


“Textile Buyers’ Guide 
and Directory” 


“..I1 feel sure this wili be useful to us.” 
ROBERT W. PHILIP 


Callaway Institute, Inc. 
LaGrange, Ga. 





“ . . We think this volume is most 
representative ... and we thank you for 


the copy.” 
A. W. THOMAS 


U. 8S. Textile Machine Co. 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


“ .. Should be of considérable assistance 
to both textile machine manufacturers and 
to buyers of their products.” 

R. C. PILLSBURY 
Universal Winding Co. 
Providence, R. I. 





*“ > . mill men should find this classi- 
fied directory an excellent source of infor- 
mation, and we consider it a fine advertis- 


ing medium,” 
AMOS M. BOWEN 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 





“|. Let us hope that, postwar, the ho- 

siery mills will put it to good use... .”’ 
J. B. FRIERSON, JR. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 





“  . . very useful and fine publica- 


SR 
D. WINORSKY 


Republic Textile Equipment Co. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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High tensile strength. 
Excellent adhesive qualities. 
Freedom from odor. 
Unusually high elasticity and flexibility. 
Resistance to acids and alkalis. 





Absolute freedom from color. 


CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES 
OF RHOPLEX FILMS 


Stability on prolonged exposure to light. 


Resistance to oxidation. 


Extreme resistance to oils, greases, fats, and 
to gasoline, alcohol and water. 








Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L 


ROW M 
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for the Textile 
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self-cooling 


made possible 
with... 


= RHOPLEX 


ANOTHER RHOPLEX APPLICATION 


® Prior to the present war, the United States Army used 


self-cooling water bags of flax to give soldiers in hot 
climates cool drinking water. When flax grew scarce, a 
replacement had to be found.... Now, GI water bags 
are made of cotton duck, impregnated on both sides with 
Rhoplex WC-9, modified with a synthetic thickener. 
This treatment permits the “breathing” or “sweating” 
necessary to keep the water fifteen to seventeen degrees 
cooler than the surrounding air — considerably cooler 
than did the pre-war flax bag. 


Developed after prolonged research, through the joint 
efforts of Rohm & Haas, technologists of the United 
States Quartermaster Corps and Joseph Bancroft and 
Sons Company, the new, improved water bag is just one 
of many applications in which the Rhoplex dispersions 
have proved their efficiency. 


Rhoplex dispersions are available for experimental 
purposes. To learn how they can improve your postwar 
products or processes, investigate their advantages now. 


RHOPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





industries 


Plastics 


., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 
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. Fungicides Enzymes 


Synthetic Insecticides 


New and improved 
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FOR THE PAST 12 years, our Federal Government 

has had no clearly defined labor policies be- 
yond a persistent determination to foster legislation 
to expand membership in labor unions. All the labor 
laws which have been passed during the last 12 years 
have aimed at furthering the development of large 
labor unions and exterminating small labor organiza- 
tions which may have far more truly represented 
their memberships than the huge unions which so 
commonly operate as nothing but rackets. Hundreds 
—or perhaps thousands—of small labor organiza- 
tions, representing the workers in single plants or 
single corporations, have been destroyed by the big 
unions and their memberships driven into the ranks 
of these big unions by whatever means were avail- 
able and seemed efficacious at the time. 

The vast economic power now lodged in these 
organizations is subject to practically no control, and 
the Federal Government now seems to have in pros- 
pect no plans for controlling it. Under the present 
setup, a firm with superlatively good labor rela- 
tions, exciting worldwide admiration, can be ruth- 
lessly involved in a ruinous 
strike simply to further 
the ambitions and consoli- 


Wartime Labor Policies 


THERE HAS BEEN a great deal of concern ex- 
pressed over the tremendous increase in 


vent strikes, even if they wanted to, and that the only 
thing they could do to hinder strikes was to stop 
fomenting them. In spite of the fact that the big 
unions agreed not to foment strikes, we have had 
thousands of them which the union officials seemed 
powerless to forestall. Officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have repeatedly given out information mini- 
mizing the importance of these strikes and trying to 
make it appear that they were inconsequential, even 
though numerous. 

This was a very deceitful attitude for the heads 
of our government to take, because the mere fact 
that only one per cent, for example, of total man 
hours was affected by actual strikes is no indication 
of the real damage occasioned by these strikes. A 
strike of a dozen loom fixers affects an infinitesimal 
percentage of the nation’s employee hours, but it 
might shut down a big cotton mill employing two or 
three thousand people and throw other thousands out 
of employment in the processing factories turning 
the products of this cotton mill into war goods. The 
same thing has repeatedly happened in the big indus- 
trial centers, and we read 
in the newspapers that a 
small strike of tool makers 





date the power of a gang 
of racketeers. 

If the national adminis- 
tration can be said to have 
any labor policy, it would 
appear to be based chiefly 
on assisting these super- 
rackets to extend their 
powers to the point where 
they have now practically 
become _ sub - governments 
with virtual power of eco- 
nomic life and death over 
millions of persons. 

At the beginning of the 
war it was announced by 
the two big union organi- 
zations that they were 
making a no-strike pledge 
for the duration. We point- 
ed out at the time that 
these unions could not pre: 


production of high-tenacity rayon for tire cord 
manufacture, particularly by those who fear that 
cotton will be supplanted in one of its biggest 
fields. 

There are good grounds for these fears, but 
the inroads of the synthetics should only spur 
on to greater efforts the researchers in the cot- 
ton textile laboratories. There seems to be no 
doubt but that rayon tire cord is here to stay in 
heavy-duty tires for buses and trucks, but it is 
doubtful that cotton will lose the market in the 
passenger-car field, especially in the popular 
light-car types of tires. : 

If rayon is better for some purposes, it will 
be used: the thing for cotton manufacturers to do 
is to give their hearty support to the research 
work being carried on in the several institu- 
tions already established—to bring out new 
products and to improve the old so that they 
can compete with the products of the more re- 
search-minded manufacturers of the test-tube 
fibers. 

We should accept the synthetics as a chal- 
lenge. If the cotton textile industry had been 
as interested in research in the past as has been 
the rayon industry, there would be no concern 
over its future.—The Editor. 
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or die sinkers has resulted 
in thousands of people be- 
ing out of work although 
only hundreds are on 
strike. 

The settlement of labor 
disputes involving union- 
ized labor in war indus- 
tries is the function of the 
War Labor Board, and as 
we pointed out last month, 
our observation of the ac- 
tivities of this Board would 
indicate that industry has 
only minority representa- 
tion in practically every 
dispute. Since this war is 
being deliberately financed 
by inflation, which the 
government seeks to con- 
trol through the OPA, 
there is every incentive for 
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the professional unioneers to seek to build up wartime 
wages to heights unsupportable except by inflation. 

_ Just after this country entered the war, the Presi- 
dent announced that in the prosecution of the war 
we would not sacrifice any of our “social gains.” 
Thus, he promised, we would wage the greatest and 
most expensive war in history without its costing any- 
body anything—in fact, at a profit. The professional 
labor organizations were not long in taking advan- 
tage of this generous promise, and in order to fore- 
stall unlimited increases in labor costs, the War 
Labor Board adopted what has come to be called the 
Little Steel Formula. That seemed to be clear and 
explicit enough at the time, but it is now beginning 
to strain considerably at the seams, and within a few 
months may be amended or discarded. If this Little 
Steel Formula represented any attempt to establish 
a clear-cut war labor policy, it was a rather lame 
step in that direction, because it took into considera- 
tion the assumption that wages must increase with 
the cost of living. This may be a sound assumption 
in peacetime, but it is not a sound assumption dur- 
ing a war which is absorbing at least half of our 
national income. It is ridiculous to talk about not 
giving up anything when at least half of all we have 
must be given up to carry on the war. 

In the prosecution of the war, the government has 
permitted fantastic wage scales to prevail in strictly 
war enterprises. Lacking the courage to establish 
fair wages in these plants and then getting people to 
work in them by a tough “work or starve policy,” 
the government adopted the contrary plan of tempt- 
ing people to work in these plants by paying extraor- 
dinarily high wages. Since the majority of the people 
employed in plants of this kind were third or fourth 
grade labor, which was getting more wages than the 
top-grade labor employed in the old established in- 
dustries, the labor unions have had little difficulty 
in creating discontent among the workers in these old 
industries. 

The textile industry has been a particularly un- 
happy victim of this sort of thing. In normal times 
the textile mills were staffed with the best labor 
locally available. Then came the war, and the nor- 
mally unemployable labor, which could hardly hope 
to get a job at all, much less a good job, was taken 
into some war plant at two or three times the wages 
paid to the good labor already employed in the mills. 

The labor unions have now successfully besought 
the War Labor Board to grant wage increases to tex- 
tile mill workers, and they succeeded because a very 
muddle-headed administrative policy has permitted 
inferior labor to get astronomical wages in the war 
plants—and by astronomical, we mean astronomical. 
Men who had sought in vain for a $15.00-a-week job 
have been sucked into these war plants at $115 a 
week, frequently more as spectators than as workers. 

This sort of thing is naturally going to make reg- 
ularly employed people in established industry dis- 
satisfied and unhappy, but such folly on the part of 
the Federal Government hardly justifies the even 
more inexcusable folly of using a wartime inflation 
to establish wage precedents which will infallibly 
break down an industry in peacetime. | 


One of the basic policies of all labor unions is the 
restriction of output and the up-grading of inferio: 
labor at the expense of skilled labor. “The least work 
for the most money” is the slogan which expresses 
this policy best. Even in the midst of a desperate 
war, when the Army and Navy and all agencies o! 
the Federal Government are frantically clamoring 
for labor to carry on important war work, the unions 
are persistently following their pernicious policy 0: 
slowing down, spreading out, and reducing the pro- 
duction per employee. So long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the customer and is paying for everything 
with fiat money, there is no limit to the wage scale: 
which can be instituted, or the prices which can be 
charged for finished goods. To assume, however, that 
such wartime inflation can be accepted as a criterion 
for peacetime operation is suicidal folly; yet when 
wage scales become a political instead of an economic 
problem, this sort of folly is almost sure to have gov- 
ernment blessing. 


A large textile organization recently cited a cas« 
illustrating the union policy of holding back superio! 
employees and up-grading the inferior. In one de- 
partment of this plant an unusually bright man had 
been assigned some extra duties for which his wage: 
were increased. The union grievance committee im- 
mediately insisted that all other workers in this de- 
partment must receive the same increase. This was 
of course impossible, since that would have openec 
the door for an increase to everybody who worked 
for this company, and a good bit of futile wrangling 
ensued. Finally the mill manager suggested, sarcas- 
tically, that the best way to settle the complaint was 
to reduce the pay of the man whose wages had been 
raised, and the grievance committee snapped him up 
on this proposal and was evidently just waiting for 
this to be suggested. Accordingly, the ambitious 
man’s pay was thereupon cut. According to the best 
union doctrine, it was highly improper for one man 
in this department to prove himself better than the 
rest of the men and to get paid for being better. Ev- 
erything should be held down to one dead level of 
mediocrity. The War Labor Board is now being 
strenuously urged to approve this doctrine and make 
it impossible for the more skillful and more ambi- 
tious workers to cash in on their greater skill and 
ambition. 


The principle of incentive pay is an old one and 
has produced remarkable results, not only in manu- 
facturing plants, but in distribution agencies. Bonuses 
for unusual production seem to us to be not only 
utterly logical, but perfectly fair. Most department 
stores pay commissions on sales as well as flat sala- 
ries, and throughout all industry, both in the pro- 
duction and distribution branches, the principle of 
incentive pay has been rather firmly established. The 
unions, however, bitterly object to any such system. 
just as they. have bitterly objected to piece-work pay. 
If business is left alone to settle such matters with its 
employees, it is almost certain that incentive wage 
systems will remain in force and gain popularity, but 
if professional unioneers, with the systematic aid of 


(Continued on page 152) 
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ELECTRONICS... 


Left, Fig. 1. Control station, 
transformer, and thyratron 
tube panel of new G. E. thy- 
ratron motor control (Thy- 
motrol). Right, Fig. la. The 
four basic units of the Thy- 
motrol drive: d-c motor, Thy- 
motrol panel, anode trans- 
former, and control station. 


and the Textile Industry 





By A. P. Mansfield 


Textile Application Engineer, General Electric Co. 





BETTER textiles are surely on the 

way. Many new and worth- 
while developments that will 
bring about finer fabrics are just 
waiting the go-ahead signal to be 
incorporated into manufacturing 
processes. 

Lord Kelvin’s oft-repeated ax- 
iom, “When you can measure what 
you are speaking about—you know 
something about it,” will soon be 
applicable to the textile industry. 
Time honored “personal equa- 
tions” will be discarded. Such im- 
portant factors as tension, mois- 
ture, shrinkage, skew, and color, to 
mention but a few, will be meas- 
ured continuously, and the detec- 
tion of these factors will be used 
to control processes automatically 
in order to produce uniformity. 

Tension, for example, is one of 
the biggest factors affecting uni- 


formity in the finished product. 
Almost never is it actually meas- 
ured. Occasionally it is judged by 
the “feel” of the operator, but this 
judgment is biased by the opera- 
tor’s personal equation. 

In the earliest stages of yarn 
preparation, such as in the spin- 
ning of cotton and wool, or in the 
extrusion and spinning of syn- 
thetics, control of tension is ex- 
tremely important. And _ all 
through the subsequent processes 
—coning, beaming, slashing, weav- 
ing, knitting, and the various steps 
in finishing—tension must be con- 
trolled in order to secure a uni- 
form, high-grade product. 

There are several methods em- 
ployed for controlling tension, the 
most common of which involve the 
regulation of speed, torque, or drag 
(friction). Suitable regulation of 
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one or more of these factors will 
solve almost any tension-control 
problem. There is nothing new 
about these methods, but currently 
the degree with which uniformity 
and adherence to a desired value is 
attained is rather poor. 

But now, with reliable detectors 
and the help of electronic tubes, 
we are able to measure and to in- 
troduce precise control of the fac- 
tors affecting tension and to regu- 
late them throughout the range 
necessary to secure the desired 
tension. 


The Thyratron Motor Speed 
Control Drive 


Regardless of the method of con- 
trol selected, it is necessary to em- 
ploy an adjustable-speed motor 
and to control its performance over 
a wide range of speed and torque. 
This is readily accomplished by 
electronic tubes, or more specifi- 
cally by a thyratron motor speed 
control, such as the Thy-mo-trol, 
drive (Figs. 1 and la). Thyratron 
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Fig. lb: Photoelectric Loop Control 


rectifiers supply direct current for 
the motor, and the grid-control 
feature offers a means of control- 
ling the motor by low-energy-grid 
circuits. 


A complete Thy-mo-trol drive, 
as shown in Figs. 1 and la, com- 
prises: 

1. A power transformer for 
supplying a-c power to the control 
panel at the proper voltage. 

2. A simple control station con- 
sisting of push buttons, plus the 
speed-adjusting knob. 

3. A control panel containing 
the tubes that supply the d-c volt- 
age to the field and armature, elec- 
tronic control tubes, and the vari- 
ous circuit components. 

4. A d-c shunt-wound motor. 

The motor can be made to per- 
form in practically any way de- 
sired. The speed can be con- 
trolled in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the machine it 
drives, or it can be held constant 
over a wide range of load or line 
voltage conditions. The torque out- 
put can be held substantially con- 
stant, from zero to full speed, or 
made to follow a fixed pattern. 
Protection during acceleration and 
on overload is made possible by 
means of the current-limit feature 
which is built into the control. 

In its simplest form, speed ad- 
justment is made by a manually 
operated potentiometer in the grid 
circuit. But this is only one way 
to introduce a controlling voltage 
to the tubes which produces the 
desired speed. This voltage could 
just as well be supplied from a 


tachometer generator, a_ strain 
gage, a moisture control device, or 
a photoelectric pick-up. These in 
turn may be employed to faithful- 
ly measure speed, tension, or a 
similar characteristic that is to be 
regulated. 


Controlling the Yarn Speed 
On a Beamer 


In a beamer, for instance, a wide 
“sheet” of threads is drawn from 
a creel in which each thread passes 
through a tension device. Assum- 
ing the coefficient of friction of 
this device to remain constant, ten- 
sion in the threads will be held 
constant if the thread speed is held 
uniform. This might be accom- 
plished if the revolutions of the 
winding beam were made to vary 
inversely with its diameter as the 
winding operation progressed. But 
a more direct, and hence a better 
way, is to control the speed of the 
beam in terms of the actual yarn 
speed. 


Yarn or thread speed is readily 
measured by connecting an electric 
tachometer to a roll, the surface 
of which always moves at yarn 
speed. The output voltage of the 
tachometer is then fed into the 
thyratron motor control drive, 
which serves to vary the driving 
motor speed so that the voltage of 
the tachometer, and hence the 
thread speed, is held constant. 

Again, suppose, for example, it 
is desired to remove cloth delivered 
from one machine by another in a 
manner such that there shall be 
no tension introduced; neither 


shall there be any accumulation of 
cloth between machines. Also, no 
compensating gate, rider roll, or 
similar device shall be allowed to 
touch the cloth. The one best 
method of control is the photoelec- 
tric tube (Fig. 1b). 

By allowing the cloth to form a 
loop between the machines, a light 
beam directed toward a phototube 
may be intercepted in a varying de- 
gree, with the result that the quan- 
tity of light reaching the phototube 
produces a voltage output from 
the phototube which is proportion- 
al to the length of the cloth loop. 
This indication can then be used 
to control the speed of the cloth. 
either on the entering or the leav- 
ing side of the loop, so that its po- 
sition will remain substantially 
constant. 

Such a speed control is brought 
about by feeding the phototube 
output voltage back to the grid 
circuit of a thyratron motor contro! 
drive, or to the field of the gen- 
erator where a Ward-Leonard sys- 
tem is employed. 


The Batcher Drive 


The foregoing examples requir 
that the driving motor must fur- 
nish whatever power may be nec. 
essary to overcome the friction load 
and produce the desired speed. 
There are some operations, how- 
ever, where the friction load is rel- 
atively low and by far the large: 
part of the motor torque is re- 
quired to produce tension while 
winding the threads or cloth. The 
batcher drive on a tenter, with an- 
ti-friction bearings, is typical. 

Here the motor torque varies di- 
rectly, and the speed inversely. 
with the diameter of the batch. In 
other words, the product of torque 


and speed is constant—a condition [ 


for constant horsepower output of 
the driving motor. When operating 
at constant horsepower output, the 
motor efficiency is substantiallv 
constant. Hence, if the input to 
the motor is held constant, the ten- 
sion in the cloth will also be held 
constant. 

Assuming that the voltage of the 
power supply to the motor arma- 
ture is constant, the current input 
to the armature may be measured, 
as in an ammeter, and the shunt 
voltage utilized to control the field 
of the motor so that the input will 
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be held constant over the speed 


range required from empty to full 
' roll. Also, should it be desired to 
' wind at a constantly decreasing 
' tension—and this is very desirable 
' for certain goods—a biasing volt- 
' age can be applied simultaneously 
' to the motor field to produce a 
specified winding characteristic. 


Weft Straightening 


For years the system of adjust- 


_able-voltage motor-speed control 
‘has been 
| straightening controls (Fig. 2). The 
| skew is detected and measured by 
' the frequency of interruptions of 
| light beams intercepted by weft 
| threads falling on phototubes. Here 
' again, the resultant voltage out- 
| puts of the phototubes is utilized 
- to control the motor speed through 


employed in weft- 


regulation of the generator field. 


' The rate of skew correction is also 
' made to take account of the cloth 


speed by having a generator direct- 


' coupled to, and driven by the cloth 


tenter. Thus, the resultant gene- 


| rator output voltage, and hence the 


rate of skew correction, is propor- 
tional to the cloth speed as well as 
to the magnitude and direction of 
skew. 

The development of the strain 
gauge has provided a very sensi- 
tive means of measuring very min- 
ute forces which heretofore defied 
detection, such as those involved 





Fig. 2: Automatic weft straightening control for skew correction 


in drafting and spinning operations 
and moisture variations. Though 
extremely small, these forces faith- 
fully represent the behavior of ma- 
terial in process and can be ampli- 
fied electronically to provide visual 
indication and a means of auto- 
matic control. 

The indication and recording of 
the outputs resulting from these 
extremely small forces can be ac- 
complished with a photoelectric re- 
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Fig. 3: G-E photoelectric recorder. Schematic diagram with parts named. 
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corder which will record anything 
that can be measured. Basically, 
this instrument employs an ex- 
tremely sensitive moving element 
which deflects a light beam onto 
phototubes (Fig. 3). This is equiva- 
lent to a weightless pointer and re- 
quires no power. The output of the 
phototube is amplified electroni- 
cally. This provides the torque 
necessary to move the pen arm 
over a recording chart and serves 
to faithfully reproduce the motion 
of the instrument without impos- 
ing any drag on it. Such a device 
is invaluable for studying the min- 
ute forces involved in many textile 
processes. 


Higher Printing Speeds 


Recent developments in cloth 
printing will make much higher 
cloth speeds practical. Attain- 
ment of higher speeds will be fa- 
cilitated to a great extent by em- 
ploying individual motors for each 
section of the range and synchro- 
nizing their speeds during varia- 
tions in load and in cloth condi- 
tions. This synchronization is par- 
ticularly important during accel- 
eration and deceleration, but it 
must also be observed throughout 
the printing operation. The idea! 
drive consists of d-c motors with 
adjustable voltage speed control. 
supplemented by electronic tube 
control to meet instantaneous 
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torque demands and keep the sur- 
face speeds of the rolls and cloth 
in step. 

Cloth speeds in excess of 80 
yards per minute introduce an ad- 
ditional problem for the printer by 
making it well nigh impossible for 
the human eye to observe errors in 
color register or printing defects 
that may creep in. A new, high 
intensity, extremely brilliant mer- 
cury-vapor lamp has been devel- 
oped which can be employed 
stroboscopically to “still” the pat- 
tern and thus enable the printer to 
spot defects the instant they occur. 

The apparent “stilling” of the 
pattern is produced through elec- 
tronic timing by illuminating the 
pattern to a very high intensity for 
very brief time intervals (less than 
30 micro-seconds). Also, the light 
flashes must be produced at the 
frequency of the “pattern repeats,” 
or multiples thereof. 

Electronic tubes of the kenotron 
type are available for producing 
high potential electrostatic fields 
which will have some applications 
in the textile industry. Among 
these applications are air cleaning 
and the electrocoating of fabrics. 

Electrostatic equipment removes 
soot and fine dust particles (fly 
lint) which cannot be collected by 
any other cleaner—a great advan- 
tage in air-conditioning systems. 


Electrocoating of Fabrics 


In the electrocoating of fabrics 
(Fig. 4), the electrostatic field 
causes pile fibers to impinge 
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against a fabric previously printed 
with an adhesive substance. Ac- 
tually the fibers are imbedded in 
the fabric, and the resultant bond- 
ing is. permanent and will with- 
stand many dry cleanings. Solid 
pile fabrics with as high as 300,000 
fibers per square inch—many times 
that possible with weaving—can be 
produced with remarkable uni- 
formity. Brocaded fabrics of an 
infinite variety of patterns, rang- 
ing in design from fine lines to 


Fig. 4. Example of an electroplated 

fabric. The pile fibers are impinged 

against a fabric previously treated 
with an adhesive. 


solid areas, are also readily pro- 
duced. 

The exact measurement of color. 
accompanied by the construction of 
a curve showing the magnitude of 
every component color entering 
into its composition, can be accom- 
plished electronically by the photo- 
electric spectrophotometer (Fig. 5). 

With this instrument, the light 
reflected from a sample to be ana- 
lyzed is dispensed by a prism, and 
each component is similarly com- 
pared with the corresponding com- 
ponent reflected from a white 
standard. These monochromatic 
beams are directed onto photo- 
tubes, and the resulting output 
voltages are used to produce indi- 
cations of their individual magni- 
tudes, which are drawn upon a 
chart. This instrument has become 
a recognized standard of color 
measurement. It is a purely physi- 
cal analysis and serves to elimi- 
nate all variations that might enter 
into visual determinations. 





Fig. 5: G-E recording spectrophotometer. It can detect and record 
over 2,000,000 different colors. 
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IN MANY of my articles I have 
referred to traditions as a bar 
to progress, to the reluctance to 
change. I have also advocated 
changes to keep pace with this 
modern world. For fear that some 
may misconstrue any ideas that I 
may have advocated, I consider this 
article necessary to indicate that 
there are certain traditions that are 
eternal and must not be changed, 
even though they may need a new 
interpretation. I cannot list all of 
them but shall indicate only a few. 
These traditions are abstractions 
which manifest themselves in the 
handling of men and materials. 
Honor is one of these traditions 
which finds itself deep-seated in 
the soul of man. It is one of the 
ethics which guides man’s actions 
so that it never conflicts with one’s 
conscience. It is not man-made or 
man-judged in its final analysis; it 
was implanted in man when the 
Master breathed into him the 
breath of eternal life. It cannot 
be aborted into some man-made 
legalistic expression of “within the 
law.” It is that tradition of char- 
acter and life that makes one a 
man of value and influence. It is 
something that has no temporal 
measure; it can only be estimated 
in the realm of eternity. 

Tolerance and sympathy are 
some other traditions that have 
made men great. These qualities 
are virtues that win the wayward 
and strengthen the strong. They 
create an understanding spirit 
which extends itself to other peo- 
ple. They are challenging dynamos 
of power in this impetuous and 
nervous world. They combine 
themselves into that quality known 
as poise. These characteristics 
quiet tense nerves and soothe dis- 
traught minds. Those who possess 
them are the pillars of progress 
and the motivating forces in creat- 
ing a better understanding in this 
world of conflict. They beget kind- 


Some Eternal Traditions 


By W. M. MeLaurine 











Mr. McLaurine, whose resig- 
nation as secretary-treasurer 
of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association was 
announced recently, has now 
been appointed director of 
foundations for the North 
Carolina State College in Ra- 
leigh. For complete story, see 
page 114. 











liness and neighborliness among 
people. 

Faith is another tradition that 
must assert itself in its most con- 
structive forces. Too many people 
are saying that they have lost faith 
in everything, including them- 
selves. This is still a purposeful 
world, created by an all-wise di- 
vinity whose spiritual laws have 
never been changed. There can be 
no progress without faith. There 
needs to be a resurgence and a re- 
view of the fundamentals of life 
that have developed this civiliza- 
tion. There needs to be a serious 
study to find out whether people 
have lost faith or have faith in the 
wrong things. 

The greatest teachings about life 
are the abstractions which express 
themselves in the handling of ma- 
terials, as we have said before. The 
greatest thing in life is man, and 
not material. Happiness is not on 
the outside of man; it is on the in- 
side. It is a mental and spiritual 
condition. It cannot be satisfied 
by material possessions. It can 
only be satisfied by man’s proper 
relation to his fellow man. 

Liberty and democracy are not 
concrete expressions of materiality; 
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they are traditions sunk deep in 
the fundamentals of mankind. Lib- 
erty and democracy can never be 
secured by force and compulsion. 
These factors can be demonstrated 
only when men become spiritually 
developed to the extent necessary 
to interpret their manifestations. 

In this old world, out of which 
we are passing, and in the new one 
which we are entering, too many 
people are failing to assume their 
own responsibilities and are clam- 
oring for legal rights and oppor- 
tunities. Civilization cannot ad- 
vance far and fast under legal 
mandates. The ethics of man are 
the measure of progress. Progress 
is not measured by things but by 
ethical values; by the relationships 
of men to each other can civiliza- 
tions or nations be measured. In 
calling for changes, we must keep 
in mind these fundamental quali- 
ties that cannot be changed and, if 
lost, must be regained. 

The last and final tradition that 
we must consider is that man is 
by nature a religious animal. He 
must have something to worship. 
something to which he can be de- 
voted. I greatly fear that in this 
day of materialism, many have 
gone after strange gods and have 
even set up idols. This religion of 
man, as I conceive it, is the com- 
posite of his social, industrial, and 
political philosophy, and unless it 
is motivated by the spirit of the 
ereator, his religion will be weak 
and his actions digressive from the 
paths of abiding progress. 

We know of no better period in 
man’s life than now to stop and 
study the abiding traditions that 
should guide his life, the abiding 
traditions that must guide his life 
to make this a safe world. Then. 
with a will to act, he must adopt 
them and put them into action. 
There are some traditions that are 
abiding — these must not be 
changed. 
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entirely practicable. 


ROCKY MOUNT Mills, Rocky 

Mount, N. C., have recently 
installed a sound system for “serv- 
ing music” to their employees 
while they work. The idea was 
not original with the management 
of the mill but was obtained from 
other industries where the value of 
music in industry has long been 
recognized. Many of the war plants 
| installed sound systems long ago, 
| but even before this, a number of 
industries had some kind of a 
sound system for playing music in 
their plants. 
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which have been difficult to overcome. 
years much improvement has been made in equipment, with 
the result that the broadcasting of music in textile mills is now 
Told here is how the system works at 
Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C.—The Editor. 


An extra record player can be operated by one of the employees in the mill canteen 


“Miusie While You Work” 
at Reoecky Mount Mills 
By T. Max Champion 


| 

| THE USE of music as a means for relieving monotony of work 
| has long been recognized in other industries, but the types 
| of noise encountered in textile plants has offered obstacles 


However, in recent 


The sound system at Rocky 
Mount Mills was manufactured by 
Stromberg-Carlson and was sold 
and installed by the Southeastern 
Radio Supply Company, Raleigh, 
N. C. It consists of two 72-inch 
racks, two automatic record play- 
ers, a microphone, and 62 trumpet- 
type speakers scientifically distrib- 
uted throughout the mill. The pow- 
er consumption is 400 watts. 

Each record player holds twelve 
records, either 10-inch or 12-inch, 
and plays for approximately thirty 
minutes without attention, once it 






has been started. One of the play- 
ers is located in the central con- 
trol room. The other has been 
placed in the mill canteen so that 
the employees there may change 
the records for the broadcasts. The 
system can be turned on and op- 
erated from either location. 

The microphone is located in the 
control room to facilitate the mak- 
ing of announcements or paging 
throughout the mill. Radio pro- 
grams may be utilized instead of 
the record player, if desired, by 
simply directing a radio receiver 
into the system. The files for the 
records are also located in the con- 
trol room. The mill has already 
purchased approximately 300 rec- 
ords of all types and is constantly 
adding to its collection. 

The musical periods are scien- 
tifically spaced so as to give the 
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Left, control room, with record 
player and microphone for making 
public announcements. 


Below, one of the outlets is seen 
over the Foster winders 


Below left, trumpet installed over 
Abbott winders; below right, loud 
speaker in spinning room 





























employees plenty of music, but not 
enough to become monotonous. 
Each shift is given three approxi- 
mately 30-minute programs each 
day, or 12 records for each broad- 
cast. The programs for the first 
shift are from 8:00 to 8:30, 10:30 
to 11:00, and 1:30 to 2:00. The pro- 
grams for the other two shifts are 
presented at similar intervals. 
During the change of shifts—at 
seven, three, and eleven—a pro- 
gram of marches is played. These 
marches start five minutes before 
the change and run for five min- 
utes after. 


Programs 


Programs are made up largely 
of requests and include popular, 
Classical, sacred, and “hillbilly” 
numbers. Music-request slips and 
boxes are provided at conveniently 
located places in the canteen and 
on the door of the control room 
for the employees to turn in their 
requests. The appreciation of the 
employees has been definitely evi- 
denced by their numerous requests 
for favorite selections. 

Since the system has been in op- 
eration for only a short time, no 
definite figures are yet available 
as to reduction in absenteeism, but 
a decided difference in the morale 
of the employees can already be 
seen. “The Riverside Bulletin.” 
published weekly by Rocky Mount 
Mills for employees in the armed 
services, makes the following state- 
ment: “Employer and employee 
alike are well pleased. Production 
has gone up lately for some rea- 
son, music or not.” The manage- 
ment says: “The music seems to be 
making a very good impression, 
and it looks as though the results 
will be gratifying.” 

To give some idea as to the num- 
ber of speakers, or trumpets, re- 
quired for a given space, the waste 
mill can be used as an example. 
It is situated in a building to it- 
self, off from the main mill, and is 
approximately 75 x 150 feet. It is 
a complete unit within itself and 
contains one picker, 14 cards, two 
drawing frames, two roving 
frames, three spinning frames of 
200 spindles each, and two winders. 
Only two trumpets are used in the 
complete unit, with entirely satis- 
factory results. 

In the main mill, the card room, 
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which is approximately 60 by 300 
feet, has eight trumpets. Other 
rooms of the same size have four 
or six trumpets, depending on the 
noise level encountered. 

The trumpets are installed with 


all pointing in the same direction, 


close enough together so_ that 
where the volume of sound from 
one begins to diminish, it is re- 
inforced from another. 


Overcoming Machine Noises 


In locations of extreme noise, the 
frequency (pitch) of the noise is 
measured, and the music is ampli- 
fied on the other end of the sound 
spectrum. For example, if the ma- 
chine noises are of a high pitch, 
as around roving frames in the 
card room, the amplifier is so ad- 
justed that the bass notes of the 
music are emphasized. Similarly, 
if the machine noises are low and 
rumbling, the amplifier is adjusted 
so that the high notes are intensi- 
fied. 

Actual noise level measurements 
can be made to determine the 
amount of audio power required to 
make the music or speech clear and 
intelligible. 

To prevent any misimpression, 
it should be stated that, of course, 





The large number of requests for 
musical selections indicates em- 
_ ployee interest. 


the music in the mill is not so clear 
as it would be in a theater or a 
living room, since it has so much 
noise to overcome, but it is satis- 
factory and may be heard distinct- 
ly. Vocal selections are not so good 
as instrumental music, but they 
are used and can be understood. 
Marches, polkas, waltzes, piano so- 
los, and string music are excellent 
for broadcasting. 
anita 


A.A.T.C.C. Holds 
Teehnical Symposium 


A symposium on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Finishing and their Appli- 
cations to Fabrics” was conducted at 
the recent meeting of the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists in 
New York City. 

Alden D. Nute, Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., spoke on “Some 
Recent Aspects in the Finishing of 


Textile Fabrics with Melamine Res- — 


ins.” He pointed out that low polymer 
urea-formaldehyde resins have been 
used successfully for the past 10 or 
15 years in the production of crease-, 
crush-, and shrink-resistant finishes 
in cellulosic materials. 

Captain Joseph E. Goodavage, Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., discussed “Some Aspects 
of Finishing Marquisette with Cellu- 
lose Derivatives” in the paper which 
he presented. Captain Goodavage re- 
ferred to the importance of netting 
to the fighting man and the types of 
netting which have been employed up 
to the present day. These include the 
knitted types, such as Nottingham, 
Trico, and Bobbinette, and the present 
woven marquisette. He also referred 
to the development of the headnet 
and mosquito bar. The finishing pro- 
cedure was illustrated by a flowsheet 
of finishing operations with emphasis 
on the production of a permanent fin- 
ish using cellulose derivatives, and in- 
corporating pigment coloring, mil- 
dewproofing and water repellency. 

The subject of the paper presented 
by Robert R. Ackley, fellow for the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Company at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa., was: “The 
Softening and Lubrication of Tex- 
tiles.” Mr. Ackley stressed the nature 
of softening and lubricating action 
and the means by which it may be 
obtained through the various types of 
agents. He also discussed special ef- 
fects which may now be obtained 
by the use of cationic finishing agents 
in conjunction with various other fin- 


ishing materials. 
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General view of slasher with multi-motor drive; at left is control board with motor-generator set above 





Miulti-Motor Slasher Drive 





at Dwight Mig. Co. 


By J. W. Stribling 


THE NEED for an efficient method of maintaining uniform ten- 

sion between the delivery roll of a slasher and the loom 
beam has long been recognized. With the advent of the high- 
speed slasher, it became a necessify. Described here is the 
Westinghouse multi-motor slasher drive at the Dwight Manu- 
facturing Co., Alabama City, Alabama—an all-electric drive 
which has practically eliminated maintenance costs from the 
high-speed slasher drive and has solved the problem of main- 
taining uniform density throughout the loom beam. 


THE FIRST multi-motor slasher 
drive, recently developed by 

the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, was installed 
at the Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Alabama City, Alabama. 
Essentially, the drive is a direct- 
current, adjustable voltage system 
with “Rototrol” and two driving 
motors, one of which drives the 
beam and the other the delivery 
roll, cylinders, and size-box rolls. 
The system includes a motor-gen- 
erator set for converting the regu- 
lar a-c current of the mill into di- 
rect current for the slasher motors. 
Push-button stations may be 


used at convenient locations on the 
slasher to start, slow, or stop the 
motors; or, the starting switches 
can be connected to the conven- 
tional “shipper” handle of the 
slasher. On the Dwight installa- 
tion, the latter method is used be- 
cause the shipper mechanism also 
controls tension weights which are 
applied to the section beams. No 
friction is applied to the heads of 
the section beams while the slasher 
is in normal operation, but when 
it is slowed down or stopped, the 
shipper mechanism applies friction 
to the beam heads through these 
weights. 
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The shipper handle has the three 
usual positions: stop, slow, and full 
speed. Acceleration and decelera- 
tion of the slasher is automatic, ata 
pre-set rate, and cannot be changed 
by the operator. This ensures a 
uniform rate of acceleration or de- 
celeration and tends to minimize 
excess stresses on the yarn. 

The power requirements for 
driving the slasher with an all- 
electric drive are not more than, 
and are usually less than, when 
driven by a single motor and me- 
chanical. controls. 

The drive is installed on a high 
speed Saco-Lowell slasher which 
operates at a maximum speed of 
90 yards per minute. Formerly, 
the slasher was driven by a con- 
stant-speed squirrel-cage motor 
through transitorque driving units. 
As the diameter of the loom beam 
increased, the ratio of the transi- 
torque unit was changed to drive 
at lower speeds by a dancer roll 
connected mechanically to the 
driving unit. This drive was not 
satisfactorv: maintenance’ costs 
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Details of the moisture- 
control system: A, 24-hour 
recording chart of mois- 
ture content; B, electrode 
for controlling speed of 
slasher; C, speed indica- 
tor: D, instruction sheet 
for moisture controls. 








Shown here is the control 
board for the _ slasher 
drive: A, ammeter for in- 
dicating amount of tension 
on yarn between delivery 
roll and beam: B, tension- 
control knob: C, motor 
which operates speed- 
control rheostat: D, motor 
for controlling rate of ac- 
celeration. 





At left is shown the mo- 
tor which drives the de- 
livery roll, cylinders, and 
size-box rolls; right, the 
beam driving motor. 
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Rear view of high-speed slasher with multi-motor drive 


were high, and there was an appre- 
ciable loss in production due to 
the slasher’s being shut down while 
repairs were being made. 

The principal advantage shown 
by the multi-motor drive at Dwight 
has been in lower maintenance 
costs, together with higher produc- 
tion because of less time out for 
repairs, and in providing the weave 
room with warp beams of uniform 
tension and moisture content. 


Controlling the Tension 


The individual motor for driving 
the loom beam is controlled by the 
load regulator (Rototrol), the unit 
which maintains uniform tension 
on the yarn as the beam fills up, 
without the use of a slipping clutch 
or any other mechanical means of 
counteracting the increasing di- 
ameter of the beam. A tension con- 
trol rheostat is mounted on the con- 
trol board installed adjacent to the 
front of the slasher, where it is 
within easy reach of the operator, 
and it includes a calibrated dial 
with an adjusting knob and indi- 
cator. When a set is started up, the 
knob is adjusted to where the prop- 
er tension between the delivery roll 
and the loom beam is obtained. 
The same tension will then be 
maintained throughout each beam 
in the set. That amount of tension 
can be duplicated at any other 
time, on the same, or a similar 
style, by setting the indicator to 
the same reading on the dial. 

Uniform tension throughout the 
beam is maintained by regulating 
the current to the beam-driving 


motor. If the motor were constant 
speed, and if there were no com- 
pensating element, the tension on 
the yarn would increase as the di- 
ameter of the beam increased. 
However, with the multi-motor 
drive, as the tension on the 
yarn tends to increase, the load 
regulator (Rototrol) slows down 
the motor by regulating the d-c 
voltage applied to the motor field 
so that the ammeter reading, on 
the dial directly underneath the 
tension control dial, remains con- 
stant. In other words, the amount 
of tension on the yarn shows up 
on the control board as amperes, 
and the Rototrol maintains this 
uniform amperage by increasing 
the voltage to the field of the 
beam-driving motor as the beam 
increases in diameter. 


If more tension on the yarn is 
required, the operator turns the 
tension-control dial to a higher 
reading, which immediately shows 
up as higher amperage on the am- 
meter. The Rototrol then takes 
over and maintains that tension 
throughout the beam, regardless of 
the diameter. 


Moisture Content Controls 
Regulate Speed of Slasher 


The speed of the slasher is regu- 
lated by a rheostat mounted on the 
control board. This rheostat, oper- 
ated by the moisture content con- 
troller, regulates the d-c current 
going to the motor which drives the 
delivery roll of the slasher, as well 
as the cylinder and the size-box 
rolls. 
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The moisture content controls on 
the Dwight slashers are manufac- 
tured by the Barber-Colman Com- 
pany and are used in conjunction 
with the multi-motor drive. As 
stated, the control operates through 
the speed-control rheostat of the 
driving unit, increasing or decreas- 
ing the speed of the slasher to con- 
trol the moisture content. The 
eylinders are kept at a uniform 
temperature. 

The moisture content controller 
operates on the electrical-resistance 
principle. The electrical resistance 
of the yarn is a function of its mois- 
ture content, and as the warp 
leaves the final drying cylinder, it 
passes between a pair of electrodes 
which measure any variation in 
this resistance. An electronic cir- 
cuit, controlled by the resistance 
variation, actuates a recorder and 
operates a motor, connected to the 
rheostat which regulates the speed 
of the individual motor driving the 
delivery roll. As changes in the 
moisture content of the yarn are 
detected by the measuring circuit, 
the motor positions the rheostat to 
either increase or decrease the 
Slasher speed. Any variation 
causes the controller to make a 
rapid speed adjustment which is 
proportional to the variation. <A 
24-hour chart record is made 
showing the moisture conditions in 
the yarn, and the associated con- 
trols hold this moisture content 
within one half of one per cent. 


On the Dwight installation, the 
measuring roll, immediately pre- 
ceding the first split rod, serves as 
one of the electrodes, the other 
electrode being a small roller 
which is held against the measur- 
ing roll, with the yarn running be- 
tween. 

The moisture content controller 
automatically makes all speed ad- 
justments to maintain uniform 
moisture content, as well as any 
major changes which may be re- 
quired between sets. 

The amount of moisture to be 
left in the yarn is predetermined 
for the atmospheric conditions pre- 
vailing in the weave room. Since 
that amount is left in the yarn on 
the slasher and does not have to 
be regained in the weave room. 
the warps are in equilibrium with 
weave-room conditions when de- 
livered. 
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Chiguola Increases Loom Speeds 
After Installing Spreaders 


TOLD HERE is how the Chiquola Manufacturing Company, 

Honea Path, S. C., increased the speed of their looms, with 
a corresponding increase in weave room production, by installing 
“spreader” attachments between the loom sides. The spreader 
is a brace between the sides of the loom, the attachment includ- 
ing extra bearings for the crank shaft and cam shaft, for the 
purpose of reducing vibration.—The Editor. 


CHIQUOLA Manufacturing Com- 

pany has increased the speed 
of its 40-inch, E-Model Draper 
looms, installed in 1904 and 1928, 
from 160 to 180 picks per minute 
by putting in “spreaders” (an en- 
gineering term for a brace) be- 
tween the loom sides. The mill 
manufactures print cloths, tobacco 
cloths, and gauze, with 30s warp 
and 40s to 44s filling. 

Over a year ago the mill began 
installing the patented spreader at- 
tachments, as manufactured by 
Mountain City Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Greenville, S. C., 
with the idea that the added brac- 
ing of the looms would permit 
higher speeds, which in turn would 


increase the production of the 
weave room. . 


The Attachment 


The parts included with the at- 
tachment are indicated in the pho- 
tograph reproduced below. The 
spreader itself is a channel casting 
between the loom sides, with two 
“feet” on each side which are bolt- 
ed and doweled to the sides. It is 
installed immediately underneath 
the crank shaft. there being a well 
at each end for the crank and Pitt- 
man arm. Adjacent to, and inside 
of the crank on each side, an extra 
bearing is installed for the crank 
shaft, thus providing a bearing on 
each side of the crank on each side 


The spreader attachment installed on an E-Model Draper loom: A. 

the spreader itself; B. the two extra bearings for the crank shaft; 

C, the two vertical stands, on which are mounted the two extra 
bearings for the cam shaft 
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of the loom, a total of four bearings 
for the shaft. 

Extending downward from the 
spreader are two vertical stands 
which are bolted between the 
spreader and the cross girts of the 
loom. On these vertical stands are 
mounted two extra bearings for 
the cam shaft. 

Attached to the spreader on each 
side of the loom are brackets for 
supporting the stop motion. 


Loom Production Increased 


The extra bracing obtained with 
the spreader attachment has re- 
duced the vibration of the looms to 
the extent that the speeds have 
been increased 1212 per cent, with 
a -crresponding increase in loom 
production. Actually, the efficien- 
cy of the looms is slightly higher 
than it was at the lower speed, the 
mill officials attributing this extra 
efficiency to fewer loom stops. The 
number of looms operated per 
weaver is the same as before the 
change, and no change was made 
in the piece rates. The extra pro- 
duction has resulted in higher 
earnings for the weavers, who re- 
port that it takes no more effort to 
run the looms at the higher speed. 

No change was made in the loom 
assignments of the loom fixers, but 
an extra warp-change man was 
added for approximately each four 
sections. This was necessary be- 
cause the increased speed meant 
that the warps would run out that 
much faster, which would result in 
an overload on the fixers unless 
help were provided in changing the 
warps. With this help in changing 
warps, the fixers report there has 
been no increase in their work 
load. 

The records of the mill indicate 
that there has been no increase in 
loom supplies, except that the 
higher speed does seem to cause 
the leather check straps and box- 
front covers to wear out a little 
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faster. There has been no increase 
in the consumption of shuttles or 
filling bobbins, and the number of 
looms serviced per battery hand 
has remained the same as before 
the change in speed. 


’ Installing the Spreader 


In installing the spreader at- 
tachments, it is customary to work 
on four looms at a time, starting at 
one end of a line and working 
through to the other. The in- 
stalling crew consists of four men 
and a helper, there being one man 
to each loom, with the helper as- 
sisting in the heavy work of lift- 
ing the spreaders and any other 
jobs requiring more than one man 
to perform. Approximately eight 
hours are required to change the 
four looms. 

After the loom is stopped ani’ 
the warp has been removed, the 
crank shaft is taken out and sent to 
the machine shop to have the extra 
bearing surfaces cut. This re- 


quires but a short time, and each 


shaft is returned to its loom before 
the remainder of the attachment 
has been installed. While the 
crank shaft is out, it is tested for 
true running, and if it “runs out,” 
it is discarded and a new or re- 
worked shaft is used; it has not 
been found practicable to attempt 
to straighten shafts which are 
found to be bent. Extra crank 
shafts are kept on hand to be used 
when any of the removed shafts 
have to be discarded. 

Since the cam shafts are made 
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The installation of 1204 E-Model belt-driven looms, made in 1904 


of finished cold-rolled steel, it is 
not necessary for them to be al- 
tered. However, they are removed 
trom the looms, because it has been 
found that the new bearings can be 
lined up much faster by using a 
“try-shaft.” a plain shaft of the 
same diameter as the cam shaft and 
long enough to extend through all 
the bearings. A try-shaft is also 
used to line up the bearings of the 
crank shaft before it is replaced in 
the loom. 

The spreader is attached to the 
sides of the loom with four bolts, 
one to each foot of the spreader. 
After all the bearings have been 
properly lined up by the use of the 
try-shafts, the bolts are given a 
final tightening, and then each foot 


Shown here are the E-Model, motor-driven looms at Chiquola 
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of the spreader is drilled for a 
dowel pin. These pins lock the 
spreader in place, with the bear- 
ings in proper alignment. 

The older looms at Chiquola, 
built in 1904, are belt-driven from 
overhead shafts, and before the 
change, there were four motors 
driving the 1204 looms. As each 
line of looms was changed over to 
spreaders, a smaller motor was in- 
stalled for that line only, thus per- 
mitting the speed of one line of 
looms to be increased by changing 
only one pulley, the V-belt sheave 
on the motor. 

The looms which were installed 
in 1928 are individually driven by 
15-horsepower motors. When asked 
as to whether more power is re- 
quired at the higher loom speeds, 
the mill officials stated that power 
tests have not been made but that 
the motors on the individually- 
driven looms run no hotter than 
they did at the lower speed. 

As an example of the effect of 
the reduction in vibration, it is re- 
ported that, where they would 
have possibly a hundred loom sides 
to break from vibration on the 
1204 older (1904) looms in a year, 
at the then speed of 160 picks per 
minute, they have had only one 
side to break in the past year at 
the higher speed of 180 picks. 

Another effect of the reduction 
in vibration—the elimination of 
false stops on the mechanical stop 
motions—is attributed to the extra 
bearings on the cam shafts. 
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Spinnability of Saw-Ginned vs 


Roller-Ginned Cotton 


A report from a recognized source on the spin- 
ability of long staple American Upland cottons 
which have been ginned under the two systems. 


By Simon Williams and Jack Towery* 


CONSIDERABLE interest is being 

shown in the question of the 
best methods of ginning to pre- 
serve the quality of long staple 
American Upland cotton, being 
grown in increasing quantities 
across the cotton belt. A recent re- 
port by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture focussed considerable 
attention on this question and 
stimulated many controversial 
comments.” Of a consequence, it 
was deemed advisable to publish 
some data which were gathered 





*A contribution of the research division, 
National Ootton Council of America. 


during the 1942-43 and 1943-44 
seasons which bear directly on the 
problem. 


The data presented herein are 
not to be considered as the results 
of a comprehensive study of the 
question of saw ginning vs. roller 
ginning. They are rather the re- 
sult of but several spinning tests 
and are of interest because they 
seem to bear out the data gathered 
by the U.S.D.A., which point to the 
fact that saw ginning long staple 
American Upland cotton yields cot- 
tons of equal or better quality, all 
factors being considered, to that 
produced by roller ginning, in 


terms of current methods of yarn 
and fiber evaluation. 

Three strains of irrigated Acala 
cotton—Stahmann Strain 28, Mt. 
Valley, and Mesa Acala 196—were 
tested, saw ginned and roller 
ginned, both for fiber properties 
and for carded yarn quality, no 
combing facilities being available 
for these tests. 


Fiber Properties. In terms of fi- 
ber properties, the saw-ginned 
stock tended to be somewhat long- 
er, but no significant differences 
could be observed in length vari- 
ability, Pressley Index, or fineness 
(micrograms per inch). 

























































































TABLE 1 
Saw Ginning Vs. Roller Ginning Study 
Spinning and Fiber Test Data for Stahmann Strain No. 28 
Classers’ Fineness Mean Length Upper | Coefficient 
Strain Preparation Immaturity Pressley? Half 
Grade and Micrograms Sutter-Webb M of 
28 A.S.T.M. Index ean 
Staple Per Inch Sorter Ins. Ins. Variation 
Roller Good MLT SP 1-5/16 8.95 26.27% 6.61 1.048 1.362 33.12% 
Ginned 
Saw Excellent GMEW 1-5/16 4.11 26.86% 6.92 1.049 1.349 81.15% 
Ginned 
Nep Count SKEIN STRENGTH YARN GRADES 
Strain Manufacturing 
per Remarks 
28 Waste 
Sq. In. 22’s 44's 66's 22’s 44’s 66's 
Roller 10.00% 124 146.8 54.8 26.9 A A+ A— No ends down 
Ginned 
Saw 9.59% 151 145.6 60.7 88.8 A+ A Be No ends down 
Ginned 
1Obtained from data supplied by U. 8S. D. A. Cotton Fiber and Spinning Laboratory, College Station, Texas. 
7Average of 10 breaks on one machine. 
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TABLE 2 


Saw Ginning Vs. Roller Ginning Study 
Yarn Properties of Mt. Valley and Mesa Acala Strains 














































































































































































































Skein Strength in Pounds Yarn Appearance 
Yarn No. | T.M. Mt. Valley Yarn No. T.M. Mesa Acala 196 Mt. Valley Mesa Acala 196 
| 8a. | RG | S.G. R.G. | = 8.4. R.G. 8.G. R.G. 
| 3.15 311 | 280 | 295 | 295 200 0C* CUA ~ (Cd|ltiéS A Yr B+ 
11 | 3.50 824 | # £297 11 3.25 308 | 279 | A A— A— | B+ 
| 3.85 332__—| 306 | 3.60 310 285 A ) A-— a = 
ee 135 | 126) | | 8.15 137 Y 121 | A— BY | Br | B 
22 «| 8.75 131 | 1382 | 22 3.50 137 122 A | B+ A— | Br 
|__410 | 134 | 131 | 3.85 139 | 1235 | A | A— | A— |j_ B+ 
. | 3.65 = | 81 74 3.40 2 77 ~6~6|| hl 6A— | A— | B | B 
33 | 4.00 82 80 33 | 3.75 83 | 77 A— A— B+ | B 
ne | 80 | 78 ___ 4.10 81 75 A— | A— | B+ | Bt 
., ad 59 | 58 3.65 61 | 56 A | Be | B+ | — 
44 | 4.25 60 58 44 4.00 2 58 A— B+ B+ B 
|___ 4.60 58 | 57 4.35 63 | 57 A— A— B+ B+ 
zi | 4.15 34 32 4.25 37 31 B— B B— a 
66 | 4.50 34 33 66 4.60 34 30 B- B B+ 
|__-4.85 33 31 4.95 | 33 | 29 B me B B— 
Manufacturing. In terms of yarn 
manufacture, total waste was low 
for all tests and differed very lit- 
tle as between saw-ginned and TABLE 3 
roller-ginned stock. Nep count was Saw Ginning Vs. Roller Ginning Study 
definitely higher for the saw- Manufacturing Characteristics of Mt. Valley and Mesa Acala Strains 
ginned cotton. All samples were 
spun with no ends down. 
Waste Percentage 
Quality. In terms of carded yarn (Based on 16 Ib. lap) Nep 
quality, the saw-ginned cotton gave = Canta 
¢ . & 
stronger yarns throughout, which, Sample a . 5 : : ma 
on the whole, were better in ap- = Se 
& = ia = | Sa. Inch 
pearance than those produced from 2 o 2 ao 
' S bs Se 
roller-ginned stock. = © = Fx ar 
Experimental Method Mountain Saw Ginned | 2.86 | 0.30 | 0.30 | 0.15 3.61 | 0.270 
Sampling. The raw cotton tested Valley Roller Ginned | 2.35 | 0.29 | 0.44 | 0.15 | 3.23 | 0.173 
represented samples from the first | 
picking, taken from the same field Mesa Acala Saw Ginned 2.98 0.37 0.19 0.19 3.73 | 0.3309 
and thoroughly homogenized in 196 Roller Ginned . 3.07 0.20 | 0.61 | 0.20 | 4.08 0.108 
seed-cotton form. The cotton sam- 
ple was then halved, each half be- 
ing subjected to ginning in com- 
mercial gins. The Strain No. 28 
was studied during the 1942-43 sea- 
son and was reported separately’ TABLE 4 
from the data covering the other Saw Ginning Vs. Roller Ginning Study 
strains, selected from the 1943-44 etiaiasie porn aw iihiies tiniiie 
i i ; e cala Strains 
crop. All samples were grown ee Cpa © a an - 
using irrigation culture. ee Va er 
| te | 3% on 3 
Testing. All fiber and yarn tests | E ise | $3 ” ees 
were made under standard condi- maces a | of | Sea | S80| Sy gp 
tions (65% R.H. and 70° F), by | $4 | 88,1 8.8] ES | BES 
i = bd 2) = a OC om | ed ie J a Os 
A.S.T.M. methods. | 
Spi . All . . d Mt. Valley | Saw Ginned 1.12 1.39 26 | 7.33 3.47 
inning. spinnin s done 
P 3 P .— Roller Ginned 1.05 1.34 29 | 7.31 3.21 
under standard controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions (65% R.H. and Mesa Acala Saw Ginned 1.27 1.51 22 7.20 8.29 
196 Roller Ginned 1.28 1.52 22 7.18 8.31 
(1) ‘‘Saw Ginning vs. Roller Ginning for 
Long Staple Upland Cotton,’’ U.S.D.A. Food _ 
Distribution Administration and Agricultural ? : 
Research Administration in cooperation with Note: 1. Length data calculated from Sutter-Webb array. , ) 
Clemson Agricultural College, 1943. 2. Pressley Index average of 20 breaks, 10 on each of two machines, by one 
(2) These data were reported in a gen- operator. 
éral release across the cotton belt late in 
1948. 
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70° F) on the following equipment: 

Centrif-Air machine 

Aldrich 2-beater picker 

Whitin 40-inch card 

Whitin 4-roll drawing 

Whitin Super-draft roving 

. Whitin long-draft spinning. 
It will be observed that only one 

twist multiplier was studied for 

Strain No. 28. Three twist mul- 


SPE repr 


tipliers were studied for the other 
strains to ensure the location of 
optimum strength. 

All data are shown in Tables 1-4. 


Conclusions 


The data summarized in Tables 
1 to 4 seem to bear out the con- 
tention that there are no signifi- 
cant advantages in roller ginning 


which offset the increased econo- 
mies effected by saw ginning in 
the staple lengths included in this 
study. While such staple lengths 
are normally combed prior to spin- 
ning, combing would most likely 
only increase the yarn strength 
without demonstrating any superi- 
or qualities on the part of roller- 
ginned stock. 








Jane Burdette Anderson, Tennes- 
see’s “Maid of Cotton.” was a lead- 
ing attraction at the “Cotton in 
Combat” exhibit when Victory 
Parade of Spotlight Bands saluted 
the textile industry of Chattanooga 


Chattanooga’s Textile Industry 
Gets Nationwide Salute 


THE TEXTILE industry of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was saluted 
by Coca-Cola’s Victory Parade of 
Spotlight Bands on March 2. 5,000 
of the 15,000 textile workers of the 
area gathered in Chattanooga’s 
block-long municipal auditorium 
for the evening event, which was 
broadcast on a nation-wide net- 
work and shortwaved overseas. 

It was announced that since 
Pearl Harbor the textile area of 
Chattanooga has produced 40 mil- 
lion pounds of yarn, 65 million 
yards of cloth, and over 22 million 
pairs of hose—enough of the lat- 
ter to equip every member of the 
armed forces with two pair. Prin- 
cipal local war products include 
blankets, sleeping bags, lining 
cloth, netting, suiting goods, and 
hosiery. 
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In their first public appearance 
since returning recently to the 
United States, six “Heroes of 
Bloody Bastogne” told briefly of 
their experiences and stressed the 
urgent need for war workers to 
‘stay on the job to finish the job.” 
Two illuminated displays, flanking 
the stage, emphasized the same 
theme. 

The army also staged an im- 
pressive “Cotton in Combat” dlis- 
play in the lobby of the auditorium. 
This gave the textile workers a 
vivid depiction of the importance 
of their production. 

A feature of the show which 
drew much attention was the ap- 
pearance of Miss Jane Burdette 
Anderson, of Jackson, Tenn., the 
state’s “Maid of Cotton.” Her at- 
tractiveness did much to relieve 


the stern wartime reality of the 
“Cotton in Combat” exhibit. 

The arrangements committee for 
the textile industry included T. B. 
Farmer, Margate Hosiery Mills, 
chairman; C. E. Waller, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills; R. E. Hardesty, Da- 
venport Hosiery Mills; and B. P. 
Barnes, Dixie Mercerizing Com- 
pany. Promotion and coordination 
were handled by M/Sgt. Early 
Maxwell, of Fort Oglethorpe’s pub- | 
lic relations division, and Bart Lei- | 
per, executive director, Chattanoo- 
gans, Inc. 

The appearance of the combat 
veterans of the 10l1st Airborne Di- 
vision was made possible through 
the cooperation of Major-General 
Frederick E. Uhl, commanding 
general of the Fourth Service Com- 
mand. 
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Pre-Lubrieated Sealed 
Ball Bearings for Motors 


By (0. S. Williams 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONE OF THE most important im- 

provements in electric motor 
design in recent years has been the 
adoption of pre-lubricated sealed 
“cartridge” ball bearings. They re- 
duce almost to the vanishing point 
the one remaining part of the 
Squirrel cage induction motors 
that requires maintenance. 

The pre-lubricated cartridge 
ball bearing consists of the stand- 
ard single row of balls mounted 
in races of the same width as the 
double-row ball bearings. Metal 
shields (A) are anchored solidly in 
the outer race near the outer edges 
by snap rings (B), extending down 
and inward to a close running 
clearance from the inner race. 
Thus adequate space for grease is 
provided, and at the same time 
there are highly effective seals 
against the leakage of grease or 
the entrance of dirt. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates the 
bearing assembled in a motor 
bracket. 

The excellent performance of 
this type of bearing in industrial 
motors is the result of many oper- 
ating advantages, some of which 
are: 

1. The tightly sealed grease en- 
closure reduces oxidation of the 
grease, thus promoting longer 
grease life. 

2. There is reduced maintenance 
expense because of infrequent 
greasing. 

3. Simpler assembly of the bear- 
ing in the motor bracket reduces 
the risk of trouble due to inaccu- 
rate mounting. 

4. Protection is afforded against 
entrance of dirt and leakage of 
grease. 

5. When the motors are dis- 
assembled for any reason, the 


bearings are protected against dirt 
as well as if enclosed in the con- 
ventional cartridges. 

The snap ring and shield may 
be quickly removed with a screw 
driver, giving access to the bear- 
ing for removal of old grease and 
addition of new grease. 

Although these and other ad- 
vantages were recognized, the pre- 
lubricated sealed ball bearings 
were first used in special motor 
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applications. One application was 
in a machine-tool motor that was 
recessed into the machine and 
hence had to be taken from the 
machine in order to grease the 
bearings. The pre-lubricated 
sealed ball bearing was adopted 
because it would require greasing 
at less frequent intervals. 

Many other special motor de- 
signs have also made use of the 
pre-lubricated seal ball bearings, 
because of the space saved in the 
simpler bracket assembly. They 
have contributed in many ways to 
the development of modern ma- 
chines by providing greater flexi- 
bility in the mounting of motors 
on and in the machines. 
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But the most important use of 
the pre-lubricated seal ball bear- 
ing to date is in lint-free spinning 
frame motors. These motors are 
skeleton frame type, as open as 
possible, and all surfaces are care- 
fully made as smooth as possible 
to permit free flow of lint through 
the motors. It was felt that the 
usual grease fitting and grease re- 
lief clutch would detract from the 
streamlined appearance of the mo- 
tor bracket. It was therefore de- 
cided to use the pre-lubricated 
seal ball bearing and omit all ex- 
ternal greasing fixtures. 

The question immediately 
raised, of course, is that the brack- 
ets must be removed from the lint- 
free motors to change the grease. 
The answer to this, based on the 
recommendations of the bearing 
manufacturer and our own expe- 
rience, is that the bearings need be 
greased only once every three 
years. 

Several thousand lint-free mo- 
tors have therefore seen from 
three to five years’ service. The 
urgent demands for more cloth 
have caused many mills to run 24 
hours a day for most of this time. 

In order to determine how these 
motors have stood up, an inspec- 
tion was made recently of 30 bear- 
ings chosen at random out of about 
600 motors installed in six differ- 
ent southern cotton mills, all of 
which had operated’ at least four 
years, 24 hours a day, and none of 
which had been greased since in- 
stallation; all had both bearings 
and grease in good condition. 

Although the pre-lubricated seal 
ball bearings were first used for 
special reasons, they have made 
such a name for themselves in 
these and other applications that 
they are now ready for general 
use on motors. While they are now 
being used on standard single 
phase and induction motors up to 
5 hp, as opportunity permits, they 
also will be used on standard mo- 
tors of larger ratings. 
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WW. M. MeLaurine 
Will Coordinate 


N. C. Foundations 


W. M. McLAURINE, who recently 

retired as secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, has accepted 
a position as director of founda- 
tions for North Carolina State Col- 
lege in Raleigh. He will co-ordinate 
promotional and publicity activi- 
ties of the following four founda- 
tions organized in the last two 
years: N. C. Textile Foundation, 
Inc.; N. C. Engineering Founda- 
tions, Inc.; the Agricultural Foun- 
dation, Inc.; and the N. C. Dairy 
Foundations, Inc. 

The textile foundation, of which 
W. J. Carter, Greensboro, is presi- 
dent, was founded by alumni two 
years ago, and its success inspired 
the establishment of the other 
three groups during 1944. So far, 
$691,000 has been contributed to 
the textile organization. 

Mr. McLaurine was active in ed- 
ucational work for many years be- 
fore he became affiliated with the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. He was a professor at 
the Georgia School of Technology 
for four years, leaving there to be- 
come secretary of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. For 
more than 18 years, he was with 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, retiring from this 
position, as previously announced 
in COTTON, on March 1. He is con- 
sidered an expert on industrial re- 
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lations, having done a great deal 
of writing in the field (for this 
publication and others), as well as 
a great deal of speaking. 

Mr. McLaurine’s office will be 
established in Charlotte, but he 
plans to spend a large part of his 
time in Raleigh, as well as in trav- 
eling over the state. 


STA Abandons 
Spring Meetings 


M. Weldon Rogers of Wellford, S. 
C., president of the Southern Textile 
Association, has announced that no 
spring meetings will be held this year 
by any of the organization’s divisions. 
The decision was made in accordance 
with wishes expressed by the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s War 
Committee on Conventions. 

It has been the custom of the 
Southern Textile Association to con- 
duct technical sessions each spring 
and fall in the principal industrial 
centers throughout the Carolinas and 
Virginia. During 1944, twelve meet- 
ings devoted to textile plant opera- 
tions were held by the association’s 
six divisions. 

“We regret that the program of 
the Southern Textile Association has 
to be changed,” President Rogers has 
stated, “but at this particular time 
everyone should understand the rea- 
sons which make this change neces- 
sary. As soon as the present restric- 
tions on holding meetings are re- 
moved, we will plan to make up the 
time lost.” 

During this period, James T. Mc- 
Aden, secretary-treasurer, will pre- 





pare occasional issues of the S.T.A. 
News, a wartime publication intend- 
ed to maintain the interest of mem- 
bers. Volume 37 of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association Book of Proceedings, 
scheduled for distribution in- the in- 
dustry this spring, will contain steno- 
graphic reports of the seven division- 
al meetings held last fall. 


* 


Davison Publishing Co. 

Issues 1945 Directories 

Davison Publishing Company, 
Ridgewood, N. J., has just issued the 
50th annual edition of its Rayon and 
Silk Trades. This is familiar to the 
industry as the “Red Book,” the guide 
to rayon, nylon, other synthetics, and 
silk trades. ¥ 

The 1945 Textile Blue Book is 
scheduled for completion the end of 
July. Copies of the ““Textile Direc- 
tory for Salesmen” and reprints of 
“Mills Classified by Product Sec- 
tion,” from the 1944 Blue Book, are 
available now. 


® 


1944 Annual Yearbook 
Issued by A.A.T.C.C. | 


The 1944 Year Book of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists has been issued by 
Howes Publishing Co., Inc., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The 21st 
edition of this reference work should 
prove valuable to chemists, colorists, 
and others concerned with the appli- 
cation of dyes and chemicals to tex- 
tiles. 7 

Cost of the book is $3.50, and it 
may be obtained from the publishers. 
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All Out for War, 
All-Out Control 


TEXTILES — at least cotton, wool, 

and rayon—were all put in the 
same boat in February, when an- 
nouncement was made of the M-388 
program and the allied MAP (Maxi- 
mum Average Price regulation) plan. 
The textile industries, since the be- 
ginning of the year, have been pre- 
dominantly committed to production 
for the war. The WPB-OPA program 
for civilian production (M-388 and 
MAP) was devised to take care of 
essential low-end needs. 

Time early in March posed the 
question whether, after months of 
racking labor, the WPB and OPA, in 
finally bringing forth their much 
advertised plan, had “brought forth a 
mastodon or a mouse.” Perhaps more 
Significant is the statement from a 
spokesman of the domestic wool 
growers that the program is the first 
instance of attempted vertical con- 
trol by the: government of an entire 
industry—and at that, one of the 
largest in the United States. 

All during the war, we have had 
plenty of evidence that the textile 
industries were doing their utmost 
to cooperate for the ultimate object 
of victory over the Axis Powers. 
Government agencies themselves 
have praised the results. Since the 
spring of 1942, a steadily increasing 
proportion of the effort has been 
necessarily devoted toward comply- 
ing with controls and directives of 
new and inexperienced government 
agencies, with interminable complica- 
tions as the result. 


Government Agencies 
Work Out Theories 


Dr. William Y. Elliott, head of the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, testi- 
fied in March, before the Smith Com- 
mittee, that the Army’s require- 
ments for cotton goods are expected 
to rise further after the German col- 
lapse. He reported that the great in- 
crease this year in military orders, 
when translated into terms of sup- 
ply, means that there has been a de- 
crease in fabrics for civilians as fol- 
lows: cotton, 44% from 1942; rayon, 
17% from 1942; wool, 54% from 
1944. 

In order to remedy this situation, 
the combined government agencies 


devoted themselves to the creation of 


‘a plan that would ostensibly take 


care of the most essential require- 
ments of the civilian population. By 
this they meant the public need for 
medium and low-priced apparel. But 
they—agencies established within a 
few short years—devised the plan 
with apparently a minimum of ad- 
vice from practical producers of tex- 
tile fabrics or clothing. 

The theory of providing essential 
apparel in the lower ranges was a 
pretty one. After announcement of 
M-388, the impractical elements be- 
gan quickly to appear, brought out 
through criticism by private interests 
which would have to work under the 
program. So, after a month or so 
from the time of the announcement, 
postponement of effective dates and 
modifications were in order. 


Mills Closed Pending 
Clarification of Plan 


Throughout the first quarter of 
1945, the essential government needs 
were taking up most of the produc- 
tive effort of textile mills, as is ob- 
vious from the figures given on out- 


put shrinkage for civilian purposes 
However, it was notable that in 
March the OPA found it necessary 
and essential to allow the War De- 
partment to pay prices above its ex- 
isting ceilings for textiles and ap- 
parel manufactured against military 
specifications. 

Reports were current, meanwhile, 
that certain textile mills were clos- 
ing because they could proceed no 
further on civilian production until 
matters were clarified as to M-388. 
The MAP program of prices, for one 
thing, was still unannounced, and 
this itself led to postponement of the 
effective date for M-388 from April 
15 to May 1 or later. 

At mid-March, advices from the 
textile market were that M-388 had 
been so riddled with protests that it 
might be entirely nullified and, if 
not, would be drastically modified. 
Government officials still contended 
that the program was essential and 
would be modified only in minor 
degree. 

On the surface, the program looked 
like a nationally important test of all- 
out control of an important industry 
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under the guise of a war measure. In 
one quarter, the cotton industry is 
charged with limited effectiveness in 
its course of action toward govern- 
ment planning relative to the in- 
dustry. 

It should be obvious to industry in 
general by this time that vertical ac- 
tion toward government intervention 
in business is necessary if private 
enterprise is to survive after the war. 


Decline in Quality 


From the beginning of the war the 
experienced executives of business 
were wary of runaway markets. The 
results following rampant inflation 
after the first World War were not 
forgotten by private industry. It was 
satisfactory to business that govern- 
ment should institute measures to 
forestall a repetition of that disas- 
trous experience. 


Yet the methods of government 
under war have been theoretical and 


‘experimental, even political, with the 


result that anti-inflation measures 
have not sufficed fully to stop ad- 
vancing costs. While they have un- 
doubtedly checked the tendency, the 
costs of industry have advanced, and 
in textiles as elsewhere. 

Under these circumstances, the 
WPB-OPA textile program for forc- 
ing production into the low-end lines 
and for a roll-back of prices meant 
only quality depreciation, in the 
widespread opinion of the textile 
trade. The program, if carried out in 
its present form, said Edward N. 
Allen, president of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association at the 
Congressional committee hearing in 
March, will set off the greatest qual- 
ity decline in merchandise in the his- 
tory of the country. 
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March 19, 1945 


Workers’ Annual Wage 


MANY UNION leaders believe that 
a regular annual guaranteed in- 
come is feasible and attainable at 
this period of our industrial life. Nu- 
merous articles and speeches made 
by union leaders indicate that for the 
years ahead this will be labor’s prin- 
cipal objective, just as the eight-hour 
day and the 40-hour week were great 
objectives in recent years. 

The advertising campaign has be- 
gun in certain areas. Some of the 
union statements indicate that to the 
homemaker the annual wage means 
relief from worry and assurance of a 
steady income to feed, clothe, and 
shelter the family. To the wage 
earner, it means the right of an in- 
dividual who is ready and able to 
work to have a steady job, pride in 
himself, and confidence in his ability 
to provide for his loved ones. 

Today, there are about 1000 com- 
panies, some of them very large, 
which have adopted some method of 
stabilizing employment and pay on 
a long range basis. 

Some of the benefits accruing there- 
from, in addition to better morale 
and more satisfied labor are: (1) a 
noticeable lessening of labor turn- 
over and absenteeism; (2) a state- 
ment to management to so plan ac- 
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tivities as to iron out peaks and val- 
leys by a better arrangement of work 
schedules or by developing new prod- 
ucts which will absorb the workers 
in highly seasonal occupations. In 
many instances, this plan has result- 
ed in larger profits, dividends, etc., 
and management has been put on the 
alert to see that it can function under 
the new set-up. 

It may be some time before the 
annual wage is universally adopted, 
but it is a step forward in the pat- 
tern of the new world. The most im- 
portant thing in a man’s life is the 
assurance of a steady job. Nothing 
can take the place of steady work 
because a man and his family can, 
under such conditions, work out life’s 
problems with some degree of assur- 
ance. His responsibility is to per- 
form so that he may enjoy such privi- 
lege. 

Despite prejudices and obstacles, 
the annual wage idea is destined to 
become more popular and more wide- 
ly used. Experience shows that it 
is good business for the company, for 
the workers, and for the community. 

To adopt such a plan, much pre- 
vious planning must be done. Time 
and sympathetic cooperation will be 
required. The minimum annual wage 
is all that can be expected, and it 
must be reasonable and well distrib- 
uted. 


“The Vinsen Directive” 


Quoted below is a statement of Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization Vin- 
son, dated March 8 and made just be- 
fore turning over his work to the new 
director, Mr. Davis. 

“1, The National War Labor Board 
is hereby authorized to approve or 
direct the classes of wage adjustments 
herein set forth, irrespective of Para- 
graph 2 of Executive Order No. 9328. 
If there is reason to believe that such 
adjustments will cause an increase 
in price ceilings or production costs, 
they shall become effective only if 
approved by the Director of Econom- 
ic Stabilization: 


(a) Vacation provisions up to one 
week after one year of service and 
two weeks after five years; 


(b) Shift differentials in non- 
continuous operations not to ex- 
ceed 4c per hour for the second 
shift, and 8c for the third shift; 


(c) Merit increases and automatic 
progressions on a basis no more 
liberal than that embodied in the 
Board’s present standards; 


(d) Re-classifications and job re- 
evaluations not to exceed an av- 
erage increase for all employees in 
the plant covered by the order or 
authorization of ic per hour or 


1%. The Board shall continue to 
use its present safeguards to pre- 
vent such adjustments from be- 
coming general wage increases. In 
rare and unusual cases affecting 
the critical needs of war produc- 
tion, the Board may authorize or 
direct re-classifications or re-eval- 
uations above these amounts, but 
such adjustments shall become ef- 
fective only if approved by the 

Director of Economic Stabiliza- 

tion. 

“2. Other non-basic rate wage ad- 
justments or changes in working con- 
ditions affecting earnings shall re- 
main subject to the provisions of 
Paragraph 2 of Executive Order No. 
9328. The letter of February 19, 1944, 
from the Director of OES to the N. 
W. L. B. is hereby rescinded. 

(signed) Fred M. Vinson, Director, 
Office of Economic Stabilization” 


This statement may conceivably 
have an influence over the proposed 
WLB Directive applying to the 23 
mills case. It is believed that OPA 
has made a survey to determine 
whether the 23 mills can pay the 
increase suggested in the directive 
without the necessity of a ceiling in- 
erease. It is believed that these 23 
cited mills will need a compensat- 
ing increase in ceilings if a wage in- 
crease is ordered. : 
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This statement is not clear as to 
whether an increase in minimum is 
permissible or not. The same applies 
to an increase across the board. Fur- 
thermore, it is not known whether 
the OPA’s findings would indicate 
that the “fringe” items can be in- 
creased without the necessity of a 
ceiling increase. The whole matter 
is confusing but should be carefully 
studied; for if the statement is not 
finally used as a basis of some com- 
promise plan, it certainly appears that 
it will have some influence on the 
final decision. 


Stabilization Extension Act 


Reports from Washington, since the 
hearings before the Senate Banking 
& Currency Committee on renewal of 
the Stabilization Extension Act, in- 
dicate that the legislation probably 
will be continued in substantially its 
present form, including the Bank- 
head-Brown amendment for the pric- 
ing of cotton. 

Although Price Administrator 
Bowles did not recommend any 
changes in the law, he did in effect 
invite members of the committee to 
consider an amendment to provide 
escalation in the pricing of cotton 
goods. Some people, in discussing this 
move on his part, considered that Mr. 
Bowles does not expect cotton to go 
to parity, and such an amendment 
would not influence the upward 
trend of prices. 

On the other hand, the price of cot- 
ton may go lower, and an escalator 
clause would tend to lower the prices 
on cotton fabrics. It was thought by 
those who were observing his con- 
versations that Administrator Bowles 
was thinking largely of the down- 
ward spiral rather than the upward 
spiral. Administrator Bowles already 
has the authority to reprice cotton 
prices for products when and as any 
extreme change in the economic situ- 
ation may warrant. 

In spite of the loan and purchasing 
programs, cotton prices could receive 
a severe jolt when V-E Day becomes 
a reality. In a period of declining 
cotton prices, mills seldom make any 
money. Any application of the es- 
calator principle at such a time would 
work a double hardship on them. 

This is a problem that both farmers 
and manufacturers should study with 
care. 


World Cotton Parley 


At the world cotton parley sched- 
uled to meet in Washington on March 
26, the U. S. representatives are ex- 
pected to take a stand for an interna- 
tional commodity agreement on cot- 
ton. 





@ Sergeant W. J. Lynch, formerly with 
Belding Heminway Co., Bedford, Va., is 
now serving in a dispensary at a field 
artillery training center of Y-Force Op- 
erations Staff in southwestern China. 





It is generally believed that cotton 
available for export is far in excess 
of demands; hence our representa- 
tives are believed prepared to support 
multi-lateral action to alleviate the 
problem of surpluses and to make 
known their willingness to join other 
powers in recommending adoption of 
an agreement to their respective gov- 
ernments. 

At this meeting, a general plan of 
principles will be discussed for sub- 
mission to the governments represent- 
ed. Our representatives have no def- 
inite plan but are believed to be con- 
sidering quotas rather than prices. 


Lack of Incentive 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
cently attributed the decline in cot- 
ton textile production partly to the 
lack of sufficient earnings incentive 
to the textile industry. 

In its monthly review of ““The Cot- 
ton Situation,” the department assert- 
ed that lack of incentive to the in- 
dustry has combined with a shortage 
of manpower to force a decrease in 
cotton consumption and cotton textile 
output. 

“Since some mills have higher pro- 
duction costs than others and since 
some shifts are less efficient, and, 
therefore, higher in cost than others,” 
the report declared, “it is entirely 
possible that some of the higher cost 
firms have lacked the necessary in- 
centive to recruit and train the num- 
ber of workers that would be neces- 
sary to maintain production at ap- 
proximately peak levels. 

“Another factor which may have 
reduced the incentive of some mills 
to strive for maximum textile output 
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has been the present tax structure. 
Where the profits are such as to place 
the mill in a very high tax bracket or 
where any further rise in profits 
would raise it from one tax bracket 
to another, the effect on output 
might be very much the same as was 
noted above with respect to high- 
cost mills. Lack of sufficient incentive 
for achieving a higher level of textile 
output, though far less important than 
the tight labor situation in explaining 
the decline in cotton consumption and 
textile output, nevertheless appears 
to be worthy of mention.” 

The tight labor situation is the lead- 
ing factor in the declining output of 
cotton fabric, the bureau reported. 

Employment in the cotton textile 
industry fell off from a peak of 510,- 
300 in December, 1942, to a low of 
429.000 last month, a decline of 15%. 
the agency reported. The reason for 
the loss of manpower, the agency 
indicated, was the low prevailing 
wage in cotton textiles. Whereas 
workers in shipbuilding averaged 
$69.13, the BAE reported, using Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures, earn- 
ings in “cotton manufactures except 
for small wares” were $27.51 per 
week. The cotton textile figure was 
127th of 134 manufacturing industries. 

“During the past few years there 
has generally been an active demand 
for workers at all wage levels,” the 
bureau reported. “It is understand- 
able that there should be a flow from 
the lower paying to the higher pay- 
ing jobs, particularly where such jobs 
were available within the area.” 

Despite the fact that wages are 
higher and the work more pleasant, 
the report noted, employment in the 
rayon industry has fallen off to al- 
most the same extent as in the cotton 
textile industry. 


Those 60,.600.000 Jobs 


Whether or not Henry A. Wallace 
is correct in his estimate that 60,000,- 
000 jobs will be needed to maintain 
American prosperity after the war, 
his announcement of that goal has 
started more figuring and guessing 
than anything since the $100,000 puz- 
zle contests. Nearly every economist, 
and many who do not rank as such, 
have made their guesses—which vary 
as much as 10,000,000. 

John Lee Coulter, tariff expert, be- 
lieves 55,000,000 jobs will be enough; 
Rufus Stickney Tucker, economist for 
General Motors, estimates 53,500,000; 
Beardsley Ruml, author of the tax 
plan, agrees with Coulter on 55,000,- 
000; Emanuel Goldenweisser, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and statisti- 
cians of the C.I.0O., agree with Wallace 
on 60,000,000. 
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Now comes former congressman 
Samuel B. Pettingill with this analy- 
sis: | 

After eliminating under-age and 
Over-age people, students, invalids, 
the disabled people with shady or 
criminal occupations, and floaters 
who never have any visible means of 
support, Mr. Pettingill concludes 
that there are only 78,000,000 em- 
ployable persons in the United States. 

To employ 60,000,000 of these, he 
calculates, would mean that all of the 
39,000,000 men and 21,000,000 of the 
women would have to work, leaving 
only 18,000,000 women to do all the 
housework and care for all the chil- 
dren of 35,000,000 families. This, he 
argues, is below the margin of safety 
for maintaining home life; hence, 
50,000,000 jobs ought to be enough 

By this time, too dizzy to make any 
estimate of our own, we leave the 
whole problem in the lap of economic 
laws 


The Seouth’s Ills 


Apparently because of the revived 
interest in the plight of the South, 
stimulated by Henry Wallace and the 
assault of southern governors on 
freight rates, a sharp little book of 
1937 vintage has been published anew. 
It is called “Divided We Stand,” and 
was written by Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb. It pictures the colonial status 
of the South and West in contrast 
with the industrial East and shows 
by means of workmanlike figures 
and charts the true standing of our 
region. 

It is not a book given to ranting 
against absentee ownership, or dis- 
criminatory freight rates, or slights 
at the hands of political parties. It is 
a functional analysis, and this is the 
kind of picture it gives: 

The East has 21.2 per cent of the 
U. S. land area, 56.1 per cent of the 
population, 79.3 per cent of the de- 
mand deposits, pays 84.3 per cent of 
the income taxes and 83.1 per cent 
of the corporation taxes. 

The South has 27 per cent of the 
area, 27.7 per cent of the population, 
only 9.7 per cent of the demand de- 
posits, pays only 6.5 per cent of in- 
come taxes and 8.3 per cent of cor- 
poration taxes. 

Between them, the South and West 
have from .80 to 90 per cent of all 
the nation’s natural wealth except 
coal and iron, but the people of these 
sections do not own it. The book 
shows in easy steps just how it hap- 
pens that two sections holding 80 per 
cent of our natural wealth have only 
?1 per. cent of the manufacturing and 
20 per cent of the actual wealth. It 
offers damning evidence against cor- 
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porations of the East, which are 
charged with manipulating tariffs, 
freight rates, taxes and Congressmen 
to retain their dominion over the two 
great colonial areas. 

It won’t be new in these times, of 
course, but the thesis is as sound and 
as directly to the point as when it 
was first written eight years ago. It 
is the basis for an intelligent re- 
alignment of the natural economy on 
a regional scale. 


Mr. Davis as Stabilizer 


One result of the appointment of 
William H. Davis, heretofore chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, as Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization will 
almost certainly be that hereafter 
“fringe” wage increases awarded by 
the Board will become effective. Fred 
M. Vinson, whom Mr. Davis succeeds, 
has been refusing to approve such 
awards unless the Board could cer- 
tify that they would not necessitate 
higher prices for the goods made by 
the workers who would receive the 
larger “take-home” pay. 

Mr. Davis has been convinced of 
the justice of the Board’s actions and 
of their legality under the provisions 
of the Stabilization Act concerning 
inequities and sub-standard wages, 
regardless of their possible effect on 
prices. His conception of “hold the 
line” policy differs from that of Mr. 
Vinson—at any rate, it has differed 
up to the time of the agreement they 
are reported to have reached within 
the past few days. However that 











@ Streamlined for safety and feminine 
appeal is this quick-change Celanese en- 
semble, exhibited at the greater New 

York Safety Council show. 


may be, Mr. Vinson is not out of the 
stabilization office, and Mr. Davis 
heads it. If the latter does not ap- 
prove pending and future wage ad- 
justments devised by the Board, he 
will astonish all the spectators. 

But it can hardly be supposed that 
either the Board, under its new chair- 
man, Dr. George W. Taylor, or Stab- 
ilization Director Davis will abandon 
the Little Steel Formula as a limita- 
tion on “basic”? wage rates, unless the 
president directs them to throw it 
over or revise the limitation out of it. 
So the practical question is whether 
enough “fringe” increases can be de- 
vised to ease labor union pressure on 
the President to get rid of the formu- 
la. 

In either event, a more or less 
gradual rise in the industrial wage 
level is ahead. It will ultimately 
find its way into prices, assuming the 
continuation of such war conditions 
as scarcity of materials and labor for 
civilian goods production and com- 
paratively small imports. Meanwhile 
wage concessions will add something 
to diffused purchasing power and 
probably increase the general dis- 
position to use it. 

Because the new Stabilization Di- 
rector and a majority of the War La- 
bor Board are—apparently—in agree- 
ment as to wage concessions which 
may be granted within the frame- 
work of stabilization law and policy, 
Mr. Davis’s appointment should re- 
duce the practical effect of the still 
existing divided authority over wages. 
For the same reason, the new align- 
ment of personnel tends to concen- 
trate responsibility for the results of 
wartime wage regulation on Mr. Da- 
vis. He has largely shaped WLB prac- 
tice and is now in a position to give 
prompt action on the Board’s deci- 
sions. 


Textile Order M-3828 


Industry, labor, and consumer 
groups are pretty much in agreement 
that WPB’s new textile order M-388 
should be suspended until it can be 
revised and a more workable plan 
formulated. 

The contention is that the order, 
designed to channel textile fabrics 
into low- and medium-priced civilian 
apparel items, will paralyze the ap- 
parel industry and curtail rather than 
increase production of lower-priced 
goods. 

At a hearing this week before the 
Smith House Committee - investigat- 
ing executive agencies, representa- 
tives of the textile industry said that 
instead of achieving the desired ob- 
jectives, the order would succeed only 
in putting out of business about 75° 
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of the country’s clothing manufac- 
turers. 


Practically all textile production 
(cotton, rayon, and wool) except that 
necessary for military orders, would 
be channeled into the manufacture of 
essential low- and moderate-priced 
civilian clothing. Manufacturers 
would be given priority assistance in 
obtaining fabrics for the prescribed 
garments and would be unable to 
produce so-called luxury items, since 
no material would be available. 

Under the order, quality produc- 
tion for the civilian market would be 
reduced to impractical operating 
limits, industry representatives told 
the House Committee. They gave 
five reasons for their claim that the 
new regulations would have a disas- 
trous effect: 


1. The order sets up a maximum 
price range. The U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals has recently ruled that OPA 
could not legally take this action. 

2. Some items, because no priori- 
ties are established for them, would 
in effect be barred from production, 
even though they are essential to the 
consumer. 


3. The 60-day maximum on inven- 
tories would place western and 
southern manufacturers at a disad- 
vantage, since deliveries often take 
from four to seven weeks. 

4. By freezing to certain sizes, the 
order does not take. into account 
changes in design. 

5. The order would force the use 
of inferior materials. 

Minor changes in the order, which 
the committee is expected to recom- 
mend, are those which WPB officials 
said would be made in any event. Re- 
visions that will make the order 
more equitable are already being 
worked out, WPB said. It is not ex- 
pected that the revisions will be more 
than technical. The 60-day inventory 
clause, WPB explained, was being re- 
vised so that the time consumed in 
shipping will not be lost to the man- 
ufacturer. 

One of the industry’s fears is that 
U. S. production of high grade goods 
would be seriously impaired and the 
so-called “quality market” in this 
country lost to France and England, 
if the order stands in its present 
form. 


Main Points of WLB’s 
Reconversion Wage Policy 


Important factors in your wage 
planning ahead are: 

1. Rationalization of wage struc- 
tures. A well-balanced wage structure 
with clear and accurate job descrip- 
tions and the assignment of equitably 
adjusted rates would stop employers 
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@ This gate-controlling mechanism at Highland Park Manufacturing Co. (Plant No. 3), 
Charlotte, N. C., permits the gate to be opened and closed from the watchman’s house. 
The same mechanism could be installed in an even more remote location, if desired. 
Cables run underground from the operating crank and drums to the gate posts, and when 
closed, the gates are locked and cannot be opened without access to the mechanism. 





from cutting pay rates on the basis 
of unimportant job changes. At the 
same time, well-defined intra-range 
rate standards will leave elbow room 
for merit or in-grade increases. In- 
centive wage systems based on col- 
lective bargaining should be expand- 
ed, says WLB. 

2. Sound and tested rates. WLB 
indicates very strongly that it may 
have to revise its wage bracket sys- 
tem as a method for adjustment of 
inter-plant inequities. In a labor 
surplus market, it was practicable to 
put job rates on an area basis; when 
peacetime price competition returns, 
however, rates will have to be set on 
an industry-wide rather than on a 
local basis to avoid giving competitors 
in one area advantages over those in 
another. 

3. Fixing substandard rates. This 
is the real core of the wage report. 
As anticipated by the Institute, re- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (raising minimum wages) will be 
used as a lever for federal supervi- 
sion over industrial job rates. Three 
steps would be employed to jack up 
substandards: (a) The minimum 
wage requirements for all industries, 
not merely those sub-standard, would 
be raised. (b) “Peg points” (mini- 
mum rates for a limited number of 
key occupations above the minimum 
starting rate) will be established. (c) 
These “peg points’ would form a 
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framework within which all inter- 
mediate rates would have to be set. 


4. Use of Industry Committees. 
The report favors the revival of in- 
dustry committees like those under 
the Wage-Hour Administration to set 
“peg points.” But it is probable that 
the commissions and panels which 
are being appointed to guide negotia- 
tions under WLB orders (as in the 
steel, textile, and packing house 
cases) will assume the function. By 
the time wage levels begin to poise 
for a nose-dive, industry commissions 
will be mushrooming, in many cases 
replacing Regional WLB’s. These 
commissions may be authorized to set 
compulsory rates on a temporary 
basis, as part of an over-all recon- 
version economic program. 


WLB has already made a substan- 
tial concession to labor via the sub- 
standard route. The 55 cent mini- 
mum, which it set in the textile case, 
has been extended to all labor. Of 
course, the employer must go along 
with the employee in a request for 
approval by the Regional War Labor 
Board. Where dispute cases arise, 
the rate may be below 55 cents, since 
the Regional Board may use prevail- 
ing rates in the area. 


Postwar Taxes 


Taxes may hold higher than you 
think for longer than you think after 
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the end of hostilities. 

The reason: Confidential official 
figures submitted to Congress for 
postwar tax planning indicate that 
deficit financing will continue beyond 
what has been generally anticipated, 
and the public debt will go higher 
than expected. 

These calculations, gathered from 
top executives of the Government, in- 
cluding the Army and the Navy, say 
that until the Nazis are defeated, an- 
nual expenditures will hold at the $96- 
billion rate. One year after V-E Day, 
they will be running at a rate of $75 
billion; at the end of the second year, 
they will be no lower than $50 bil- 
lion, and even if Japan has gone un- 
der, they will not be under $35 bil- 
lion in the third year. 

The postwar “normal” federal ex- 
pense account of $25 billion may be 
hit in the fourth year. This standard 
budget for the new era will compare 
with the prewar New Deal spending 
level of about $6.5 billion a year. 


National Income in 1944 


The nation’s income in 1944 zoomed 
to a record $161 billion, while gross 
national production rose to $199 bil- 
lion, according to estimates released 
by the Commerce Department. 

The nation’s production, measured 
in doliars, more than doubled total 
national output of the peacetime year 
of 1939, but after allowing for the 
effects of price rises, experts believe 
the real production in 1944 was one 
and three-quarter times larger than 
that of 1939. 


New England 


NEW ENGLAND mills, in all 

branches, through the first quar- 
ter of 1945 were struggling to cope 
with vast government demands un- 
der conditions of labor shortage, and 
at the same time to do what they 
could toward relieving an increasing- 
ly acute supply situation in the civil- 
ian end. In this effort, they ran into 
complications, besides the natural la- 
bor shortage, from the regulative poli- 
cies of government agencies. 

In no division were mills able to 
do appreciable business with the reg- 
ular trade. Cotton mills were run- 
ning at a low rate of production. 
Rayon weavers were facing increased 
government demands all through the 
quarter, with the obvious reduction 
of available output for civilian uses. 
Manufacturers late in March were an- 
ticipating further sharp cuts in their 
rayon output for such uses. 
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Expenditure for the war during this 
period was $86 billion, or 43% of the 
gross national product, representing 
an increase of $4 billion over 1943. 

Of the $11 billion increase in na- 
tional income from 1943 to 1944, 
government payrolls, which include 
the pay of the armed forces, account- 
ed for more than $5 billion. In con- 
trast to preceding years, manufactur- 
ing wages and salaries rose only $1.6 
billion. Net income of farm proprie- 
tors, another branch of the income 
stream which had been responsible 
for a large part of the wartime in- 
crease in incomes, remained notice- 
ably stable at the record levels estab- 
lished in 1943. The Department of 
Commerce declared that the main 
forces behind wartime increases in 
national income were largely spent 
by the end of 1944. 


National Labor Policy 


Labor legislation protecting work- 
ers from coercion and providing pen- 
alties for unauthorized strikes was 
recommended recently by the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production. 
George Romney, its managing direc- 
tor, told the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee that manpower prob- 
lems of the automotive and other in- 
dustries are directly traceable to a 
defective national labor policy. Un- 
less Congress revises present labor 
laws, Mr. Romney predicted, the 
unions will force industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining. This, he said, 
would be the “first step to the cor- 
porate state, or cartelization.”’ 


Mill Situation 


Practically all worsted manufac- 
turing was for military account and, 
in fact, this production is frozen for 
the first half of 1945. March also 
brought reports of third-quarter busi- 
ness in sight from the Army. Bottle- 
necks in the preparatory processes of 
combing and spinning, meantime, 
have hampered production. These re- 
flect the loss of workers and absen- 
teeism, although by normal standards, 
output of worsteds remains tremen- 
dous. 

Woolens, for the freeze period from 
February to June, are committed to 
the extent of 80 per cent for govern- 
ment purposes. The government since 
last summer has been greatly con- 
cerned over low-end woolens and, 
with only a 20 per cent output of 
civilian lines, a new directive was is- 
sued in February—the M-388 for 
general textiles. : 


Snags Encountered 
by the Government 


Almost simultaneously with the 
M-388 directive for civilian wool, cot- 
ton, and rayon goods by WPB in Feb- 
ruary, the War Manpower Commission 
undertook to “draft”? certain numbers 
of cotton textile workers in New Bed- 
ford for work in two tire-cord plants. 
It is significant of both moves that 
forcing measures, rather than co- 
operative, by government agencies 
ran into snags. Consequent delays in 
important production resulted in both 
cases. 

After practically a month of fruit- 
less efforts by the WMC to forcibly 
accomplish a shift of workers from 
textile mills to the tire-cord plants, 
a reasonable solution apparently was 
found by cooperative methods. At the 
time of writing, the solution was a 
proposed plan of the New Bedford 
Cotton Manufacturers Association and 
the New Bedford Labor-Management 
Committee, whereby textile workers 
would be rotated to the tire-cord 
plants for the highly essential war 
production. It awaited only the en- 
dorsement of WMC’s McNutt. 

By this plan, although not fully 
announced, the fine-goods mills 
would retain their skilled workers, 
and the tire-cord program would be 
advanced. The workers, moreover, 
would be safeguarded on seniority 
rights, vacation pay, and other bene- 
fits which were threatened by out- 
right shifts. At one stage, a union 
spokesman stated that if fine-goods 
mills discharged employees on a di- 
rective of the WMC, the “no strike” 
clause would be considered no longer 
effective. 


Pressure on the Mills 
Obviously Intensified 


Naturally, the government agencies 
should be fully cognizant of the rel- 
ative importance in production of dif- 
ferent lines for the war effort. How- 
ever, the manpower situation in tex- 
tile mills themselves has been de- 
teriorating for many months, and it 
was peculiarly unfortunate that the 
WMC found need to draw workers 
away from this industry when it is 
striving to increase highly essential 
government production. 

It was reported at mid-March that 
those familiar with the mill situation 
were looking for a general loom 
“freeze” in the combed-goods mills. 
Observers found it incomprehensible 
that workers should be removed from 
fine-goods looms when they main- 
tained that the need for certain fab- 
rics was of the highest priority order. 

Against the pressure of government 
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AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 








Monitor cleaning is now done automatically by a high 
velocity fan unit that travels around a MonoRail loop 
within the monitor. At regular intervals, a blast of air 
is diffused in all directions, preventing lint accumulation 
within the monitor. Other advantages that result in con- 
siderable savings are—it improves the quality of yarn 
processed beneath monitor—it eliminates danger of acci- 
dent with hand cleaners—it assures full production during 
cleaning—it tends to distribute humidity evenly over work 
below—in short it shows an 
annual saving in cleaning cost 





—plus an increase in produc- 
tion due to continuous opera- 


s 
Write 
for copy of 
booklet describ- 
ing American 
MonoRail Mon.- 

itor Cleaning. 


tion of machines below. 


An American MonoRail 
Engineer will gladly 
explain further details. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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demands, the consumption of cotton 
in New England was downward in 
February, the latest statistics being 
for that month. A total of 72,510 bales 
is reported by the Census Bureau, 
compared with 77,221 bales in Janu- 
ary and 76,025 bales in February of 
last year. It was 92,569 bales in Feb- 
ruary of 1943 and 108,027 in 1942. 


OPA Finally Yields 
On War Goods Prices 


Impregnable OPA finally yielded 
on pricing policy for goods to be 
manufactured for military purposes, 
by granting to the War Department 
the authority to fix prices outside 
ceilings where that would eliminate 
delay. Cotton manufacturers of New 


WHAT THE f/EJJHE 





England more than a year ago cited 
that pricing of war production on a 
basis to encourage or stimulate such 
activity would not affect anti-infla- 
tion efforts in civilian life. 

WLB’s action toward higher cotton- 
mill wages in February found favor 
in this district. At the same time, 
the necessity for OPA action to raise 
certain ceilings as a consequence was 
cited. OPA, said Robert Amory, 
president of the Nashua Manufactur- 
ing Company and spokesman for a 
group which he represented at hear- 
ings in Washington, will now have 
the opportunity to raise ceilings on 
such goods as are necessary during 
the war and to aid in directing pro- 
duction to essential goods. 


{hy 


ARE DOING 


Outstanding capital stock of LarK- 
woop Hosiery MILis, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been purchased by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. of Charlotte and J. C. 
Bolles of Burlington for more than 
$1,000,000. R. S. Dickson & Co. is an 
investment banking concern, and 
Mr. Bolles is head of Chadbourn Ho- 
siery Mills, Burlington. Officers of 
the Larkwood organization are El- 
wood Sachsenmaier, president; Rob- 
ert M. Moeller, vice-president; Frank 
Hoffman, secretary; and M. M. Hoff- 
man, treasurer. Mr. Sachsenmaier 
and Mr. Frank Hoffman will remain 
with the corporation in advisory ca- 
pacities, and Mr. Moeller will contin- 
ue in his present duties. Mr. Bolles 
is expected to become president of 
the newly purchased corporation. 


PRUDENTIAL INDUSTRIES, INC., re- 
cently formed by Ronald A. Postle- 
thwaite, head of Rock Hill Spinning 
Company, Rock Hill, S. C., and other 
textile interests, has purchased the 
Prudential Mill of LaFrance Indus- 
tries in Philadelphia, Pa. The mill, 
formerly run as the rug weaving di- 
vision of LaFrance Industries, is now 
operating on duck for the govern- 
ment. Early in the postwar period, the 
new owner expects to make improve- 
ments in the plant, with the installa- 
tion of about 40 heavy jacquard looms 
and auxiliary equipment, providing 
employment for about 200 workers. 


To speed up deliveries of finished 
goods to western customers, UNITED 
PrecE DyE Works, Lodi, N. J., has 
purchased a mill building on Long 
Beach Ave., Los Angeles. Modern 
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dyeing and finishing equipment for 
synthetic and mixed fabrics will be 
installed. The new plant will start 
operations in September, with several 
hundred new employees directed by 
a skeleton staff of key men from the 
New Jersey plant. Capacity will be 
2000 pieces of finished goods daily, 
and ample storage facilities are avail- 
able so that clients can keep a quan- 
tity of grey goods on hand. 


The majority of the stockholders 
of MANVICLE-JENCKES Corp., Manville, 
R. I., have accepted the offer of Roy- 
al Little, long a director of this com- 
pany and president of Textron, Inc., 
to purchase all outstanding shares at 
$55 for the preferred and $11 for the 
common. If the offer is accepted by 
all stockholders, the purchase will 
involve over five and a half million 
dollars. 

Textron will continue to operate 
Manville-Jenckes as a_ subsidiary, 
with no change in the management or 
operating personnel. 


CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CoRP., a 
manufacturing subsidiary of Johnson 
& Johnson, has purchased the former 
plant of Victor-Monaghan Co. in 
Walhalla, S. C. The new management 
is under the direction of J. C. Platt, 
vice-president and agent of Chico- 
pee Mfg. Co. of Georgia, Chicopee, 
Ga. The plant will be known as 
Chicopee Manufacturing Cofrp., Wal- 
halla Division, with all sales being 
handled by Chicopee Sales Corp., 40 
Worth St., New York City. No changes 
in personnel or product are contem- 
plated. 


Paul H. Fryer, general manager of 
Williamsport Hosiery Corp., full-fash- 
ioned firm at Williamsport, Md., has 
announced that the name of the cor- 
poration has been changed to WILL- 
CRAFT HOSIERY MILLs, INc. “‘Willcraft”’ 
is the registered packing name for 
the mill’s finished hose. Directors 
re-elected at the annual meeting are 
Fred C. Wright, Sr., president; Ed- 
ward S. Summers, vice-president; W. 
Fred Reynolds, treasurer; and Mr. 
Fryer, secretary and general man- 
ager. 


CRESCENT KNITTING MILLs, INC., a 
recently formed corporation, has an- 
nounced purchase of Crescent Knit- 
ting Company, Statesville, N. C. Of- 
ficers of the new concern are Chester 
H. Roth, president; T. R. Kramer, 
vice-president; Mort Falk, office 
manager and purchasing agent. Sher- 
man Pardue will be superintendent, 
and A. A. Moore, formerly joint own- 
er with Mrs. Moore, will serve in an 
advisory capacity. 


PANSY WEAVING MILLs, Central 
Falls, R. I., have arranged for the 
purchase of a two-story mill, about 
100,000 sq. ft. floor space at Barton 
and Pine Streets, Pawtucket. This 
was previously one of the units of 
Manville-Jenckes Company but was 
more recently held by Tindall Fabrics 
Corp. The new owner will remove 
the present plant to a new location, 
with installation of additional equip- 
ment for increased capacity. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Manchester, 
Conn., have announced postwar plans 
for expanding their line of output to 
include large quantities of rayon, ny- 
lon, and other synthetic fibers. The 
company is arranging also for large 
purchases of raw silk from China 
after the war and is said to be ne- 
gotiating with the Chungking gov- 
ernment for annual shipments of raw 
silk. 


Sam Burd and Martin Burd, op- 
erators of Lycoming Hosiery Mills, 
have purchased SELING HOSIERY 
Mitts, Nashville, Tenn., at a reported 
cost of $75,000. Maclin P. Davis, presi- 
dent of SeLing, and others of his or- 
ganization will remain with the firm 
for the present. The Burd brothers, 
whose selling firm is Prestige Hosiery 
Company, control three full-fashioned 
hosiery mills in Pennsylvania. 


Hupson Hosiery Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been organized to 
take over and consolidate Hudson 
Silk Hosiery Company, Hudson Silk 
Knitting Mills, and Oakhurst Knitting 
Mills, Charlotte, heretofore affiliated 
interests. The plants will be operated 
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Sailors forced to take to life rafts 
are equipped with all the basic sur- 
vival devices, enclosed in an Emer- 
gency Equipment Container. 


This compact zipper bag is made 
of cotton twill thoroughly coated 
with Vinylite plastic. No sewing 
is used; a Vinylite cement acts as an 
adhesive and waterproofing agent. 


Lashed to a life raft, these Emer- 
gency Equipment Bags guard con- 
tents until the time they are so 
desperately needed; mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. 


There’s no danger of matches or 
flares getting wet; pistols or fish 
hooks getting rusted .. . Emergency 
Equipment Bags resist water, sun, 
mildew, and wear. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


Equipment for Survival- 
in a Cotton Bag 





part at every step in the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing—bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
secking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive capacity ... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment ee 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems .. . to improve 
plant layout. 

All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R. I. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


Butterworth 
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THIS COT HAS ONE FEATURE 


PROTECTING AGAINST ALL 3 CAUSES 
OF ROLL COVERING TROUBLE 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Spin- 
na Calf’s unique construction 
. .. springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of ‘give and take”’ 
in all directions ... gives it un- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
the yarn has pushed it toward 
either edge. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 
dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because the resifi- 
ent leather recovers quickly 
after allowing the hard end to 
pass through. No other roll 
covering material can with- 
stand hard ends so successfully. 


el SPINNA CALF ps Tiph 


ROLL COVERING CsI 
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BETTER SPINNING RESUS, TOO 


Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
provides just enough “‘stick’’ to hold the. yarn 
securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
from the yarn. 


Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment Or attention. 











Spiena 4 ¢ AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 





“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts .. . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin —is 
your best choice.”’ 
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THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: “‘It’s always 
leather weather.”’ 

It’s always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time under a wide variety of conditions. 


The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its quality much longer. 

Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 

That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 
are selected more often than any other. 


So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end aproa 
. .. Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 





LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, &. 1. 
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Gertrude West, former weaver at Panola Mills Company, Greenwood, 8S. C., is now a 
qualified ‘‘rigger’’ and packer at the Rigger Division, The Parachute School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. She demonstrates packing of a chute above. 





by the one company in the future. 
Fritz Seifart will continue as presi- 
dent and M. E. Pierson as _ vice- 
president. 


CHESTER FINISHING Corp. has just 
been organized as a new rayon dye- 
ing and finishing plant in Chester, 
Pa. The new organization is headed 
by Arthur L. Lazarus and Edward 
DeNapoli, who are partners in the 
business. Mr. DeNapoli will have 
charge of the plant and Mr. Lazarus 
of selling in New York. 


CAROLINA ART COMPANY, Gastonia, 
N. C., has made arrangements with 
the Gastonia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for the erection of a one- 
story building to be occupied under 
long-term lease and to be equipped 
as a weaving mill. The company is 
also considering the establishment of 
a hosiery mill. 


W. R. Keith, formerly superintend- 
ent of Elliott Knitting Mill, Marion, 
N. C., and C. B. Gilbert, banker of 
Catawba, N. C., have arranged for 
the establishment of a knitting mill 
in Catawba. Thirty-two machines 
will be installed initially, with plans 
for increasing capacity at a later 
date. 


BLooMm Mitts, INc., have been char- 
tered in Gastonia, N. C., with capital 
of $500,000, to take over and operate 
the local Gray Mill of Textiles, Inc. 
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The cotton yarn plant was recently 
purchased by Joseph Bloom and as- 
sociates of Gloversville, N. Y., for a 
reported consideration of $350,000. 


R. S. Dickson and associates in 
AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING COM- 
PANY, Mount Holly, N. C., have ob- 
tained charters for two new com- 
panies, American Yarns Corp. and 
Spun Fibers Corp., both of Mount 
Holly. They have a combined au- 
thorized capital stock of $600,000. 


Reports are being circulated that 
one of the first postwar projects of 
the CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERI- 
CA will be the building of a new knit- 
ting mill. This is expected to be a 
500-machine tricot mill in Virginia, 
equipped to turn out both fine un- 
derwear fabrics and dress goods. 


SIDNEY KNITTING MILLS, INC., re- 
cently organized as a subsidiary of 
May-McEwan-Kaiser Co., Burlington, 
N. C., have acquired Scott Hosiery 
Mills, Graham. The latter plant is 
equipped with 29 full-fashioned ho- 
siery machines and accessories. 


A new company, headed by Isaac 
Zimber and Samuel Goldlust, of New 
York, has purchased the former For- 
est-Pondicherry Mills, at Bridgeton, 
Maine. The plant has been renamed 
SEBAGO MILLs, INC. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COM- 


PANY, Salem, Mass., plans to convert 
entirely to rayon weaving in the 
postwar period, according to a state- 
ment of Rudolph C. Dick, treasurer. 


C. A. Miller, vice-president of 
Cherokee Hosiery Company, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., is to operate a new ho- 
siery mill for the manufacture of 
men’s socks to fill a government or- 
der. After the war, the plant will be 
reconverted to civilian purposes. 


BLACK HOsIERY MILLs, Midland, N. 
C., have been purchased by Chad- 
bourn Hosiery Mills of Burlington, 
N. C., thus adding approximately 100 
circular hosiery machines to the 
Chadbourn organization. 


J. C. Cloniger, South Carolina tex- 
tile manufacturer, has purchased the 
Rose Hotel property in York, S. C.. 
for use as an underwear plant. An 
application for priority ratings on 
building materials has been made. 


Smart ‘Sox, Inc., has been char- 
tered in High Point, N. C., with cap- 
ital of $100,000. Plans are to operate 
a local hosiery mill. 


A. M. Viana has started the Woon- 
SOCKET GARNETTING Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., operating on rag picking and 
rayon garnetting. 3 


EW LUBLICATIONS 





of Textile Interest 


Bailey Meter Company, 1050 Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio, ‘‘Bailey Pyrotron,’’ Bul- 
letin 280-A. Features electronic resistance 
thermometers in indicating, recording, and 
controlling models for temperature ranges 
between the limits of minus 100 degrees F 
and plus 1200 degrees F. Discusses ranges. 
power supply required, speed of. response, 
accuracy, sensitivity, installation, standard 
chart ranges, automatic control application, 
alarm contacts, temperature sensitive ele- 
ments, and measuring circuits. 


Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan Ave.., 
Chicago, Ill., ‘‘Link-Belt Couplings,’’ Book 
No. 2045. Discusses sizes and dimensions 
and gives list prices for couplings of flex- 
ible, rigid flanged face, and compression 
types, with special emphasis on the type 
‘*RO’’ roller chain coupling. Detailed infor- 
mation also on protective casings for th: 
‘*RO’’ coupling. Eight pages, illustrated. 


Sinclair Refining Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y., ‘‘The Service Factor.’’ In- 
formation on selection of a rust preventive 
and methods of application for protection of 
external surfaces of machinery, internal sur- 
faces, bearings, and other moving parts. Cov- 
ers necessary preliminary treatment and 
treatment of idle machinery or equipment in 
storage and in transit. 


Hercules Powder Co., Cellulose Products 
Dept., Wilmington, Del., ‘‘Chemicals for In- 
dustry.’’ Includes some discussion of Clora- 
fin 42 and Clorafin 46, designed for treating 
fabrics in large quantities to make them 
flame-, water-, weather-, and mildew-resistant. 
Deals also with other chemicals, types avail- 
able, end uses, and pertinent packing and 
shipping information. 
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ONE WAY TO FREE A PHONE FOR A FIGHTER ... 
When you need STAINLESS STEELS 








ALL Industrial and the probability is your complete order for 
stainless steels will be handled promptly. You'll not be faced 
with the necessity of making a half-dozen long distance calls to various 
Stainless suppliers. 


Industrial’s inventory—everything in stainless steels, from sheets and 
bars through tubing and wire, to valves, fittings and even bolts and 


nuts—is the largest, most diversified warehouse stock of Stainless in 
America! 


Whatever your specification or fabrication problem, Industrial’s 
highly trained metallurgists will assist you. Even today, Industrial 
works fast, with same-day attention to orders. 


So, in buying stainless steels, save your time and money .. . and free 
the circuits for servicemen. 


Place the entire order with Industrial. If it’s Stainless, we have it. 
Industrial Steels, Inc., 250 Bent Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 
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New Orleans, March 15, 1945. 


FLUCTUATIONS in cotton covered a 

small range during the past 
month through May in New York, 
and the distant months in both mar- 
kets rose to new highs for the sea- 
son. The average price for spots 
went to within four points of the sea- 
son’s high of 21.90. Prices, as this is 
written, are about 75 cents a bale 
above quotations prevailing at the 
middle of February. 

Liquidation in March was orderly 
and had no effect on the market. The 
tenders on that month were stopped 
by a large eastern spot house. War 
news had little or no effect. 

The principal influence this month 
was the progress of price control and 
CCC legislation in Congress. Legisla- 
tion there has moved slowly, and the 
Senate Banking Committee has not 
yet finished hearings on the Price 
Control Act. Both houses have passed 
bills extending the life of the CCC 
two years from June 30th, when the 
present act expires, but the Senate 
has voted increased borrowing power 
of only 1.5 billion dollars, while the 
House has voted an increase of two 
billion. The Administration is seek- 
ing an increase in the CCC’s borrow- 
ing power from three billion dollars 


to five billion. The bill now goes to- 


conference. Before the House voted 
the extension, assurances were given 
by the Administration that employees 
guilty of giving advance information 
to speculators will be punished. Three 
of its employees have already been 
discharged, it is stated officially. 

High governmental officials advised 
the Senate Banking Committee that 
they would like to see a change in 
the Bankhead-Brown Amendment to 
the price control bill so as to permit 
the OPA to put into effect the so- 
called escalator clause and thereby 
change price ceilings for textiles in 
accordance with prices paid for cot- 
ton, instead of on parity, as is now 
the case. 

Well informed sources express the 
opinion that Congress will extend the 
price control act through a simple 
resolution. If so, this means that the 
Bankhead-Brown Amendment will 
continue as a part of that act. This 
amendment requires the President to 
use all lawful means to see that cot- 


eon the 


COTTON 
MARKET 


ton and wheat farmers get parity for 
their crops. Last year the Adminis- 
tration adopted the buying program 
at parity as the best means of com- 
plying with the Bankhead-Brown 








Amendment. The buying program is — 


not mandatory, and administrative of- 
ficials have refused to state what 
means they will adopt to see that 
cotton farmers get parity for this 
year’s crop. The latest parity figure 
for February is 22.38 for Middling 
15/16-inch. 

Uncertainty as to what program the 
Administration will adopt has reduced 
demand for the new crop months and 
has also acted as a damper on buy- 
ing the nears. Most of the recent 
buying of the nears has been price 
fixing by mills and spot firms selling 
to the lend-lease, or to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The latest averages show that the 
buying price of the CCC at the ten 
designated spot markets is 22.26, sell- 
ing price 22.83, export price 17.97, 
loan price 21.19 and market price 
21.80. This is for Middling 15/16-inch. 

After Congress voted to extend the 
life of the CCC, that corporation is- 
sued a statement saying they are still 
selling their 1934-37 and 1941 stocks 
and pooled stocks of 1942 only at the 
corporation’s ceilings, which is 50 
points over parity, and in addition 
will sell only 300,000 bales a month 
and not over 1,500,000 bales in any 
calendar year. This indicates that 
Congress failed to lift the restrictions 
on sales. 

The past winter has been one of the 
mildest in many years for the central 
and western cotton states, though the 
eastern states had some cold weather. 
Reports reaching the market from 
the western and central states say 
weevil hibernation is heavy, and a 
large emergence is expected. 
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The McFadden spot firm predicts 
a decrease of 8 per cent in the acre- 
age planted to cotton this year. The 
New York Journal of Commerce es- 
timates the decrease at 7.2 per cent 


and predicts an acreage of 18,890,000. , 
This will compare with the govern- 


ment’s revised figure of 20,356,000 
acres planted in 1944. Reports .from 
various sections tell of considerable 
cotton still in the fields unpicked. As 
a result, there is general expectation 


that the final ginnings will fall 200,- 


000 to 300,000 bales short of the gov- 
ernment’s December estimate of 12,- 
359,000 bales. Planting in the south- 
west has made good progress, but has 
not started in other sections. 


f 
& 


fo} aay ot - We @xol acess) 
Waste Market 





Boston, March 17, 1945 


BUSINESS in cotton wastes has set- 

tled down to an irreducible min- 
imum, and signs are not lacking that 
a turn for the better may reasonably 
be anticipated. Dealers are watching 
the development in the demand for 
part-waste yarns and are hoping that 
rumors of a release of coarse cotton 
yarns for floor covering manufacture 
will prove a fact. Bedding and up- 
holstery wastes meanwhile are perk- 
ing up a little on evidences of -con- 
cern by government officials that 
perhaps these civilian industries have 
been crowded a little unnecessarily 
by the immensity and urgency of war 
requirements in general. However, 
the needs of the war front come first, 
and to this there can be no objection 
from anyone. 

A leading dealer in the waste mar- 
ket here, asked if it might be neces- 
sary to revise quotations downward, 
replied, “I see no reason to suggest 
any changes at this time. Business 
remains quiet. Demand is spotty but 
enough to keep inventories in balance 
without any particular grades bank- 
ing up. There may be some easing 
of peeler comber prices unless de- 
mand quickens.” 

Things are beginning to ease up a 
little in cotton and wool, to be re- 
flected in the not distant future in 
the wastes and by-products of cotton. 
Britain is selling wool to France, 
while the United States is sending 
wool to Poland as well as some large 
shipments of cotton to France. Strips 
are the best selling items in this mar- 
ket, and some dealers state that if 
supplies of Sak and Pima cotton were 
in larger volume, some _ business 
would develop in these cotton by- 
products, which at this time are quot- 
ed around 14.00 cents. 

Meanwhile there is no real attempt 
by dealers to drum up business, nor, 
on the other hand, is there any evi- 
dence that users of the various de- 
scriptions are concerned about get- 
ting the wastes they use on a reason- 
able price level. Dealers have their 
inventories well in hand. They can 
increase them at any time without 
having to pay more. 
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JENKIN'S all 
SPINNING CYLINRERS 


No doubt, as a youngster, you've seen many a top Jenkins' method of balancing cylinders, dimensionally, re- 
put to sleepe If not, here's what it means. When a sults in smoother, quieter performance . . . lengthens cylin- 
Hop is "sleeping" it is spinning at a high rate of speed der life . . . eliminates bearing wear caused by vibration 
with practically no vibration, giving the impression of . . . permits higher speeds . . . reduces wear on cylinder 
& at a complete standstill, or in boyish vernacular head bores, journals, travelers and rings. 

. sleeping. 


Cylinders, too, should sleep like atop ... and DO 
when you use Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Spinning 


[Cylinders. 











METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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TIMELY MVEWS ITEMS 





with a Textite Siant 


A. A. (“Red”) BRAMeE, formerly 
with Greensboro Reed Loom Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., has joined 
the sales service force of WALKER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of flat heddles, 
frames, and reeds. He will handle the 
complete line and will cover North 
Carolina, Virginia, and part of South 
Carolina. These services will be in 
addition to his coverage for Odell 
Mill Supply Company. 


JESSE M. SHELTON, former vice- 
president and treasurer, has been 
elected president of Ropert & Com- 
PANY, INc., architects and engineers, 
Atlanta, Ga. He succeeds L. W. Rob- 
ert, Jr., who has become chairman of 
the board. Newly-elected vice-presi- 
dents of the company are C. E. 
DouGnuTiE, C. J. SHANNON, and A. G. 
STANFORD. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY has 
purchased approximately 800 acres 
of land along the Ohio River near St. 
Marys, West Virginia, for location of 
its Calco Chemical Division, whose 
principal plant is now located at 
Bound Brooke, N. J. Reason for the 
purchase was to be located closer to 
the source of important raw materi- 
als. 


W. M. FRASER, formerly works man- 
ager of Atwood Machine Company, 
has been elected a member of the 
board of directors and a member of 
the operating committee of FARREL- 





Mr. Fraser 


BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INc. As pre- 
viously noted in these columns, Far- 
rel-Birmingham recently purchased 
The Atwood Machine Company and 
will continue to build Atwood textile 
machinery at the Stonington plant. 
Mr. Fraser has been named general 
manager of Atwood and will direct its 
operations. | 
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Scott TEsTERS, INc. is the new firm 
name of Henry L. Scotr Company, 
Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
testing machines. In announcing the 
change, David C. Scott, president and 
treasurer, states: “The change is one 
of name only, and is made to better 
describe our firm in relation to the 
equipment it manufactures. Officers 
and management remain the same, 
including Frank A. Valentine, vice- 
president; James M. Scott, secretary; 
and David C. Scott, Jr., assistant 
treasurer, who is at present on active 
duty as a Lieutenant, United States 
Naval Reserve. All features of or- 
ganization and personnel remain un- 
changed.” 


J. W. Hout, Jr., has been placed in 
charge of commercial activities in- 
volving G-E apparatus for the textile 
industry, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by W. W. Cronkhite, 
manager of GENERAL ELECTRIC’s In- 
dustrial Manufacturers Division. Mr. 
Holt has been associated with Gen- 
eral Electric since receiving his de- 
gree in electrical engineering from 
the University of North Carolina in 
1929. Since 1936 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Motor Sales Division, 
Schenectady, where he specialized in 
motors for textile and rayon ma- 
chinery. 


NATIONAL STARCH PrRoOpDwuCcTs, INC., 
has announced the appointment of 
DONALD D. PASCAL to managership of 
the Mid-Western Division, with head- 
quarters at Washtenaw Avenue and 
36 Place, Chicago. Mr: Pascal has 
been with the organization for 15 
years, serving formerly as manager of 
the Philadelphia branch, and more 
recently as technical assistant to 
Chester A. Gage, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Jo—E H. Cauriicotr, formerly con- 
nected with Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, 
Nashville, has recently joined the 
technical and sales staff of O. F. Zurn 
CoMPANY, Quaker City Chemical Di- 
vision, Philadelphia, Pa., as assistant 
southern manager. He will be asso- 
ciated with Bill McNab, southern 
manager of the plant and offices at 
Knoxville, Tenn., handling chemicals 
for dyeing, bleaching, and finishing 
operations. 


WALLACE TayLor, formerly sales 
manager of Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Company, Providence, R. I.. 
is now associated with H. W. BuTTER- 
WORTH & SONS COMPANY. He is work- 
ing out of both the Philadelphia and 
Providence offices. 


Dr. DONALD PRICE, formerly associ- 
ated with Interchemical Corp. anc 
National Oil Products Co. and wel 
known for his research work on sul- 
fonated oils, wetting agents, synthet- 
ic detergents, textile finishes, and wa- 





Dr. Price 


ter-repellants, has been appointec 
technical director of OAKITE PRODUCTS. 
Inc., New York. He will direct the 
company’s chemical, engineering, and 
research staffs in the expansion of 
technical service facilities. 


CHERRY L. EMERSON, for more than 
20 years connected with Robert & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., has resigned as 
vice-president of that firm to become 
dean of engineering of the Georgia 
School of Technology. His appoint- 
ment was announced recently by Col. 
Blake R. Van Leer, president of the 
Georgia educational institution. 


ROBERT J. OVERSTREET has been 
named representative in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and eastern 
Georgia for RELIANCE ELEcTRIC & EN- 
GINEERING COMPANY. A graduate of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Mr. 
Overstreet was formerly employed by 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 
and more recently as shipyard elec- 
trical engineer at the J. A. Jones 
Construction Company, Brunswick, 
Ga. He will make his headquarters 
for Reliance Motors in Greenville, 
a. Ge 


In our February issue, announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of 
Charles H. A. Schmitt as research 
director of Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc., and it was erroneously stated 
that, as a member of the AATCC re- 
search staff, he had visited many 
mills in that capacity. His visits to 
mills were only in his capacity as 
technical manager for Sandoz’ New 
England office. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 
FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


fe 
MOVING 
PARTS 








@’* anv A'S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 





. What is the outstanding feature of the 
/ Niagara Twist-Setter? 


. No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 


A 
Q. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 


A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 
A 


2) 


Niagara Twist-Setter? 
. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


Q. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 

A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 


Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 





‘ A. Several designs to suit indi- 
\ vidual mill requirements. 
ww Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
_ \ ed? 
A. None. 

Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 
Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 

tioning penetrants for use in any 


make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 


\ 
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CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 
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industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 


i128 St. bmg Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 £. 46th Street 
Now York 1 7; N. Y. 


THE 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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Universal Announces 
New Sizing Attachment 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. I., has announced a new sizing at- 
tachment for the No. 50 winding ma- 
chine, reported so sensitive in action 
that it will stop the machine within 
one yarn layer of the predetermined 
full-package diameter, thus ensuring 
the winding of packages which will 
be uniform in diameter. 


The recently-developed positive 
sizing attachment is positively driven 
from the stopping wheel and does not 
depend upon pressure to knock off 
the segment. 


The attachment (see cut) consists 


of a stopping slide (A) which-has a 


round hole at the bottom end and a 
slotted hole at the top. The lower 
end fits over an eccentric shoulder 
that is machined for the purpose on 
the inner side, or face, of the stop- 
ping wheel (B). The slot in the upper 
end allows the slide to be positioned 
on a stopping adjuster screw (C), 
which screws into the traverse frame 


= back. The two nuts (Ci) on the ex- 
- treme end of the stopping lever screw, 
= together with the coiled spring (Cz), 
= provide a micrometer setting for the 
= slide. 


With the machine in operation, the 
slide is powered from the eccentric on 
the stopping wheel, which causes it 
to oscillate up and down. As the 


package becomes larger, the receding 
of the traverse frame back carries 
the slide nearer to the gauge (D), 
which is secured to the segment (E) 
by two adjusting screws (D:). When 
the predetermined setting of this 
gauge is reached, the right-hand edge 
of the projection (F) on the slide 
touches the left-hand edge of the 
downward projecting finger (D:) on 
the gauge. This unlocks the segment 
and sets the brake on the spindle of 
the machine. 


The exact setting is determined by 
first winding a package to the de- 
sired diameter, and then setting the 
gauge so that the finger will just 
touch the slide. The two screws (Ds) 
allow adjustment so that the bottom 
surface of the finger will strike the 
projection on the slide squarely; they 
also make it possible to allow for any 
irregularity in the surface of the 
segment casting. 

e 


New Type of J & J 
Spreader Stoker 

Johnston & Jennings Company, 875 
Addison Road, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
reports production of the new J & J 
Spreader Type Stoker. 

Several features are described as 
increasing the efficiency of combus- 
tion and ensuring long, trouble-free 
operation. One of these is the non- 
clogging, dust-tight coal feeder, ad- 
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Slasher equipped with extra 7-ft. 
diameter cylinder, positive gear 
drive, contact rolls, Ball bearing 


mountings are indicated in red. 
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A MODERN SLASHER 


The EXTRA CYLINDER increases drying surface, speeding drying. 
POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE turns drying cylinders without strain on the 
yarn, maintaining elasticity and improving weaving efhciency. CONTACT 


ROLLS provide maximum wrap of the yarn around the drying cylinders. 


BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 


provide smoother operation, and insure longer slasher life. 


A modern slasher assembly similar to this one increases production and 
frequently reduces the number of slashers needed. It can be built in your 
slasher room, using much equipment you already have, which reduces the 
cost. We will be glad to give you estimates, without obligation. Write or 
telephone for further information. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 





WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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justable for various operating condi- 
tions. Another is the three-bladed 
rotor which receives coal from the 
feeder tray and discharges it imto the 
furnace off the end of the distributor 
plate. Still another is the small but 
high-velocity fan mounted in back of 
the rotor, which discharges through 
orifices under the distributor plate, 
catching the fines and distributing 
them to all parts of the furnace in 
order to produce an even, homogen- 
eous fuel and ideal burning condi- 
tions. 

The stoker unit is mounted on the 
cast iron front with four hinge pins, 
two on each side. This construction 
is to facilitate inspection and adjust- 
ments, as the two pins may be re- 
moved on one side, the drive belt 
disconnected, and the entire stoker 
swung to a 90-degree angle from the 
front of the furnace. 

The stokers are furnished in four 
standard sizes—with 16-, 20-, 24-, and 
32-inch-long rotors. They can be in- 
stalled singly or as multiple units to 
meet the requirements of boilers 
ranging from 75 horsepower upward. 
All exposed parts of the stoker are 
air-cooled. 
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Trico Announces New Line 
Of Leakproof Air Guns 


A new line of leakproof air guns 
for blowing chips, dust, and dirt, as 
well as for kicking out finished parts 
and operating air-driven tools, is now 
being produced by Trico Fuse Manu- 
facturing Company, 2948 North 5th 
Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 

The patented ball and socket valve 
joint has only two moving parts: to 
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TYPE AB 


wear out and need replacement. 
Levers, buttons, gaskets, or glands 
are eliminated by the streamlined 
design. 

A slight “finger-tip” flex of the 
hose discharges a small puff, or a 
full blast, of air as desired. Opera- 
tion is described as instant and posi- 
tive, effecting substantial savings in 
air, power, and compressor mainte- 
nance costs, as well as in time and 
operator fatigue. 

Described in Bulletin No. 40, the 
air guns are available in three styles 
and for a complete range of hose di- 
ameters. 
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"Wou need it now 
more than ever!?”’ 
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ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


This automatic knotter ties perfect weaver’s knots even in 
relatively unskilled hands. Automatically scissor clips the 
tails with consistent uniformity to any 
setting from %” down to minus 6". 
Knots are positively non-slip, and so 
compact as to be acceptable in 
thread and coated fabric yarns. 





REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


_ =< 
INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card’ Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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New type cone drive spindle and bobbin availab!> at end of war. 
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J. FREYHAN ODENHEIMER has been 
elected president of Lane Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, succeeding his 
father, SIGMUND ODENHEIMER, de- 
ceased, who was made chairman of 
the board a short while before his 
death. H. J. Briccs was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


E. A. PoweE.t, formerly assistant 
superintendent, has been named su- 
perintendent of Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Rockmart, Ga. He succeeds L. 
S. Hatt, who recently retired after 





serving with the Goodyear organiza- 
tion since 1920. Mr. Powell joined 
Goodyear in June, 1929, at the Atco 
mill, coming to Rockmart in Decem- 
ber of the same year as assistant su- 
perintendent. 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL is now presi- 
dent of Russell Manufacturing Co., 
Alexander City, Ala., succeeding his 
brother, the late Benjamin C. Russell. 
T. S. Harris, formerly of Tallassee 
Mills, has been named general super- 
intendent. RussELL THomas, former- 
ly superintendent of No. 6 mill has 
been promoted to purchasing agent 
and is succeeded by JAMEs A. BYARs. 
E. V. Brooks is assistant superintend- 
ent of No. 6 mill. 


The following changes and promo- 
tions have recently been made at The 
Seminole Mills, Clearwater, S. C.: 
FRANK Mrappen, formerly overseer 
weaving, is now superintendent of 
slashing, weaving, and the cloth room. 
He has been succeeded by CurrTIs 
Woop, formerly a shift foreman. C. B. 
DraneE, formerly night superintend- 
ent, is now superintendent of card- 
ing and spinning. W. T. Harris, for- 
merly assistant overseer carding, 


Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. 
C., is now overseer carding. ZOLA 
GASKINS, formerly shift foreman in 
the spinning room, is now overseer 
of warping and slashing. L. A. 
REEveEs has been promoted from shift 
foreman to overseer of the cloth room. 
Ep Coursey, formerly assistant mas- 
ter mechanic, is now master me- 
chanic. 


WILFRED WARD has been elected 
president of Providence Dyeing, 
Bleaching & Calendering Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Other officers elected 
include A. C. HOLDSWORTH, vice- 
president; R. W. Warp, vice-presi- 
dent; and F. H. Swann, treasurer. 


Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga., has announced several recent 
promotions. E. J. HERTwIG is now 
superintendent of twisting and weav- 
ing at the Columbus plant; W. Grapy 
MorRGAN is superintendent of Payne 
Mill; E. T. McCtore is assistant su- 
perintendent of No. 2 group; and B. 
F’. FUNDERBURKE is overseer of twist- 
ing and winding, No. 2 Mill. 


At RusSsELL MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Middletown, Conn., the superintend- 
ents of the two manufacturing divi- 
sions of the company have been made 
vice-presidents. James A. Hendley is 
now vice-president in charge of the 
web manufacturing division, and Gus- 
tav Walters is vice-president of the 
belting and automotive manufactur- 
ing division. 


FREDERICK L. BISSINGER has been 
named secretary of Industrial Rayon 
Corp. and will continue also as head 








Mr. Bissinger 


of the patent department. He joined 
the company as head of the patent de- 
partment in 1942, following a six year 
association with a New York and 
Washington law firm. 


Lr. Davin G. HALSTEAD, recently 
transferred from the infantry to the 
Air Corps, has received his wings as 
a pilot at the Army Air Field, Doug- 
las, Ariz. He was formerly with J. 
P. Stevens & Co. and is the son of 
Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Capt. J. R. NEWELL has returned to 
his duties as treasurer of Mander- 
ville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., after 36 





Capt. Newell 


months of service in the army, more 
than a year of which was in the Pa- 
cific. He will continue to serve both 
as treasurer and general superintend- 
ent of the cotton mill division. 


GEORGE E. SINKINSON, who has been 
with Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Saylesville, R. I., for the past 20 
years, and who has been vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Saylesville 
plant for the past five years, has been 
elected president of the company and 
of its subsidiary, Sayles Biltmore 
Bleacheries, Inc., Biltmore, N. C. 


ELLioTT I. PETERSEN has been elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc., with headquarters in New 
York City. He started his business 
career in 1915 as a designer’s appren- 
tice in New York with Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpet Co., a predecessor organ- 
ization. 


FRANK ReEveEts, formerly overseer 
weaving, Prattville Cotton Mills, Inc.. 
Prattville, Ala., is now overseer 
weaving, Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C. He succeeds A. R. Kinc, who 
is now in the cost department, 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, 
N. C. 


Ep Smuumons, formerly overseer 
carding, Yadkin Mills, Inc., Patter- 
son, N. C., has been promoted to gen- 
eral overseer carding, spinning, and 
winding. W. H. Doouey has been pro- 
moted to overseer carding, spinning, 
and winding, third shift. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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YOUR BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 

WILL RUN SPUN SYNTHETICS 
WITHOUT MACHINE ALTERATIONS 





Forward-looking mills, recognizing the 
future growth in use of spun synthetic 
fibres, are planning for machinery to 
handle it. In some cases, this will mean a 
changeover to new types of machines; in 
other cases, alterations of existing equip- 
ment. But as far as Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and Super-Speed Warpers 
are concerned, no machine alteration will 
be necessary. Performance records in re- 
cent years have proved to our satisfaction 
that Barber-Colman machines in use to- 
day can handle spun sythetics, even in 
fine counts, just as well as cotton yarns of 
all kinds and sizes. We give this assur- 
ance so that present owners of Barber- 
Colman equipment may take it into con- 
sideration in planning for the future. 
The high efficiency and performance you 
now obtain from Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers will be fully avail- 
able for running spun synthetics. 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 
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More than meets the eye 
in Coning Cotton yarns 


and Rayon 















The surface of a cone can have everything to do with winding a perfect 
package or—effecting delivery of yarn. SONOCO has perfected a wide 
range, from coarse, to velvet, to polished surfaces, in all weights, tapers, 
and nose finishes. A few examples: A. Regular low mark corrugated 
surface—12-E cone 5° 57’ taper—straight nose. B. Same cone with Vel- 
vet Surface—open round nose. C. High mark corrugated surface—9° 15’ 
taper—open round nose. D. Same cone as "C” given velvet surfacing. 
E. 9° 15’ cone made with unmarked paper and given a ground velvet 
surface. Open round nose—lacquer tip. 


A simple rule for cone surfaces is: Use regular surfaces on cotton yarn counts 
from 4s to 40s. Velvet Surfaces on yarn counts from 40s to 120s. However, 


wide deviations are practical as shown by experience. SONOCO’S Technical 





Service Experts are available to help solve specific problems. 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS SOINOCO 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 


""Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Some Pointers on Overseer Cooperation 


THIS INSTALLMENT concludes the series cov- 
ering Old-Timer’s talk at the assembly of the 
superintendents and overseers at the mill of his 
old friend, Jim. The meeting is over, and Old- 
Timer and Jim are at Jim’s home—late at night 
—where they are still talking shop. In order for 
the reader to more easily follow the discussion. 
Jim's part of the conversation is printed in 
italics.—The Editor. 


GIVE YOUR overseers an opportunity to know all you 

can teach them about your job, Jr, and you will 
get the benefit of their knowledge. Now that you 
have more than one mill, JIM, you have an even bet- 
ter opportunity to increase the efficiency of your men 
by taking the overseers from one mill and letting 
them work a week in another mill. Of course you 
must have a system for them to follow. One idea 
is to have them give you a written report of recom- 
mendations for improvements in the rooms they visit. 
Then put the cards all on the table, so to speak, at 
the next overseers’ meeting, and read those reports 
to all the overseers and ask for comments. For ex- 
ample, if overseers of weaving from No. 1 Mill make 
a suggestion concerning the management in No. 2 Mill 
weave room, ask the No. 2 weaving overseer what he 
thinks of the suggestion. 

When a set of overseers is first subjected to such 
a system, you will find some resentment in discuss- 
ing these reports, but if you will handle the matter 
right, you will finally build up such a strong feeling 
of cooperation among the men that all resentment is 
eliminated and you will begin to get results-—good 
results, far beyond your expectations. 

This idea came to OLD-TIMER years ago when he 
realized that one overseer could go through another 
overseer’s room and see things he was failing to see 
in his own room. This is what started the system of 
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having the overseers from Mill No. 1 as guests in No. 
2 Mill. And, right along with this same thought, grew 
the idea of having the overseers visit neighboring 
mills. We camouflaged this idea by calling it a little 
vacation for the overseers. You have no idea how 
it peps up your men to send them off on a little vaca- 
tion every few months. However, we used these vaca- 
tion trips to good advantage by giving each man a 
list of questions, or items, on which to report. As an 
example, we would ask the overseers of spinning to 
report (a written report) on how the mills they were 
visiting did their doffing—two doffers to a frame, 
or what? Whether the doffer emptied his box of fill- 
ing or warv yarn, or whether he had a man to “pour- 
up’; how far doffers had to go to empty up, etc. 

Each overseer had a list of items to report on when 
he came back. Our men were instructed to tell the 
overseers and superintendents they were visiting that 
they would answer any questions about our mills. 
This, of course, softened up the men they were visit- 
ing in answering our questions. 

Yes, and in addition to these inspection trips, 
which we tried to make as pleasant for the men as 
possible, we always gave our men the usual summer 
vacations. They arranged the time for such vaca- 
tions among themselves, and when, for example, the 
overseer of spinning was away on vacation, both the 
overseer of carding and the overseer of weaving 
would go to the spinning room each morning, at start- 
ing time, and if the assistant overseer of spinning 
was short of an oiler or a roving hauler, or sometimes 
a doffer or spinner, the three departments working 
together would find somebody to fill that vacancy. 
You have no idea, until you actually experience it, 
how much more pleasure an overseer gets out of 
running a room in a mill where he feels that all the 
other overseers have an honest-to-goodness interest 
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in being of any help they can in making the operation 
of his room a success. It builds up a friendship that 
not only is a great personal asset, but it pays good 
dividends to the superintendent or manager. 

Getting sleepy, Jim? 

No, No! O.tp-TIMER, go right ahead, I’m listening 
to every word. 

All right, just one or two more little items to get 
off my mind, JIM, and we’ll turn in. 

A few weeks ago, a large banking firm asked OLpD- 
TIMER to inspect a mill which had applied for a loan. 
The machinery in that mill was old but fairly well 
kept up. They had bought some modern appliances 
for the machines as they came on the market. How- 
ever, the product coming from the looms was certain- 
ly about the worst looking cloth I had seen in a long 
time. Most of this was due to the poor condition of 
the cards. Out of the 30 cards we did not see even 
one card doing good work; and, bless my soul, if they 
were not running those doffers about 16 rpm. As the 
mill was operating only two shifts, I asked the su- 
perintendent why in heck he did not operate the cards 
more hours, which would enable him to cut the pro- 
duction per hour down, and thereby get better work. 
He replied that he knew the cotton was being rushed 
through the cards too fast, but they could not afford 
to run the engine to produce the small amount of 
power necessary to operate the cards alone. 

What I can’t understand, JIM, is why the man- 
agement of any mill weuld let such a condition exist, 
especially at a time like this, when they could buy 
clothing, chains, and licker-ins for such a small out- 
lay of money. As I explained to your men, when the 
government is taking 80 per cent, or whatever per- 
centage they are taking, of your earnings... 

Hold on, OLD-TIMER, I know what you are going 
to say. I saw you looking at the card-flat chains in 
No. 2 Saturday, so save your breath; they are 
bought. 

That’s fine, JIM, but how about that waste ma- 
chine in the picker room? In the first place, your 
operator is feeding the machine too fast; he wants 
to get through working his waste as soon as pos- 
sible. Ill bet he doesn’t run that machine over four 
hours per shift. If you would make him cut the 
feed down so that it would take the full eight-hour 
shift to run up the waste, you would not have as 
much twisted strings of roving in the re-worked 
waste. I saw bunches of roving, with the twist still 
in it, in the waste coming from the machine. And 
you of course know you can buy an extra beater 
section for that waste machine. I strongly recom- 
mend that you look into your waste re-working, JIM. 

In the weave room, JIM, I saw a loom or two 
standing—standing, I think, because the fixer had to 
return to the work bench for supplies. I'll never for- 
get, when I was an overseer of weaving, that one day 
I came to a loom standing with a wrench lying on 
the cloth. I saw that the fixer had evidently gone 
after a new picker, but the loom would still run with 
the old picker that was on it. I picked up the wrench 
from off the cloth, started the loom up and put a 
pencil cross-mark at the fell of the cloth. When the 
fixer returned, the loom had woven about two inches 


of cloth. I explained to the fixer that I had put two 
inches of cloth in the world which would be two 
inches more cloth than would ever have been in the 
world, matters not how long the world stands or how 
many thousands of looms were installed. I didn’t 
wait for the fixer to reply, but walked on down the 


_ alley. 


That loom fixer, about two years later, made the 
top record in production in his room. At a supper 
given the section men one Saturday, where prizes 
were given the fixers who had the best records for 
production, supplies, and seconds (OLD-TIMER hada 
been promoted to assistant superintendent), the over- 
seer asked each prize winner to tell those at the 
meeting how he won his prize. This fixer got up and 
explained that a man showed him, one day, how to 
put two inches of cloth in the world that (except for 
what he did) would never have been woven as long 
as the world stood. That statement aroused every- 
body’s curiosity, and questions flew until the fixer 
got up again and explained in detail just what hap- 
pened. ) 

Yeah, OLD-TIMER, remember you told me about 
that loom fixer after they promoted him to assistant 
overseer, and when I tried to hire him for overseer 
of weaving in No. 2 Mill, he had only the week be- 
fore accepted a job as overseer of a dobby wedve room 
and had never had any experience on fancy work, 
but he is still right there at that mill. 

Thanks for telling me, JIM. I certainly am glad 
to know that he is doing well. That reminds me, I 
was told last week of a mill that is experimenting 
with a new system—that is, it is new to me—of what 
they call “specializing” their second hands’ work. 
They have two second hands in the weave room, like 
you have in your print cloth mill, and they have given 
one second hand charge of all loom cleaning, oiling, 
sweeping, filling rollers, cloth rollers, etc. In other 
words, he is in charge of all day-help, while the 
other second hand has charge of loom fixers, weav- 
ers, etc. 

Sounds pretty good, OLD-TIMER, and how... 

That is all I know, JIm; the man who told me 
was not connected with that mill, and what he told 
me was what had been told him by his son, who was 
an employee of the mill that was trying out the sys- 
tem. 

Any way, OLD-TIMER, I think it is a good idea, 
and I expect to talk it over with my overseers. 

JIM, it looks like some of us must change some of 
our ideas about cleaning cotton. You know it is so 
easy to say, when a mill wants better cleaning, just 
add more cleaning machinery or processes; but some 
mills seem to have gone too far with that idea and are 
complaining about curled stock and other troubles. 
Some mills blame curling of stock on the vertical 
openers. An equipment of blending feeders, vertical 
openers, lattice openers, and Centrif-Air machines 
would seem to be all the equipment needed, but we 
notice that some mills have bale breakers and other 
cleaning equipment in addition. 

Some old condensers roll the stock around so 


(Continued on page 152) 
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IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 





ye C K A SMOOTH, GLOSSY, BLACK, RUST- 
RESISTING FINISH FOR FLYERS 





IN RECENT MONTHS WE HAVE MADE VERY IMPOR- 
TANT IMPROVEMENTS IN RCK, RESULTING IN BETTER 
RUNNING, SMOOTHER FINISH, AND GREATER RUST- 
RESISTANCE. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


SEND US ONE FLYER SO THAT WE CAN SHOW YOU 
THE NEWEST IN RCK DEVELOPMENT. WE SHALL BE 
GLAD TO RCK-TREAT IT WITHOUT CHARGE. 








| OVER QUARTER MILLION FLYERS RCK-TREATED 


(POSITIVE PROOF OF GENUINE POPULARITY) 


REBUILT AND RCK-TREATED. ALL FLYERS 
PRECISION - BALANCED WITH OUR IDEAL 
FLYERS 9 BALANCING MACHINE. WORN FLYER BAR- 
RELS PULLED IN TO STANDARD TAPER AND 
SIZE BY OUR IDEAL SWAGING MACHINE. 


ROVING FRAME SPINDLES REBUILT. SPIN- |, 
SP INDLES NING AND TWISTER SPINDLES REPAIRED. 


SPINNING AND ROVING FRAME TOP ROLLS 
BUILT UP IN MIDDLE AND ON ENDS WITH OUR 

METALLIZING SPECIAL STEEL. SPINNING AND TWISTER 
SPINDLE BLADES BUILT BACK TO STANDARD 
SIZE. 








Write for Particulars 





BESSEMER CITY, N.C. 


21st YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 


When Writing Adv 
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Bo) bat g on Labor. 
50 7o4say' on Oil. 
—Labo La ing $1000 per year 
per — e. (Many plants have 
two-and three machines). 
4—10°% Power saving. 
Nie tee spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 
6—Easily operated by female help. 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
{0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA 
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TO CHOOSE Génwnell 
CLEANING POWDERS 


Chief among the many reasons are these four: 
(1) All Finnell Cleaning Powders are compound. 
ed in Finnell’s own mill... assuring consistently 
dependable quality throughout the entire line. 
(2) The quality is the same today as before the 
war—Finnell Powders still are available in their 
original pre-war formulae. (3) Finnell Powders 
are a up in quantities that best serve the in- 
dividual needs of all users, from the smallest to 
the largest. For example, Finola is sold in cases 
of forty-eight 14j-lb. sprinkle-top containers, in 
cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, 
half-barrels, and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell 
line is complete as to floor cleaning powders, 
providing a single source of supply for all types. 








Finola Scouring Powder 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, 
Bowls, and for Heavy 
Duty Scrubbing 
Century Scouring Powder 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser 
Solar Soap Powder 
Vegetable Oil Base 
Rubber Cleaner 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring 
Monvfacturers Association 


Fino -Sorb 
Oil and Grease Absorbent 


Also 


For consultation or literature, 


Asesco Solvent Cleanser 


All-Purpose Cleanser 


Setol Mineral Oil Solvent 
All-Purpose Cleanser, Heavy Duty 


Han-Kieen Hand Soap 
Heovy Duty 


Han-Kieen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty but with 
Vegetable Base 


Crystal Cleanser 
For Dishwashing 


Killum 


An Insecticide 


hone or write 





nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 








1304East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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A Question on the 
Spinning of Blends 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like to ask the question: What is the 
best set-up for spinning a staple rayon mixture—70 
per cent viscose, 1.50 denier, 1-9/16-inch staple, 
blended with 30 per cent Aralac fiber, 14-inch 
staple, on the cotton system? 

At present we are using the following: 

3.50-hank roving, double. 

24/1 filling. 

3.50 twist multiplier. 

7000 rpm spindle. 

No. 7 traveler, beveled edge. 

13g-inch, No. 1 flange ring. 

8-inch quill, with 2-inch ring traverse. 

Relative humidity, 55 per cent. 

Top rolls are synthetic, front and back, with 
leather covered 1150-grain slip roll in middle. Roll 
setting is 2%-inch front to back. 

At present our breaking strength is 74 pounds, but 
we are having too many breaks in the loom. We are 
wondering what we can do to increase our breaking 
strength and would appreciate hearing from some of 
your readers. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7520 


—_—_—_oo——_— 


Wants Information on 
Cake Sizing of Rayon 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Until recently, we have been purchasing our vis- 
cose rayon in skeins for making crepe yarns. These 
skeins were sized with gelatine size on a regulation 
sizing machine. However, only recently we pur- 
chased some viscose in the cake form, and, as our 
sizing machine is not suitable for use with cakes, we 
have been trying to size them by the immersion 
method, and we are not securing good penetration 
throughout the cake. 

Generally speaking, after running an oil extrac- 
tion and a size extraction on a cake, we find a higher 
percentage of oil and size in the center of the cake 
than we do at the start or end of the cake. 

I wonder if some of your readers can offer some 
suggestions which may enable us to overcome some 
of our difficulties. I must mention that the uneven 
penetration of the size in the cake causes uneven 
twist, which shows up in the finished fabric, par- 
ticularly on crepe-back satin. 

I believe a lot of mills are using cake yarn at the 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing plants 
or for the presentation of new ideas of interest to 
other readers. Questions, answers, or letters need 
not conform to any particular style, as they will 
be properly edited before being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ‘'Cotton,"’ 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





present time, and I would like to hear from some of 
them as to how they are processing it for crepe yarns. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7584 





Weaving Tent Twill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7621 in the 
March issue, about the weaving of tent twills. 

As a matter of information, I might state that the 
tent twill we are making is 37'5-inch, 1.32 yards 
per pound, counting 88 x 56, using 12s warp and 8.50s 
filling and a 2114-dent reed. Of course there are some 
loom adjustments that he can make, which I will 
mention later, but I do not understand how the warps 
run at all with the size mix he is using. 

For this particular fabric, we are using 250 pounds 
of thin boiling starch, 25 pounds compound and five 
pounds mill wax to finish 250 gallons of size, which 
makes a very satisfactory running warp. 

I also notice that his looms are equipped with 
the old Lacy top and am sure that he will get much 
better results if he installs the Dwight spring tops on 
his looms. 

Due to the fact that he is running the 37'2-inch 
fabric in a 46-inch loom, he will get much better 
results by putting false wood beam heads on his loom 
beams in order to have the warp as nearly as possible 
the same width as the reed width. 

We also find that setting our sand roll, whip roll, 
drag rolls, and stop motions as near on the line as 
possible, so that the yarn will come through without 
binding or dragging on either the bottom or top of the 
stop motion girt, is a big advantage. 

This man also mentioned drag rolls in his letter, 
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but we find that two drag rolls are too much of a 
Strain on the yarn, so we have taken out one and get 
much better results. 

I might also mention that the distance of the yarn 
from the drag rolls on our looms to the stop motion 
girt is approximately 24 inches, which gives the yarn 
room enough to have a little play and straighten out 
before entering the stop motion, and I think this does 
a lot of good. 

Undoubtedly, this man knows how to set his 
looms, but I believe if he will use the spring top, 
false loom beam heads, and a heavier size mix, 90 
per cent of his trouble will be eliminated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7623 
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Cleaning the Creels 
On Spinning Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7593, in the 
January issue of COTTON, about the cleaning of creels 
on spinning frames. 

In my opinion, the cleaning of the spinning frame 
is one of the most important cleaning jobs in the mill. 
A dirty frame will not run well. 

Roving skewers are wiped when the top and bot- 
tom creels are wiped. Any lint which has accumulated 
is wiped off. 

The enclosed tags (see cut) gives our cleaning 
schedules for all three shifts. The instructions on these 
tags are identical, but they are printed on three dif- 
ferent colored tags, white for the first shift, yellow 
for the second shift, and pink.for the third shift. 


f First Shift....Daily Cleaning , 


Pick spindle of revolving clearers on whole 
job as soon after shift change as possible. 


lever screws on whole job. 





clean on whole job. 





Wipe the steel roller beams and weight 
Run out sides as needed to keep thread boards 


| Wipe top and bottom roving, back sides and i 
t _ roving on your part of your job only. 


One side of the tag gives the daily cleaning schedule. 
while the other side gives the weekly cleaning sched- 
ule (cut shows front and back of same tag). 

The tag is attached to each frame in a conspicuous 
position, and since the color of the tag denotes which 
shift is supposed to do the cleaning, the operator has 
no excuse for not observing the schedule. 

We have the creel type overhead cleaner, but 
plants not having this equipment probably would 
need to do more manual cleaning than we do. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7595 
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Desulfurizing 
Bobbin-Spun Rayon 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The questions from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7619, in the 
March issue of COTTON, regarding the desulfurizing of 
viscose rayon were read with interest. Your readers 
are certainly getting technical on you. We shall try 
to answer the questions which have been presented 
in this inquiry. 

We have used all three desulfuring agents men- 
tioned and have found them all to be quite satisfac- 
tory for the job of removing the sulfur deposited in 
the cake of rayon yarn during the bobbin spinning 
operation. The selection of any one agent, we be- 
lieve, is based upon conditions peculiar to the rayon 
plant in question. The selection of an agent for de- 
sulfurizing would also be influenced by the type of 
equipment and yarn package used, since yarn dis- 
coloration may be encountered if the saturated yarn 
has contact with air. This is especially 
true of ammonium sulfide, so that rayon 
producers who drip the solution onto 
skeins or cakes might select sodium sul- 
fide, while bobbin spinners, whose pack- 
ages are completely submerged, might 
use the ammonium sulfide satisfactorily. 

Sodium sulfide would probably be 
the most economical of the three desul- 
furizing agents. It, however, introduces 
some complications in regard to corro- 
sion, and if bare aluminum spin bobbins 
or equipment are used, it would be nec- 
essary to use an inhibitor in the desul- 
furizing solution, such as sodium sili- 
cate, in order to reduce the corrosion of 
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FIRST SHIFT--WEEKLY CLEANING 
MONDAY: Clean front steel roll stands. 
TUESDAY: Clean back revolving clearers. Spin- 
ners must keep roving laps off these clearers as 
they occur and will be expected to keep them in 
proper condition te turn on whole job. 


WEDNESDAY: Clean top revolving clearers. 
THURSDAY: Wipe roller bars, trumpet bars and 


roving traverse. . 


FRIDAY: Wipe under side of top and middle 
creel board. oe 


SATURDAY: Clean top sevelviind clearers. 


the aluminum to an acceptable level, or. 
as an alternate, have all these parts 
coated with a protective resin such as 
Heresite. 

The desulfurizing operation is not a 
chemical reaction in the usual sense of 
this term. The desulfurizing process 
makes use of that peculiar property of 
sodium and ammonium sulfide solution 
wherein such solutions dissolve relative- 
ly large quantities of free sulfur. The 
resulting solutions éf increased sulfur 
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proctical, yet scientific basis. 


Knit Goods — After being washed ond dried, the test specimen is placed on a special 
shrinkage tester and by means of controlled tension is restored to its original 
dimensions. Fabrics requiring more than 4 pounds pressure are considered 


unserviceable. 


KRuouw Wore rbbout 


SHRINKAGE 


.. IT’S BIG NEWS IN TEXTILES 


More thon ever before the Textile Industry is talking shrinkage . . . even wool fabrics and 
‘rayon-wool blends are now being sold as pre-shrunk. ® We have developed special tests 
... even special apparatus in some cases . . . to perform the various shrinkage tests on a 
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Woven Rayon Material Including Blends — Residual shrinkage is recorded after SHRINKAGE TESTS 


washing. Then the fabric is pressed in the special United States Testing Company 
Tension Presser. Definite standords of tension have been established for various Warp Knit Fabrics) 
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Estoblished 1880 
BOSTON, MASS. + WOONSOCKET, 
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(Woven, Knit and 


gradations of serviceability. e ~ per somple 

arment Shrinkage. . . . $5.00 

Cotton, Linen, Wool dR i , ° , , Dimensional Restorability . 3.50 
’ , WOO! and Kayons—Fabrics are dried after washing without pressure (Ability of fabric to be 


of any kind. Residual shrinkage of over 2% and 5%, depending upon the end use restored to shape) 
of the moterial, is considered unsatisfactory. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Woven, Knit Fabrics . . . 3.50 
Residvuol Shrinkoge ° ° e re 2.00 


CHICASO, HLL + NEW YORE. WF. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 


Consultants 
on post-war 


community 


development 








VILLAGE MODERNIZATION 


HOMES FOR OFFICIALS 
AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING 
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THEATRES - PARKS 
SWIMMING POOLS 
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ROBERT AND COMPANY 
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content are generally referred to as ammonium or 
sodium polysulfide solutions, and the indeterminate 
formulas (NH,),S, and NaS, are usually assigned to 
the dissolved components. 

There is a considerable range of concentrations 
over which the desulfurizing agents may be used, and 
the strength of the solution will have a bearing upon 
whether it is passed once through the yarn package 
and then discarded to the sewer, or returned to a cen- 
tral storage tank. In the latter case, the desulfuriz- 
ing solution would be fortified, filtered, and then re- 
circulated through other yarn cakes. 

We believe that each rayon producer has worked 
out a procedure which is best suited for its particular 
plant and equipment. In the early days, most of the 
pot-spun yarn was desulfurized while in the form of 
skeins. Today, however, it is believed that the bulk 
of pot-spun yarn is desulfurized in cake form. The 
bobbin spinners have, from the start, usually desul- 
furized their yarn while it was still in the form of the 
original spin’ package, perforated bobbins, in order 


to provide passage for the wash water and desulfuriz-.. 


ing solution. 


There are several patents covering different meth- 
ods of desulfurizing viscose rayon yarn which have 
een taken out by some of the large rayon producers. 
The protection provided by these patents has probably 
had a bearing upon the procedure developed and used 
by each of the rayon companies. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7624 
————_0o—___——_ 


How Do You Figure 
Reed Numbers? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to hear from some of the other read- 
ers of How OTHER MEN MANAGE, particularly design- 
ers and weavers, on methods for figuring the correct 
reed to produce a fabric of specified width and con- 
struction. It has been my experience that it is gen- 
erally necessary to change the reed after the first 
sample is woven in order to get the exact width re- 
quired. It would seem to me that there should be 
some way to determine the exact reed without hav- 
ing to go through this trial-and-error method. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7617 
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Longer Bobbins for 
Rayon Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to express my opinion on CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7550’s question in the September issue of 
Cotton on “Can longer bobbins be used on rayon?” 
Personally I don’t think it would be good practice 
to use an 834-inch bobbin on 300 denier yarn. 

Let’s take this fact into consideration. You have 
an automatic loom, which changes automatically, so 








by using a shorter bobbin no time is lost for loom 
stops. 

Using an 8%34-inch bobbin will cause plenty of 
trouble; as the yarn gradually weaves off there will 
be more jerk and drag on the filling tension, and the 
results are frequent false loom stoppages besides 
time lost in starting up. 

Just as a suggestion to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7550, let 
him try an experiment on two sets of looms and 
prove to himself that using a longer bobbin will not 
pay. 

The writer has had experience with different 
deniers and qualities of yarns, and we learned by 
making experiments with 2 sets of 24 C & K auto- 
matic looms each. 

We ran a 6-inch bobbin in set No. 1 and a 7-inch 
in set No. 2. Set No. 1 made 5 to 7 per cent more pro- 
duction than did set No. 2. 

The weavers on set No. 2 had to have extra help 
in order to keep the looms running, on account of so 
many false.loom stops and so much broken filling. 

The loom-fixer tried time after time to overcome 
some of the false loom stoppages, but, as hard as he 
tried, he failed to overcome the major trouble. 

Precautions were taken in the quilling depart- 
ment so that every bobbin was quilled properly. All 
warped bobbins were discarded. (Warped bobbins 
should not be used at any time.) 

The length of the bobbin can be increased on 
larger-denier yarns, but there is a limit to the length 
—7% inches is suitable for 300 denier yarn. 

My opinion on this question is: Why look for 
trouble when it can be avoided by using a shorter 
bobbin? 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7578 





Grinding Cycles 
For Cards 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the February issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7609 has given us a big order when he raises the 
question of grinding cycles of cards with and with- 
out continuous strippers. 

Before discussing the questions, let me say that 
the continuous stripper, to my mind, is an offspring 
of the old roller-top card. My first grinding job was 
on those old cards, and old-timers know just what 
the proper setting of the roll underneath the licker- 
in and the first roll above the licker-in meant in 
getting good work. Also, they will remember the 
two sizes of rolls, the difference of speeds of these 
rolls, and the settings of rolls to each other and of 
the rolls to the cylinder. They will remember that 
one roll took the cotton from the cylinder and de- 
livered it to the next roll, which put it back on 
the cylinder, and so on through the tandem of 12 
rollers until it reached the doffer. Those cards were 
stripped by hand, and there was nothing much to 
strip out but the stock in process. I think that the 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 
WOOL COMBING ON COMMISSION 


BRADFORD SYSTEM + FRENCH SYSTEM 


y . era first large commission combing Mill in the 
U.S.A., has the largest facilities for such combing in the 
country. All wool is degreased by Arlington's exclusive 


Naphtha Solvent Process, gentlest of all cleansing meth- 





ods. Arlington Combing is the basis for utmost perfection 
in spinning, evenness in dyeing and manufacture of 


quality fabrics. 


SPECIFY ARLINGTON COMBING GET THE BEST 


A MILL WE REPRESENT 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPARY, INC. 


yA 78 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON 12, MASS. 
BRADFORD COMB ROOM 
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BETTER INKS 
BETTER DELIVERIES 


/ STENCIL ADDRESS YOUR SHIPMENTS 


y CLEAR... EASILY READ... PERMANENT STENCIL 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will help to speed and 
1 insure their delivery on time. 
| DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY non-settling, non-clogging 
‘, Stencil and Marking inks have been developed 
es, through 50 years of research to do a better 
ep marking job. A DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY ink is manvu- 
seeeey  factured for every marking need in black and 
te 7 is | latina colors, meeting all Government performance 
a | ee ee eS specifications. 


























DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY MANUFACTURES STENCIL : 
CUTTING MACHINES FOR EVERY SHIPPERS 
NEEDS. 


Letter sizes 42", %", 4", 1%", 12a" and 1%”. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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continuous stripper came from those old carding 
characteristics. 


My wife’s father, now deceased, was a carder of 
the old school. He visited me once while my job was 
being equipped with continuous strippers, and at that 
time he was very emphatic in saying that it was 
just a “fancy”? moved from the front to the back of 
the card. Maybe so, but in my opinion, there is 
nothing yet developed—at least, nothing put on the 
market so far—that will do what the continuous 
stripper will do; neither do I know of anything that 
requires so little attention, is more economical, or 
will pay for itself so quickly. 

Now that I have that off my chest, I shall attempt 
to answer CONTRIBUTOR No. 7609 by telling him of 
two different jobs that I operated. both with con- 
tinuous strippers. 


Comparison of Two Different Jobs 


Jcb No. 1 consisted of 156 Saco-Lowell 40-inch 
cards; the fillets were 100s and 110s respectively. We 
ran 3-process pickers, to begin with, but later con- 
verted them to one-process. This had no effect upon 
the continuous strippers. We ran several different 
types of cotton, including compressed and local 
bales, 1 1/32-inch, Middling and better; Mississippi 
peelers, 1 3/32-inch; Egyptian, 1¥%-inch to 14-inch, 
and others up to 15%-inch. I did not change my lap 
or sliver weight, beater (picker) speeds, or doffer or 
cylinder speeds on cards. 

The continuous stripper performed efficiently on 
anything that we ran. Since that time, the continu- 
ous stripper has been mechanically improved, but 
the purpose, principles, and results are fundamen- 
tally the same. 

For CONTRIBUTOR No. 7609’s benefit. let me say 
that our set-up on the three-beater. one-process 
pickers was: 

Finisher section, Kirschner beater at 1350 rpm: 
intermediate section, 3-blade beater at 1100 rpm: 
breaker section, Buckley beater at 700 rpm. The laps 
were 15 ounces per yard and were 48 yards long. 
On the cards, the set-up was: cylinder, 165 rpm: 
licker-in, 327 rpm; doffer. 10 rpm; card sliver, 58 
grains. Flat strips averaged 15 grains per flat. 

Job No. 2 consisted of 140 Whitin 40-inch cards 
(90s and 100s fillets, respectively) which were sup- 
plied with laps from a 2-beater section, one-process 
picker job. 

The mix: Fifty bales (opened 24 hours before 
using )—25 bales Strict Low Middling, 1-inch staple: 
25 bales Middling or better, 1 1/32-inch staple. 

The bales were placed in the opener room in 
rows, having one bale of S. L. Middling beside an- 
other of Middling, and so on until the mix was fin- 
ished. The cotton was fed with a small slab from 
each bale in rotation. | 

The picker set-up was: finisher section, Kirsch- 
ner beater at 1185 rpm; breaker section, 2-blade 
beater at 1365 rpm; lap, 16 ounce, 52 yards long. 

Card cylinders, 197 to 202 rpm: doffers, 1234 rpm: 
licker-in, 432 rpm. 

Card sliver, 54 grains; flat strips, 14 to 15 grains 
per flat; card production. 15.78 pounds per hour. 
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Now that we have given CONTRIBUTOR No. 7609 
two distinctly different kinds of organization, let us 
try to summarize our findings. - 


On Job No. 1, we ran 145 hours per week and 
ground the cards every 13 days before the continu- 
ous strippers were installed. At that time (several 
years ago), we were not thinking so much about the 
grinding cycles as we were about the cost. However, 
we did not change our grinding schedule, and since 
our work remained good, my assumption is that the 
continuous strippers did not affect the quality of our 
carding; neither was it necessary to change the 
grinding cycle. 

On Job No. 2, before continuous strippers, we 
were running 168 hours per week and grinding 
around each 11 days. We followed the same sched- 
ule after the continuous strippers were installed, and 
did not notice any adverse effects. So far as I know, 
both jobs—No. 1 and No. 2—are still operating as 
stated, and each mill is considered “‘tops” in its field. 

My personal observation, based upon experience, 
is: handle the continuous stripper as carefully as 
you would any other part of the card covered with a 
fillet; keep bearings greased according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions; do not attempt to change the 
speed of the continuous stripper from that suggested 
by the manufacturer in any way, being careful that 
belts to strippers are kept in proper condition for 
best traction; never get in a hurry when setting 
stripper needles to cylinder; be sure that both ends 
are set the same depth into the wire and that this 
setting is the same as originally given by the manu- 
facturer. 


Suggestions for Setting the Stripper 


Never try to use a home-made gauge for setting 
the stripper journals or any part of the stripper to 
any part of the card. It cannot be done successfully, 
because each fillet is worn to a different length; 
hence the necessity for setting each one individually 
and setting the needles to the cylinder fillet as I 
have mentioned. 


I would not be fair to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7609 if I 
failed to say that he will get a darker flat strip with 
the continuous stripper than without it, but this is 
understandable. However, the staple on the strips 
will remain about the same, week-in and week-out. 

If he should experience any difference in his 
grinding cycles, it will be in the beginning while the 
card grinders are learning how to properly set the 
strippers, and that should be negligible with the 
average grinder. I should be greatly surprised if the 
inquirer should find any difference in his grinding 
cycle after the first time around with his grinders. 

A good sharp card will do just as well with a 
continuous stripper (if properly set), as will a good 
sharp card properly set-up and without the continu- 
ous stripper. 


I’d like to add this personal note: I am on a com- 
paratively new job, largely on government work; I 
have asked for continuous strippers and have a very 
definite reason for believing that I shall get them. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7615 
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A michrometer gauge is one of the most important 


tools in our plant. That’s why we can guarantee 
that each KENTEX Apron will conform accurate- 
ly to specifications, to previous shipments, and to 
other aprons in the same shipment. 


Under existing shortages of labor and material 
we could have sold more KENTEX aprons had we 
relaxed our high standards of workmanship, and 
used some substitute for genuine leather. But we 
: prefer to sell fewer aprons, and have those aprons 
precision-built, of genuine leather. 


Write for prices and free sam- 
ples of KENTEX precision- 
built aprons. 


KENTEX 


“APRON 


TEXTILE conpany 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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This picture from Leslie’s Weekly depicts an 1861 Express van 
being loaded with war materials. In those days this vehicle was 
considered a mammoth advance in efficiency. 


READY 


When She 


Throughout American history when a real 





need arose, a man or an organization has 
been ready to cope with it. Express ship- 
ping is an organized service originated 
106 years ago to meet the demands of 
those times. Since then, through peace and 
war, Express has promptly adopted every 
scientific advance so as to be ready for the 
nation’s changing shipping needs. 

Today the major part of the unprece- 
dented volume of Express, both by rail 
and air, is connected with the war effort. 
This wartime transportation experience 
and new handling techniques will aid in 
the nation’s postwar commercial shipping 


requirements. 








































Persenal Notes 


(Continued from page 136) 


F. G. FEASTER is now manager and 
superintendent, South Carolina Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Orangeburg, S. C. The 
mill was formerly Santee Mill. H. E. 
Dirtt, formerly head  overhauler, 
weaving department, Joanna Textile 
Mills Co., Goldville, S. C., is now 
overseer of weaving. L. T. BOwERs, 
formerly night overseer of carding, 
Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., 
is overseer carding. GEORGE CREEL 
has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of spinning. 


J. W. PATTERSON has been promot- 
ed to assistant superintendent, Tal- 
lassee Mills of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, Tallassee, Ala. Formerly 
general overseer of carding and spin- 
ning, No. 1 Mill, he succeeds T. S. 
Harris, who, as. noted elsewhere is 
now general superintendent, Russell 
Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 
Ala. Lanrer Roton has succeeded 
Mr. Patterson as general overseer of 
carding and spinning, No. 1 Mill. 


ALFRED L. Caropi, for many years 
technician with Schwarzenbach, Hu- 
ber & Co., is now vice-president of 
Bangor Mills, Inc., Bangor, Maine, 
and Penn Argyle, Pa. He will be in 
charge of ‘technical mill operations 
and postwar planning. 


D. F. Horne, for the past two years 
in the Navy, has been placed on in- 
active service with the rank of com- 
mander. He has returned to his for- 
mer position of general sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CHARLES M. McLeop, for the past 
eight years president of Consolidated 
Textile Corp., and previous to that, 
president of John V. Farwell Co., 
Chicago, has joined Iselin-Jefferson 
Co., where he will supervise sales and 
merchandising. 


B. W. BAKER, recently discharged 
from the army, is now overseer of 
carding, Hickman Plant, Graniteville 
Co., Graniteville, S. C. Before en- 
tering the service, he was overseer 
carding at the Warren Plant. 


H. C. McKenna, formerly superin- 
tendent, is now vice-president and 
general manager, New Braunfels Tex- 
tile Mills, New Braunfels, Texas. He 
is succeeded as superintendent by E. 
H. Knox. ; 


Ira S. Pirts, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
S. C., and more recently connected 
with Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., is 
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now superintendent, Hartsville Cot- 
ton Mill, Hartsville, S. C. 


GEORGE H. VILEs is now president 
of Worumbo Manufacturing Co., Lis- 
bon Falls, Maine. He succeeds Wat- 
TER U. GUTMAN, who resigned after 
holding that position for the past 36 
years. 


JOHN B. McCosu, formerly assistant 
personnel manager, Muscogee Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ga., is now 
overseer of carding, and CHARLEs S. 
SCHOFIELD is overseer of spinning. 


WILLIAM Roy TuRNER, formerly 
shift foreman, is now overseer spin- 
ning, Warren Plant, Graniteville Co., 
Graniteville, S. C. He succeeds H. C. 
NEELY, who has resigned. 


STANLEY F. Mapura, for the past 
nine years assistant foreman of knit- 
ting, Warren Fabrics, Inc., West War- 
ren, Mass., is now foreman. He suc- 
ceeds SAM SAFTLAS, resigned. 


A. R. OpELL, formerly night over- 
seer weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Fort Mill Plant No. 1, Fort Mill, S. 
C., is now overseer weaving, Calhoun 
Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


W. A. Scott has become superin- 
tendent of Stanley Mills, Inc., Stan- 
ley, N. C., succeeding R. F. JESSIN, 
now with Callaway Institute, Inc., as 
reported previously. 


R. L. SwWETENBURG, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent, Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Co., Ware Shoals, S. C., is now with 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co. of Geor- 
gia, Gainesville. 


EDMUND L. LAUBER, formerly head 
of the knitting division of the textile 
research department of American 
Viscose Corp., is now vice-president 
of No-Mend Hosiery, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. 


CoLeE B. Moore, formerly second 
hand carding, Gossett Mills, Williams- 
ton Plant, Williamston, S. C., is now 
overseer carding, Martinsville Cotton 
Mill Co., Inc., Martinsville, Va. 


C. L. Apxrns, formerly superintend- 
ent, Killingly Worsted Mill, Stony 
Point, N. C., is now superintendent, 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co., Hudson, 
N. C. 


W. H. Troxter, formerly overseer 
carding, Trenton Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is now overseer carding, 
Hudson Mfg. Co., Hudson, N. C. 


JOHN E. Brown, formerly overseer 
spinning, Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C., is now overseer spinning, Bel- 
ton Mills, Belton, S. C., succeeding A. 
L. ELuis, resigned. 


LeRoy M. Kincap, formerly master 
mechanic, Wiscassett Mills Co., Al- 
bermarle, N. C., is now master me- 
chanic, Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexing- 
ton, N. C. 


R. F. Reppirnc, formerly chief con- 
trol engineer, MMC Division, Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now su- 
perintendent, New City Mills, New- 
ton, N. C. 


Luitoyp K. WILLIAMs, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent, is now super- 
intendent of American Thread Com- 
pany, Dalton, Ga. He succeeds W. 
PRESTON DUNSON, resigned. 3 


GrEoRGE A. EICHWALD, for the past 
ll years general manager, converting 
department, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., is 
now with Verney Fabrics, supervis- 
ing all converting and printing. 


JULIAN MERIGOLD, formerly assist- 
ant to the president of Worcester 
Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
opened his own office in Grafton, 
Mass. 


FRED JACKSON is now overseer of 
carding, Mayo Mills, Inc., Mayo, S. C. 
He succeeds J. L. Kimsy, retired. 


-—-@}—-- 
Obituary 


CHARLES Mason HOLMEs, 81, out- 
standing textile executive of New 
Bedford, Mass., died recently after a 
short illness. He organized the 
Holmes Manufacturing Co. in 1909, 
serving as agent and treasurer for a 
good many years. He later became 
agent and treasurer of Gosnold Mills 
and of Page Manufacturing Co. He 
was made treasurer of Fairhaven 
Mills, of New Bedford, in 1923 and 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Worth Mills of Fort Worth, Tex. He 
retired from the Gosnold Mills Co. in 
1927 and from Holmes Manufacturing 
Co. in 1930. 


ALBERT H. WEIs, sales manager of 
the metropolitan sewing machine di- 
vision of Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Company, died recently in 
Nyack, N. Y., as the result of a heart 
attack. Besides his work in the sales 
field, which took him into nearly all 
phases of the textile industry, he had 
been identified with development 
work at the Nyack plant. 


SIGMUND ODENHEIMER, board chair- 
man of Lane Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, died of a heart attack March 
20. He would have celebrated his 85th 
birthday March 31. Mr. Odenheimer 
was president of Lane Cotton Mills 
for 59 years, relinquishing that post 
March 5 to assume the newly created 
position of chairman of the board. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient... . 
Stays so. 


No piping changes. The ~~ 
self-cleaning Turbomatic ——~ 
and other models. 











Parks-Cramer Company — 
mpnananarren, 
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Casters E& Wheels 


A Double Ball-Bearing 
Swivel assures easy rolling 
under heaviest of loads and 
reduces floor wear to a min- 
imum. It will pay, you to in- 
vestigate today. ..... 


DYN» 4) | 3 ee GO) 4 rae 
Keo) (em :17\G am We Valze): a7 


60 WALKER ST... NEW YORK 13, N_Y 
36 N. CLINTON CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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Wartime Labor Policies 
(Continued from page 96) 


the War Labor Board or other governmental agen- 
cies, can arbitrarily eliminate such sound labor prac- 
tices, industry is going to be seriously hampered. 

Twelve years ago, when the first labor laws were 
passed giving the Federal Government control over 
what were euphemistically termed “minimum 
wages,” a great many experienced business men con- 
fidently predicted that such government control must 
inevitably lead to the conditions that are plaguing 
business today. The power to determine, on political 
rather than economic grounds, what constitutes a 
minimum wage is the power to determine wages in 
all categories, and we are irreconcilably opposed to 
the theory that any government board can hold a 
series of hearings and then arbitrarily say what an 
industry should pay its labor. 

Our present government has repeatedly an- 
nounced that after the war we must seek a goal of at 
least 60 million jobs, but has attached to this laud- 
able program the proviso that these must all be jobs 
at high wages. Since there are millions of people who 
consider themselves entitled to postwar jobs, but who 
cannot possibly earn high wages, our government is 
implicitly committed to a program of more WPA, 
more borrowing and squandering, and more infla- 
tion on top of an already insupportable burden of 
inflation. 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 140) 


much that it forms in a large roll, and then the 
gyrator, in many installations, is too long and rolls 
the stock around again, and every time the stock is 
rolled up in balls it is stringy and curled in the proc- 
ess of pulling it out. Understand, JIM, this is no 
criticism of any machinery builders’ machine, be- 
cause they will all do good work when installed and 
operated according to the builders’ instructions, but 
there is the rub. Some of us overseers and superin- 
tendents believe we know more about those machines 
than the builders, with the result that we are not op- 
erating them according to instructions, and, in many 
instances, have simply ordered more machines and 
stuck them in the line without consulting the build- 
ers. 

Incidentally, a machinery builder said to me the 
other day that if mills running synthetics cut out any 
more processes, the machinery builders will starve 
to death. He said everything is just one process: 
10x5 frames, 3.50-hank roving, draw frames taking 
up to 3-inch staple, simplified roller top card (this is 
where the rollers have been adapted to the regular 
cotton card),. But this does not beat some installations 
for cotton; for example, I know of a print cloth mill 
that has one process picking, one process drawing 
(new type), one process roving 10x5, single in spin- 
ning creel. Doesn’t look like they have enough work- 
ers in the mill to run one room. 

Gosh, it’s one o’clock! Good night, JIM. 

Good night, OLD-TIMER. Thanks for everything. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 





Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT .. . 
3. MILL path bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—ON STATES TESTING 0OO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW yee sore CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
escri works out in keeping 


5. FACTORING AND nigga eg mo 
vooklet on how fa ag RR: t and credit in- 
to . <a TILE NKING COMPANY, New 

or ‘ 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


io2. “TANK TALK”—Sixteen p booklet of U- 
lustrations various of elevated steel 
tanks, d end by manufacturers as 
well as = pipes, , storage and 
pressure vessels, oylinders, along th 
sieal Guta. Aled a tak of t a few of the 

NUFACTURING 


mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MA 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER A ogg ee in - 
teresting illustrated booklet ————e | about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you pe 
GENERAL ge SOMPANY. Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and g ons for the new - 
aell floor tg | machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Eikhart, 

106. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
ulletin describes new atomisers with construct 


truction 
leasening air consumption. ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORES, Greenwood, 8. Se 


itt. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDI TY—General of humidify- 
ing and air-eonditio devices including h 
comtrois, atomizers, sprayers, etc., also, lap —— 
indicators for picker room.—AMBRICAN MOI - 
ING CO.. Providence, BR. L 

#15. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent tsasue of 
a Parables’’ on atomizer hod of humidifi- 
Witchburg Maas., and Charlotte. N. C. 

120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
i\2Z-page book Ul modern, automatio-indicat- 
ing scales for all uirements of the textile indus- 

129. - om OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 

Listin describes operation, function of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier. —- THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, inston-Salem, N. C. 

{30. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 

of alr conditioning 


ye 
tem combined with Precipitron air 
clean a we BAHN COMP Win- 
ston- " 


i3t. 8 WAYS TO SOLve YOUR LiGhtine 
PROBLEMS—How fluorescent fixtures for 


to Wai 
—SYLVANIA 
UCTS, -» Ipewich, Mass. 
i32. ROOF ita en Pn mg a on new PC 
Insulat 


protection mots - 
wre damage.— PITTSBURGH CORN CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE ROUGH Sf0TS—Iillustrated 
bullding enance al, wr informa- 
walls, a 
floor treatments.—GTONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six sandard 
be used reduce 


colors can to cut down acci- 
yi oe DU PONT DEB NEMO & OO., INC., 
Finishes Division. C44, Wilmington, Delia. 

AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REF RIGERATION——20 page booklet illustrating and 


as ELECTRIC ELEVA. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN RB)... adhe ay INDUS.- 
TRY—TDllustrated booklet o agnesium 
for spinning, See qindine. knitting “Saananee 
looms, beams, spools, 5, bobbins. ALUMINUM co. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, P 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 pages on atmospheric control, including —- 
noorne data..—_AMERICAN A FILTER co., INC 

75 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


141. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 
iTS FINEST—File folder on industrial lighting prob- 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC.. 
Salem, Mass. 


‘hen Writing Advertisers, Please 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION . 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper bw my hose or packing to sult the re- 
quirements of the milL—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BHR OO., Akron, Chie 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
klet illustrating and describing BONDABON a 

clal Tanned Leather as = sed in varioug forms 
as Check Straps, 


Pickers, Harness Straps, Lag Str 

Bumper Solid a a Leather 7 at 
Belting. BOND CoO., Philadelphia, P 

222. NEEDLE AND ee bye ge 
404 gives ball bearing data data sebection 
of proper ; Catalog 22 yy X- = of needle 
bearings, textile uses, types, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Oonn. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS 4 page catalog of 


“4 bars, 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


ait MULTIPLE GROOVE DRIVE 
BOO K—Compilete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering i- 
formation for special V-Belt drivea No. 
915.— "00 . OO., Indianepolia, Ind. 


2730. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
Booklet specific lubrication prob- 


CATION— giving u 

lems and data on practical textile operation, incud- 
Fy on uses of various ofls and greases.— 
a ~~ ASSOCIATED OL. CO., New York. 
New York. 


231. ea ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engi information inctud- 

we 2 selecting a V-bek drive — < ae 
V-belt Grives, numerous standard charts 
beM and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFA es DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 


- 


232%. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 catalog on bearing cations 
and sel time saving computations.—SKF 

. INC, Philadelphia, Pa 


27356. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—~Diustrated booklet telling the story of 
1 Bronze, the newest 


self -lubrtcated for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle. 
Pennaylvania. 


236. LEATHER pes Tene CALCULATOR—Handy 
attractive calculator for determining 


ve 

per ‘inch of belt. widths, to will be sent 
free on request.—J. BKB. RHOADS SONS, Phils- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE —_ 
TILE IND gh — Outlining the 

advantages of ball bearings on tert a 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHIS&a— 
40-page book on electrical bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping —FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folde ofp be- 
brication for all types ¢ ee based on actual 


246. ted ban a COSTS—Nationwide 
ee 


textile 
eperst on) a, . V-Beit 
_- a F R Denver, Colerade. 


256. BETTER SELT MAINTERANCE — Beshtas 
treat meng 


et causes. —DU 
Odo. 


a. __ Sreerees ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
B00 0 pagee—How to reduce B.P.M. losses, belt 
— g- wear on both V-belt and fiat-bels Grives. 
—THE CAN PULLBY OO., Philedeiphia. Fa. 


230. HOW TO GET THE MOGT FROM YOUR 
LEATMER BELTING—TDlustrated booklet on leather 
beat tion; maintenance; aleaning; : 

pulleya.—SOUTHERN BELZING 
CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 


261. MOTOR FITNESS MANUAL—for maximum 
motor performance. 40 page book on selection and 
maintenance motors. —- GENERAL ELECTRIC Co.. 
Schenectady, New York. 


262. THE SERVICE FACTOR—complete lubrica- 
tion guide for cotton and weet mills.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, "Be 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 
301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
joint whiob 


Bulletin descrtbing 
requires no —- By no and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, ami prices. — THR 
JOHNSON CORP.. Three ‘Rivers, Mich. 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
Ulustrated Bulletin 225, describing a 
accessories . essential for a — 
slashing, mercerizing, ar 
— involving o~ Rf FOXBORO other poe 

PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
ae ee 6705-R and 6706 give data oa 
rectangular 


circular iret) 
ae for indicating, recording and control 
ling operations in textile ustry.— 
UMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
Penney wania. 
309. TEMPERATURE & peuseeey CONTROL— 
Pamphiet ing regulato Slashers. tanks. 
vats, ete. Also other literature _ POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, DL 


310 PrPE FITTINGS — Complete catal with 
service preasures.--GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. L 


3tt. PIPING POINTERS—Industria! maintenance 


book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.- 
CRANE CO., Chicago, Il. 

312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Lilustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe strainers. control 
equipment for process control. — MASON-NEILAN 


REGULATOR CO., 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ee 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
closing. 


Boston 24, Mass. 





no harm 
MO COMPANY. Gloveisnd, 
406. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
@—Tenesol boekiet on new conditioning ma 
for textile yarns.—BURKABT-SCHIER CHEMIOAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Voldee on 
of card ] —_ 


care S. part replacements, eta —B. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenvifie. 
South Carelina. 


490. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH Lyre pei 


COMPOUNDB—30 page booklet on 
or at Cam Soe with Texspr SS eee 
Soodienikens ef fiber condi- 


ing the and 
toning. THE CO., New York City. 
4tt. THE aoa oe Li ay ay om 


this impo 
oe ae RING @ TRAVMLMR COMPANY. 


zl 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts 

i. [3.7 — = ucts, bebbdina, 
roving cans, - / _ 


tubes, i 
ota. 8ONOCO PEODUGTS CO., Hartsville, 8. 


46. BRIEF ye o THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting awe development of ring spinning 
connection cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING Tha VELEN CO., Previdence, RB. L 


417. Foreees WINDING oat es AuD 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the w No 5@ Leesous 
Winder oa all attac 
and rayon ‘ 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 


41& FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Dlue 
chine and meny applications m the _ 





lie 
le 


422 MODERN TEXTILE — COVERINGS—O- 
ee -— I-A, SS with chart 
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4%. TEXTILE SHEET _ ETAL Pasoucre— 
Folder ep cy card licker-in 
repair work. —J 8 METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. SEXTILE COUNTERS —Cataleg T37 describ- 
counters for 
A. pe 3 _— loom, etce.— 

- . INC., Hartford, Conn. 


504. TEXTILE wade Sag of complete 
line of ja nag groSuste for - ne I 


boxes G K ee, A 
GRATON. ‘* KNIGHT. orcester, Mass. 
508. ane AND FINISHING — A pamphiet 
which give the l man an understanding | . 
Ld which will lead to 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, 
New York City. 


509. of ae ee in an interestnig way the 
which ~ fi apne gg —- oe a 
van 

thick Souing °peati” starch vand Norfolk Ve a. = 
Si. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn in a 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES -» New York, N. Y. 


Sti. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leafiet describing 
eompound for b 


& ¢ Cco., . INC. 


new spun rayon warps which 
provides breaking . greater elasticity 
weave-room at low cost.— 


and increased 
BK F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

514. bas JD At a DISEASES — THEIR Papa ang 
~_* eeevencty ES—TIllustrated booklet weav- 


ics.—_INDUSTRIAL RAYON ' RP... 
New You. NY. ~ 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 
602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INnDUS- 
TRY Aluminum of America. 
eo ge 2 aluminum alleys to 
Ghemtenh Industry apgucations and characteristics 
PANY OF AMERICA Pittsburgh, Pe — 


GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 





TENTERS Folders olders including drive and Fear id- 

een af ih RA. ai of -- A. sat 
orm 

ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, "gaat 


6098. - -w PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
booklet includes installations textile plants 


36-p. sin 
for regenera water softeners: exhausti 
agente INTERN ATION Al SALT CO. 00. INS. Seren 


610. PROCTOR ORYING MACHINER & 
ao Re Mg 

om «4. or raw 9 
poumaee dyed and. sutomatie skeing yarn. Also in- 
— = — smemes rare me 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





6ft. ~ ge — P aoe oma * Brey i sa 
ge 


Machine for lish 
e@ Hermas Av - Hight ehesting 9, heey a 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


6iz. STAINLESS Sveet — Complete illustrated 
stainless or dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 


INC., 
613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
eb tamed tok en ae ae oe data 
on fuel consumption, evaporation, ete.— -RAY 


April. 1945 issue of COTTON. 
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614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over - sites and roll winders 
—CAMERON 


for textile. HINE CO., Brooklyn, 
New York. 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 

SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail informatio 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouri Bleach 

URKART 


CO., 2, 


ia THICKERENG MATERTALS | FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing aterials methods em- 
ployed in preparation "elt “COlOT thickening so that it 


may be properly and mical transferred to 
cloth ek Pa medium a > 7 machine.— 
STEIN, & CO., INC., New Y City. 


7098. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. oral with charts. afts and 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


7it. KEY Pasewss: FOR walt INDUS- 
TRY—22 page textil es used 
page, Nee ~ od and fmishing- ied — 


in eing, 

Southern textile indus from Southern ants 
AMFPRICAN CYANAMI & CHEMICAL NORE, 
Charistte, FM. C. 


boiling, bleaching, wa 
treatment. Hy stving tables for STANDARD 


on, ST 
CATE DIV., Diamond Alkali , 


712. STANDARD Pg ALKALIES—Bookl 
en silicate of soda for kier 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
sotate, ofl soluhle, oll Whee Teeeiye aah, 
New Jersey. 

1 Wl ge yyy ANS ABRAMS | PRoevcre 

bath; also on other r Arkansas 
processing. ARKANSAS CO., ak aed Newark, Noo. 


FINISH KB — Finishing compound 
in combination — ee and sufonine 


- & wn 
ties. —SANDOZ on een, WORKS, New oe 


719. pe Agee AND DYPENOL —10 page 
caustic recov- 


 .. facts r ete.—HART 
PRODU CORP., Now York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulietin 2B—Describes the varied 


uses of textile ts. —_— extensive 
a ei peel Te, wool Se icin, ¥ 
mill Fine’ Chemicals Division E. 


ge Luposec, & 

great > soluble in 
at ant capes: “suitable for 

fibers and ally eff splash: 

silk hosiery.—J A ee WOLD & CO. assalse, N. J. 


723. ners ag te ae apy ¥ dis- 
properties of these 
ns with ons for their appiteation 


( 

7 

1 —ROHM & 8 CO., INC., 
Pennaylvania. 





725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet 


i 


ye those tions soaps or 
_ paeeas Sarde Pati oon 
ANY, 105 Hudson 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic surface 


aromatic compound with excellent ten- 
sion reducing : gives rapid wetting out and 
ook : available in three strengths.— 

JACQ & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


: 
) 
| 
, 
) 
) 
, 
! 
a 


8 


- THE ONYXSANS—2 book 
applieation of cation active ent 


the softeners 
in taste _prromeine and plants. —ONYZ 
oe, 05 CAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jerse: — 


732. A NEW FINISHING Ee en Wareo 


bh softness is desired. — 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO, Weet Warwick I 


734. DETER GENTS J AND WETTING AGENTS— | 


New folder on 
tergents.—E. r. HOUGHTO N & CO., ing, siedetphie 


Pennsylvania. 


788. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- | 


and colors. Also ag ys 
colors.—-AMERICAN ANILINE P. 
" INC. New York, N. Y. 
739. DRAX WATER -5 REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN. 
Bulletin 


iSH—B repellen 
Drax Cc. JOHNSON & SON, INC, Bacine, 


ene for leveling vat 
down vat 


740. MONSANTO ype ny A) pages illus- 
trated guide chemicals inc 


useful yo ~~ ‘information._MON 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


741i. PIONEERING Ladi PIGMENTS—Series 1 
lustrated folders on pigment dye 


ing with th camouflage | 


colors; fi costing: "how to dye, control 
——— one operation. —ARIDYE CORP.. 
airla N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON SaaS ate 
cal bulletin on kier bo te b 
use ef N 3911-—Kier t.—NATION 
PRODU CO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING .. . 





ei. THE 
FASHIONED HOSIERY 
request from the WILDM 
ioned Division 


803. THE ste de TEX FOR TUBULA 
G00D8—Bul describing this 





Le yp tt gg RN 
= a ae continuous tia operation, costs, saving 


wonrd ssn Co., mp yy ee Phila. 


METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
for attaeb- 


CHINE Folder oad, nee 
4 <4 ane TL x * — oT 
CO., New York, N 


PROCESSING ee a oo RAYON . 
o—Teeanicnl bulletin 


KNITTING iYARN 


——} "No. 1.—N. [RATIONAL 0 Ole once, Hextary, CO. 
Herwiea, 


SEWING akcsenes ons 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — a 4 


sewing machines adaptable for 
of the needles trade.—WILILO 
MACHINE 








CO., 214 West 38th 8t., New York City. | 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


100i. HOW TO DETERMINE WH +} OVER. 
EAD MATER! ALS HANDLING EQU MENT CAN 
E USED tg ABLY—LDustrated ‘folder includ- 


ing elements . . 
tion of simple CLEVELAND TRAMRATI 
tion "of simple layout }. 

1092. CATALOG we, =e a attractive illustrated 


eatalog deseribing in detail Shamrock shipping 
Se ae ah, cee cen ade tee ee a 
—MEEBE, Madison, Ind. 


1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for sll. types 
appHcation. 


and vparehasing “age agent Bn ag have this.—D 
Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS ony he illus- 
booklet Lane 


F 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
SS ee 50-page booklet presenting in 


processes. 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


10138. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
N 2 and 5 from ar 


Library information in 
eh na ~<a, & DAUCH. P Co.. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—lIllus. 
trated booklet showing typical installations materia! 
with roller conveyers.—-MATHEWS CON. 
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. . Dixie Durene is being 


universally used. Millions of pounds of Dixie Durene are made into 
products for the Army, Navy and Marines, all over the world! 
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Dixie Durene—a product of “Controlled Manufacture”— always 
meets quality standards when mercerized yarn is specified for articles 
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Dixie Durene in your post-war production. 
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A Reader Offers Some Comments 
on the 80-Warp Shog Machine 


PRESENTED herewith is a letter received from 

one of our readers. He takes issue with the 
article, ““The 80-Wrap Shog Machine.” as pub- 
lished in the December issue, and we are glad to 
give his views as to where he thinks the author 
of the above article was confused between two 
Standard machines.—The Editor. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There was an article in the December issue of 
CoTTON on the Standard 80-wrap shog machine 
which apparently was to cover the qualifications of 
this machine for the production of high-quality men’s 
half-hose. Upon reading this article, I am convinced 
the contributor in several instances confused the 


Standard 80-wrap shog machine with the Standard . 


L, shog machine, the latter being somewhat obsolete. 

Having had considerable experience on both of 
the above-mentioned machines, I feel that I should 
reply to this article and try to clarify it. 


The Standard L Shog Machine 


For the benefit of those who may not be familiar 
with either machine, I should like to give a brief de- 
scription of each so that comparisons may be made. 
The Standard L shog machine, being the first of the 
two to be manufactured by the Standard-Trump 
Bros. Machine Co., was placed on the market in 1929. 
It is of the stationary-cylinder type, whereby all 
main yarns (heel and toe and body yarns) are 
mounted on the cam cylinder and revolve with it 
on each course of the sock. Being mounted in this 
manner, the use of small cones of yarn is very neces- 
sary. The wrap finger cylinder is mounted on a bal- 
anced vertical shaft which can be raised up out of 
the way of the latch ring when transferring or low- 
ered and locked into wrapping position after the 
transfer has been completed and the latch ring low- 
ered. This finger cylinder has a slot to correspond 
with each needle of the knitting cylinder and uses a 
long wrap finger with 14 butts on the upper end. The 
wrap yarns are fed to these wrap fingers from two 
large stationary yarn racks which are capable of 
holding two hundred wrap yarns. 

The pattern mechanism consists mainly of a 48- 
move trick wheel mounted on the cam cylinder and 
using 14-step trick jacks which work with an inter- 
mediate set of 14 jack cams that mesh in with the 
butts on the wrap fingers. Pattern designs are con- 
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trolled by the placing of the fingers and the proper 
breaking of the trick jacks and the finger butts to 
suit each individual pattern. When shogging is de- 
sired in a pattern, the shogging mechanism can be 
moved any, or all, of fifteen steps forward or back- 
ward from a central position, with a total of 30 shog 
moves. However, it is impossible to wrap during the 
shogging movement, which prevents the making of 
an over-all shog pattern. Being a wrap machine with 
a stationary cylinder, it is wholly impractical to 
apply a double sole attachment. 

This machine operates best on coarse gauge, and 
due to the fact that it is not wholly automatic, its 





Photos, courtesy Scott & Williams, Inc 


The Standard 80-wrap shog machine 
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production on transfer work is low, being only about 
four or five dozen per operator per day. 






The Standard 80 Machine 






| The Standard 80 shog machine, an improvement 
i over the Standard 80-wrap machine, which preced- 
| ed it by two years, was placed on the market in 1934. 
This is a high speed, revolving cylinder type machine 
with a stationary main yarn stand and an eighty bob- 
bin, revolving wrap yarn rack. It is fully automatic 
other than the clipping of the wrap yarns, which is a 
process necessary to all wrap machines. It has a 
fully-controlled double-sole attachment with ‘clip- 
ping device. 

The wrap finger cylinder, which has the same 
amount of slots as the needle cylinder, is mounted in 
a fixed relationship to the latch ring. Two types of 
wrap fingers are used—high- and low-butt fingers. 
This is necéSsary because it is not possible to wrap 
during the movement of the shog attachment, this 
being about one-sixth of the revolution of the cylin- 
der. The high-butt fingers are used for wrapping in 
the regular wrapping position, which, when the shog 
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Shown at the left is the Standard L shog 
machine, which is a predecessor of the 
Standard 80-wrap machine 


attachment is used, is about five-sixths of the cylin- 
der. In order to wrap in the sixth of the cylinder 
which has been missed during the shogging, there is 
a secondary wrapping position using the low-butt 
wrap fingers. There is, then, for the next one-sixth 
revolution of the cylinder, wrapping in both the reg- 
ular and secondary positions, enabling the machine 
to knit an all-over shog pattern. This Standard 80 
can be shogged, one move at a time, eight moves for- 
ward or backward from a central position, or a total 
of sixteen moves in all. 


The Standard 80 pattern mechanism is mainly 
controlled by a 96-move trick wheel using 25-step 
trick jacks in connection with 26-step pattern jacks 
in the lower knitting cylinder. These pattern jacks, 
when selected, elevate the knitting needle to the 
proper wrapping position. 

It is particularly adaptable to the knitting of 
fine-gauge work. Using 240-needle, 54-gauge or finer, 
it can be run successfully at a speed of 185 revolu- 
tions per minute. One operator can operate four of 
these machines with an approximate production of 
ten dozen per eight-hour day. 


The foregoing is a brief description of the two 
machines in question. Now I shall point out parts of 
the articles where there are discrepancies and where 
the Standard L shog machinne has been confused and 
described as the Standard 80-Wrap Shog Machine. 


Number of Shog Movements 


The contributor, referring to the shogging, says, 
“This shogging can be extended for 25 continuous 
steps backward or forward.” This would be in error 
as to both machines, for the Standard 80 has only 
eight shog movements backward or forward from a 
central position, with the widest possible shog of 
sixteen moves; and the Standard L has fifteen move- 
ments backward or forward from a central position, 
with the widest possible shog of thirty moves. 


The most readily perceived error, however, was 
the cut which accompanied the article and which was 
referred to as follows: “In Fig. 2, we have a dia- 
gram of the wrap head as found on the 80-W shog 
machine.” Explanation of the features of the “Fig. 2” 
assembly is made as being part of the Standard 80-W., 
and attention is further called to the bobbin rack 
for the 80 yarns being secured to the upper end of 
the upright spindle. This is entirely erroneous, as the 
print is clearly a good sectional view of the wrap 
head and finger-selecting mechanism of the Standard 
L Shog Machine, and it would be impractical and 
impossible to successfully place a revolving bobbin 
rack on the top of a stationary cylinder-type ma- 
chine. 

The article also goes into detail to explain that 
the top of the fingers are provided with a series of 
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butts, and “when a butt is knocked out there is a 
gap left, and the corresponding selector cam passes 
through the gap without moving the finger, so it 
cannot wrap. When it is desired for the finger to 
wrap, the butt is left intact.” 

Now, there are only two types of fingers used in 
the Standard 80 Machine—high and low butt—and 
they have only one butt each. As mentioned before, 
these two types are necessary only when shogging 
patterns are made, the low butt being used to wrap 
the secondary wrap position. 

In regard to the explanation that the wrap 
threads pass “‘over the hub surface between the fin- 
gers and under the endless retaining spring band,” 
this would be a good description of the Standard L. 
On the other hand, the Standard 80-wrap threads 
lead from the bobbin tensions on top of the revolving 
bobbin rack to eighty small brass tubes that closely 
follow the wrap cylinder spindle, emerging through 
the bottom of the wrap-finger cylinder. 


Types of Needles 


The author further explains about special cams 
that put special needles into position to receive the 
wrap stitch. He states: “To accomplish this, needles 
are provided with shoulders of varying lengths in ad- 


dition to the regular L-butts. Five different kinds of 
these needles are used: the regular L-butt, the short 
shoulder butt, the medium short shoulder butt, the 
medium long shoulder butt, and the long shoulder 
butt.” However, the Standard 80 uses only regular 
L-butt needles without shoulders—long, medium and 
shorts—the mediums being necessary only when 
making the gusset toe. The only machine this writer 
knows that used needles with shoulders, in addition 
to the L-butts, was the Standard H float-stitch ma- 
chine that came out about 1926. 

In the preceding paragraphs, explanation of five 
of the most misleading statements of the December 
article has been made with the hope that some of the 
confusion of the description of the Standard 80-Wrap 
Machine might be eliminated. 

In conclusion, the writer states that he agrees 
with the contributor of this article in that the Stand- 
ard 80 is a very intricate machine, capable of knit- 
ting numerous pattern designs of half-hose in the 
finer gauges. It requires the skill of a conscientious 
machinist, but its mechanical upkeep isenot at all out 
of line with the high-quality hose it will produce. 

All in all, it is a machine that is well worth any 
company’s having in its mill. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7635 








The Komet and Links and Links 


Knitting Machines 


SUPPLEMENTING the original series of ar- 

ticles on the Komet and Links-and-Links 
knitting machines which appeared here in 1940- 
43, and which were later reprinted as a booklet, 
this is another in a new series and deals with 
adjustment and fixing problems.—The Editor. 


OUR ARTICLE in the March issue, supplementing 
original Article No. 17, concludes our remarks 
as far as plain two-feed Komets are concerned. How- 
ever, at a later date, we may have some individual 
articles on problems not previously covered, and we 
shall be glad to continue to answer questions sent to 
the editor. 
The purpose of these supplemental articles was, 


and still is, to supply additional information con-* 


cerning care, operation, and adjustment of Komets 
which was accidentally or intentionally omitted from 
our original series of articles. In this and succeeding 
articles, we shall talk about Links-and-Links ma- 
chines, limiting our remarks to adjustment and fixing 
problems pertaining only to those machines. 
Simple things very often cause trouble—things we 
never look for—and frequently something odd turns 
up which helps to solve the minor problems. Re- 
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cently we had one of these minor incidents turn up 
on one of our 4-inch Links-and-Links machines. The 
operator had stopped this machine on account of a 
bad needle, so we proceeded to remove the ring gate 
cam assembly. We removed the bad needle, put in a 
new one, racked the machine around several turns by 
hand to make sure there were no other bad needles, 
replaced the ring gate cam assembly, and started the 
machine up. We mention this simple procedure, step- 
by-step, because it is the usual routine necessary to 
remove a bad needle, and nothing had happened 
which would lead us to believe it could cause trouble. 

Before this particular machine had time to knit 
as much as two inches of leg fabric, it stopped of its 
own accord on account of another bad needle—noth- 
ing unusual, only a bent latch—so we followed the 
old routine once more, removing the bad needle and 
starting the machine up again. We were just lending 
a hand to the machine fixer who had a bit more than 
he could handle for the moment. 

The fixer asked, ‘‘Did that machine have two bad 
needles in it, or one?” We answered that we thought 
it had one, but that after removing it and starting 
the machine, another bad needle showed up. “Why 
do you ask?” we inquired. “Well,” he replied, “‘that 
very same thing has happened to me several times 
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on that particular machine and one or two others.” 
“But why,” we asked, “should the removal of one bad 
needle cause a latch to be bent on another?” “I’m not 
sure,” he replied, “but I think that turning the ma- 
chine by hand, with the gate cam assembly off, 
causes the latches to bend.” 

Well, this did seem unusual, so we went back to 
the offending machine, removed the gate cam assem- 
bly, racked the machine around by hand a few turns, 
replaced the gate cam assembly, and started the 
machine up. Sure enough, another bent latch on one 
needle; the rest was easy, for we soon discovered 
why and how the latches were being bent. 

When the gate cam assembly is in position, the 
lower gate cam (204353) raises the sliders and 
needles high enough so that the frame latches will 
clear the end of the needle dividing cam. When 
racking the machine by hand, with the gate cam as- 
sembly off, the raising cam (205416) raises the 
sliders, but this cam raises the butts later than the 
lower gate cam (204353). Raising the slider butts 
later made it possible for the frame latches to strike 
the end of the dividing cam. We overcame this 
trouble by tapering off the end of the dividing cam 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. The original 
shape of the dividing cam is shown at A. The line at 
B shows the amount ground off to get needed latch 
clearance and provide a camming-in surface. 

We checked all our machines and made correc- 
tions where necessary. In some cases, it may have 
been possible to move the dividing cam to the right; 
however, since these cams are important—and in our 
opinion, properly located at the factory—we decided 
that it was safer to taper off the end rather than 
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change the position of the dividing cam. 
Links-and-Links Set-Up on Plain Work 


At the present time, there are, no doubt, quite a 
few Links-and-Links machines being used to pro- 
duce plain broad-rib numbers, such as 3 x 3, 6 x 6, 
or 9 x 6. If, and when, this is to be done for a short 
period of time, it will be advisable to leave as much 
as possible of the pattern-making mechanism intact 
and ready to resume production of fancy numbers. 
We have, however, seen Links-and-Links machines 
running on plain rib numbers for a long time, with 
no definite plans in the production schedule to make 
fancy goods. In such cases, it would be advisable to 
change the machines to eliminate the use of the 
pattern-making facilities wherever possible. This can 
be done in a short time by changing a few cams on 
the quality drum and arranging the jacks in the 
upper cylinder to make the desired rib panels. All 
necessary cams can be obtained from the machine 
builders; in most cases, the needed cams will be 
found with the extra equipment supplied with new 
machines. 

Remove the following cams from the quality 
drum: 204978, 204987, and 204983; also the cam ring 
on the belt shipper drum which keeps the belt on 
the intermediate driving pulley. Replace the latter 
with belt shipper cams for high speed operation in 
1 x 1 top, leg and foot, the same as for plain ma- 
chines. Removing cam (204987) on Track 7 will pre- 
vent the jack levelling cam from lowering jacks 
during foot knitting. Place cam (304882) immedi- 
ately behind cam (304974). Place cam (205281) on 
Track 1 straight across from the rear end of cam 
(304882); cam (205281) takes care of the lower 
transfer bolt at the double transfer. Place cam 
(205284) on Track 8 to keep selector fingers away 
from cylinder (out of action) during foot knitting. 
Remove one row of pattern pins in the selector drum 
straight down from top to bottom to permit all selec- 
tor fingers to move into active position at the double 
transfer. Tie the selector drum racking pawl back to 
render it inactive. 

The foregoing changes and cam arrangements 
make use of the selector fingers and jacks for slightly 
over two full courses at the double transfer only, 
thus eliminating unnecessary wear on selector fingers 
and jacks throughout leg and foot knitting, also use 
of lower transfer bolt during the same time. The 
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jack-leveling cam will be in action during leg knit- 
ting only, raising to inactive position during heel 
knitting. 


Pattern Jack Arrangement 


Changing the patterns on Links-and-Links ma- 
chines from one rib panel set-up to another is a 
simple task, requiring from 10 to 20 minutes per 
machine, since it is only necessary to rearrange the 
jacks in the upper cylinder. Slider layouts on Links 
machines are never changed for either plain work or 
fancy patterns. In setting up plain rib panels, jacks 
are placed above all sliders which are to knit plain 
panels (in the lower cylinder) and jacks are omitted 
above all sliders which are to knit rib panels (in the 
upper cylinders). Thus, on a 132-needle, 4-inch ma- 
chine, set-up for 3 x 3 rib, place three jacks in the 
upper cylinder and omit three; repeat this set-up all 
the way around the cylinder. 

For a 9 x 6 set-up, place 9 jacks for one frame 
panel and omit 6 jacks for one rib panel and repeat. 
Bear in mind that the first rib panel on either side 
in the instep must be an equal distance from the 
corner of the heel gores to get proper balance. Re- 
member also that on some set-ups, such as 9 x 6, for 
example, some frame panels will have eight needles 
in place of nine, due to 132 needles not being evenly 
divisible by the number of needlés in a 9 x 6 panel. 

For’ 3 x 3 set-up, arrange jacks as follows. Omit 
jacks above the third, fourth and fifth long butt 
sliders (in the lower cylinder) as the long butts come 
toward you facing the machine. Then place three 
jacks over the next three sliders and repeat in this 
manner all the way around the cylinder. 

For a 9 x 6 set-up, place one jack above the ninth 
medium butt slider and one jack above each of the 
first eight long butt sliders to make the first panel of 
nine frame needles. Next, omit six jacks for the first 
rib panel and repeat this set-up until six panels of 
nine jacks in and six jacks out have been placed. 
Follow this with three panels of eight jacks in and 
six jacks out, which completes the set-up. 

This layout puts the three panels of 8-frame 
needles in the short butt slider section below the 
heel and leaves the first rib panels in the long butt 
section an equal distance from the corner of the heel 
gores on either side. 

In placing the jacks in the upper cylinder, follow 
the same plan as for fancy patterns, so that each suc- 
ceeding butt will be on a different level and so that 
all butts will not be controlled by one or a few selec- 
tor fingers, as this would be too great a load for the 
selector fingers to carry. Also, watch the placement 
of the long butt jacks so as to assure proper falling 
in and coming out of the selector fingers at the double 
transfer. 


Slider Set-Up in Lower Cylinder 


We stated that the slider set-up does not require 
changing when Links-and-Links machines are 
changed to plain work. This is true in so far as the 
upper cylinder is concerned; however, a slight change 
is necessary in the lower cylinder. On plain ma- 
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chines, it is necessary to have four or five long trans- 
fer butt sliders in the lower cylinder to permit the 
lower transfer cam to move in and step out at the 
double transfer. 


Changing to Plain Work 


This same arrangement is necessary when Links- 
and-Links machines are changed to plain work. 
Regular R-10 sliders are used for this purpose, and 
the all-important factor is to have them properly 
placed in the lower cylinder. This can be done easily 
by first placing the lower transfer bolt operating cam 
(205281) at the proper location on the quality drum 
(the hole for the cam screw is drilled and tapped). 
With the cam in position, allow the quality drum to 
move until the quality finger comes flush against the 
drum cam (205281) on the end of drum rack before 
the double transfer move is made. As the quality 
drum moves to go into the double transfer, the first 
R-10 slider should be placed in the lower cylinder so 
it will be picked up by the lower transfer bolt as 
soon as it begins its inward move. Four or five addi- 
tional R-10 sliders are placed immediately behind 
the first slider (in every other slot); this provides 
the necessary space for the lower transfer bolt to 
step out when the double transfer is completed, with- 
out making an incomplete transfer. 

The location of the R-10 sliders may vary a few 
spaces either way on different machines, due to the 
fact that their location depends entirely on the tim- 
ing element, or combined movement of the cylinder 
and the quality drum, when the quality finger falls 
on the rear step of the transfer bolt operating cam 
(205281) adjustment lever bolt to just clear the 
medium transfer butts. All upper transfer bolt ad- 
justments are the same as for pattern set-up; they 
require no changes. 


Value of These Changes 


There is a two-fold purpose in making the 
changes we have attempted to describe: first, we 
eliminate all unnecessary wear and usage of the pat- 
terning mechanism; and second, production is in- 
creased materially due to machines being operated 
at high speed throughout the leg and foot, also in 
the 1 x 1 top, which is desirable when full-length 
half-hose are made. 

In addition to the above, there is a considerable 
saving of time in machine fixing due to simplified 
operation with the pattern-making mechanism out of 
action. The complete change-over can be made in a 
short time without difficulty, and it will be a good 
investment if and when Links-and-Links machines 
are used to produce plain goods for prolonged periods 
of time. 

And, lest we forget, changing patterns from 3 x 3 
to 9 x 6 or to 6 x 6 will require about 10 minutes per 
machine. After the change-over we have described 
has been made, simply rearrange the jacks in the 
upper cylinder, and the job is done. 

In our next article we shall discuss other fixing 
problems on Links-and-Links machines. 

K: O. METZ 
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i ERE’S how to make your hosiery 
line the smoothest in the world! 
Give it the ARKO finishing touch... 
the ARKO beauty treatment! 














* LOOK wonderful — soft and sheer! 


: * FEEL luxurious — smooth and resili- 
1 ent! 


* LAST satisfyingly — snag and run 
resistant, water-repellent and spot- 
proof! 


Ask for one of our technical experts to demon- 
strate the one-bath treatment with ARKO-FINISHES. 


ARKANSAS CO. inc. 


Malelaleineladtla-lawmel an laleltksiaiel Mm @sl-tiiliael kiaclaneh2-lan 10 years 


Newark New Jersey 
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K. O<. Metz Answers 
Some Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Here are some questions on which I would like to 
get answers from Mr. K. O. Metz, the brother who 
writes the discussions on the Komet and Links-and- 
Links machines. 

1. When tensionizing the yarn for plating on the 
Komet and Links-and-Links, why is the procedure 
just opposite that of the conventional machine? 

2. Which cylinder carries the sinkers, the lower 
or upper cylinder? 

3. Suppose a Komet is set-up to knit 6x3 ribs, 
would the six wales be knitted on the upper cylinder 
and the three wales on the lower cylinder, or would 
it be the other way ’round? 

4. Are the gores and other flat knitting pro- 
duced by the needles of the upper cylinder or the 
lower cylinder? 

5. I notice the cylinder extension for the jacks 
‘and jack cams is on the upper cylinder; do the jacks 
control the needles working in the upper cylinder 
directly, or do they control the needles working in the 
lower cylinder through the sliders? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7567 


(The above questions were submitted to Mr. Metz, 
and his reply follows.—The Editor.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answering the questions submitted by CONTRIB- 
uTOR No. 7576 on the Komet and Links-and-Links 
knitting machine, I shall reply to each question by 
number, without repeating the question. 

1. While at the factory where the Komets are 
made, we asked the same question but did not receive 
a definite reply. This reverse procedure works out 
for the same reason (if anyone knows why) that the 
opposite procedure brings results on the conventional 
type of machine. Our personal opinion is that the 
manner in which yarns are fed to the needles, the 
heights of feeders, the somewhat different principle 
of sinker action plus full-length concave of stitch 
cams, including needle design, makes this reverse 
procedure necessary. The important thing is that 
we know it works. 

2. Sinkers are not carried by either cylinder on 
Komet machines. Sinkers on Komets are carried by 
a unit known as the sinker sleeve assembly (See 
Plate 17). This assembly is placed inside the lower 
cylinder but is not a part of it; the sinker ring is 
driven by the lower cylinder. 


On all other types of machines, the sinker ring. 


is firmly attached to the upper part of the cylinder. 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
or for the presentation of new ideas or processes 
of interest to other readers.—The Editor. 
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3. On a 6x3 Komet set-up, the six wales are 
knitted on the lower cylinder and the three rib- 
wales on the upper cylinder. In all set-ups where 
the number of rib needles and frame needles is un- 
even, the larger number of wales is made on the 
lower cylinder and the smaller number on the upper 
cylinder. 

4. The complete heel and toe (gores included), 
in fact, all plain knitting, is done on the lower cylin- 
der; only broad-rib knitting is done on the upper 
cylinder. 

5. Neither cylinder controls the needles, sliders, 
plus the various camming devices which raise the 
sliders when transferring needles up, or which lower 
the sliders when transferring down. On Links-and- 
Links machines, the pattern drum, plus the camming 
action of the selector fingers, controls the downward 
movement of the cylinder jacks. The jacks in turn 
move the sliders down, which causes needles hooked 
to the upper sliders to be transferred to the lower 


cylinder. 
K. O. METZ 
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...in the purchase of men’s under- 
wear is often the quality of the 
knitting. And high quality knitting 
demands top quality needles — 


needles with precision-controlled 


temper, finish and dimensions such 


as Torrington’s modern machine 
manufacturing methods consist- 


ently assure, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York ¢ Philadelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 
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Top Rolls equipped with anti- 
friction Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings minimize friction... insure 
more even tension and greater uni- 
formity of product...stand up better 
... give longer sustained operation. 

Engineered for high radial load 
Capacity, with a low coefficient of 
friction, these small and compact 


Needle Bearings are simple to in- 





stall, maintain and lubricate...help 





to keep your top rolls and other 
textile machinery rolling at top 


speed and efficiency. 





Soon you'll be replacing your 
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existing machinery. You will get 
faster, better, more continuous output 
from new apparatus equipped with 
Torrington Needle Bearings. Our 
Catalog #30-A on Needle Bearings, 
detailing types, sizes and applica- 
tions to your specific requirements, 


will be sent on request. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 


TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Seattle Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 


London, England 
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Production Off Again—Manufacturers Plagued by Manpower 
Troubles—WPB Efforts to Channel Yarn Supplies Leave Wide 
Gaps—War Procurements Enlarged Several Times Since Jan- 
uary |—Many Knitwear and Yarn Mills Now Booked Solid 
Through August on High-Rated Business—Delay in Reconver- 
sion Leads to Upward Revision of Postwar Plans 


Philadelphia, March 15, 1945. 


THE WARTIME difficulties naturally have increased during the last 

three months in the knit goods industries and in distribution chan- 
nels. Though these lines are essential to the war effort, they are not as 
much so as munitions, ship-building, petroleum, the strategic metals, 
chemicals, etc. Despite a better status than they-had a year ago, the 
knit goods manufacturers have been losing help. Their difficulties in 


getting manufacturing materials also have increased. 


In the hands of 


knitters, War Production Board preference ratings often are only “hunt- 
ing licenses,” with no assurance that the needed supplies can be found. 
Despite this, the majority of producers in this field have obligated them- 
selves for supplies for the armed forces through next August. Though 
necessarily deferred until later this year, postwar plans will be ready 
in this industry when the time comes, and they will be more compre- 
hensive than was thought likely six months ago. 


Fall-Fashioned and 
Seamless Hosiery 


In the full-fashioned hosiery ir- 
dustry, production has followed the 
natural course of events and is now 
estimated to be about 50 per cent of 
normal. This estimate is based on 
information as to operations in ho- 
siery mills in Pennsylvania and in 
the South and the Middle West. This 
condition was long foreseen in the in- 
dustry and among the workers. It is 
nobody’s fault, and it is only to be 
wondered that, under conditions of 
global warfare, this industry has been 
able to function as well as it has. 

The reduction of allocations of “re- 
served” rayon yarn and inability to 
get supplies from the “free” market 
are responsible for the present loss 
of full-fashioned hosiery output. The 
needs of the war effort are the main 
cause of this condition, it is explained. 
Silk supply was cut off long ago. So 
was nylon. The rayon yarn supply 
has been subjected to frequent di- 
versions into preference-rated outlets. 
Right along, the civilian suppliers 
have faced a diminishing flow of mer- 
chandise. This condition has been 
drastic, it is commented, but it has 
not been without its compensations. 

Like the cigarette shortage, the ho- 
Siery crisis has appeared to enhance 
the interest of consumers in obtain- 


ing new supplies. The cost-free ad- 
vertising incident to this develop- 
ment is regarded in the industry as 
having been considerable, and its 
value is not being underestimated. A 
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year ago, for example, the so-called 
“bare leg” fad was thought by some 
to be threatening the industry. Under 
present scarcity conditions, some ho- 
siery interests would welcome tem- 
porary adherence to this fad, so as to 
lessen the scope of civilian demand 
which cannot now be filled. 

The wartime shortages have ap- 
peared to underscore the fact that, 
among the rank and file of women 
and girls in all parts of the country, 
millinery and hosiery have remained 
the “musts” from the standpoint of 
feminine consideration of suitable at- 
tire. The outlook is that it will re- 
main so during the postwar period. 
That is, in the belief of fashion ex- 
perts in this industry, slacks will “go 
out,” but hosiery will continue for a 
long time to come to be one of the 
most important style elements of fe- 
male dress. 


Production. As concerns seamless 
goods, lower output recently has been 
occasioned not only by lack of yarn 
and insufficiency of manpower among 
the manufacturers of this item, but 
by the circumstance that some manu- 
facturers, who normally make both 
full-fashioned and seamless types, are 
either dropping the seamless stock- 
ings altogether or are limiting such 
merchandise to their finer equipment. 
Already there has been a severe loss 
in seamless hosiery output. Last year 
there was a 20 per cent reduction as 
compared with 1943. 

It goes almost without saying that 
the hosiery manufacturers are making 
strenuous efforts to sustain their pro- 
duction. With fewer workers and 
machines than in 1937, when produc- 
tion was considered fairly large un- 
der the circumstances, the full-fash- 
ioned industry last year turned out 
almost as much civilian hosiery. A 
good many coarse-gauge machines 
have been shut down, it is admitted, 
but the high-speed finer-gauge units 
continue to operate at near capacity, 
regulated mostly by yarn and man- 
power resources. 

It is disclosed by one authority that 
a good many of the legging machines 
are operating at a double-machine 
capacity, especially in southern New 
Jersey mills, and those located in 
Pennsylvania outside of Reading and 
Philadelphia. In some quarters, it is 
contended that if rayon yarn supplies 
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¢an be maintained or enlarged during 
1945, the output of full-fashioned ho- 
siery may come within 75 per cent of 
the total output of 1944. 

There have been indications recent- 
ly that Washington authorities, in- 
cluding influential Congressmen, are 
showing some interest in the affairs 
of this industry, undoubtedly in re- 
sponse to a realization of its impor- 
tance to their constituents. The War 
Production Board’s advisory commit- 
tee has recently been enlarged to in- 
clude the spokesmen for a larger seg- 
ment of the industry, and among 
those named to membership in the 
advisory group are several who have 
progressive ideas and are good mix- 
ers. This fits in with growing realiza- 
tion of the importance in postwar 
times of the small manufacturers, 


whose aggregate output of necessary 
apparel items is large, together with 
the fact that they employ a very con- 
siderable total of people. 

Postwar Planning. The planning for 
postwar in the hosiery industry at 
present seems likely to undergo some 
notable revisions in the direction of 
enhanced prospectives. It has seemed 
to some in this industry that the 
postwar prospects really justify more 
comprehensive planning than has 
been possible thus far. Reversion to 
intensified war supply gave the post- 
war schemes a temporary set-back, 
mainly through diversion of materi- 
als the knitters had counted upon. 
This has allowed time for reappraisal 
of the plans that were being widely 
discussed and publicized in the in- 
dustry several months ago. Since 














FORECAST 
(Opinions Submitted by Corron’s Market Correspondent) 


Philadelphia, March 15, 1945. 


MANPOWER has become:‘in recent weeks a more limiting influence 

on production of knitwear and the materials from which it is 
made. The Office of War Mobilization set up a new procedure for 
handling draft deferments, this procedure particularly affecting em- 
ployees of concerns regarded as least essential. It also in some 


degree affected concerns handling war contracts—including. yarn. 


spinners, knitters, and weayers—as regards those of their employees, 
aged 18 through 29, holding draft classifications 2A or 2B. Mean- 
while} ‘vovernment war agencies and highly -essential private con- 
cerns were engaged in competition among themselves (a) to obtain 
more menapower and (b) to keep what: they already had from becom- 
ing entangled in the revised induction set-up. 

The outcome has been a numerical loss of manpower in knitgoods 
and related lines, which has only been partially offset by increas- 
ing the amount of overtime worked by remaining employees and 
by trying to minimize absenteeism. It is indicated at this writing 
that the task of filling war orders, plus that of complying with 
directives of the War Production Board covering goods for civilian 
use, is beyond the present resources of the industry. 

It being granted that war needs and such export business as the 
government agencies deem essential must continue to be served 
first, it remains that civilian supply in this country can be expected 
to settle to a new low level during the spring months. Notwithstand- 
ing the controls that have been set up to prevent or discourage 
price increases and to channel manufacturing supplies and finished 
goods so as to afford utmost possible relief where there is genuine 
scarcity, the cost of living has increased and will continue to do so. 

As the labor unions are on the lookout for cost-of-living advances, 
with a view to using them to pressure employers and the government 
into granting higher wages, such agencies as OPA, WPB, and OCR 
will, of course, be under increasing necessity of showing Congress 
that everything is being done that can be done to increase supply 
and to prevent maldistribution of merchandise and excessive mar- 
gins for retailers and manufacturers. Viewed from this angle, manu- 
facturers and distributors can count on stronger efforts by OPA and 
WPB to “police” their regulations and on more annoyance from the 
requirement of additional reports, visits of inspection and inquiry, etc. 
Also, there are the various orders and their frequent changes and 
amendments to keep track of, in addition to the normal routine of 
trying to keep production going at maximum speed, regardless of 
wartime handicaps. 

Such matters as reconversion planning have had to be subordi- 
nated to a considerable degree since January 1, but this topic has by 
no means been lost sight of. Every branch of the knitwear industry 
has continued to elaborate on the planning for postwar, and here 
and there some preliminary attempts have been made, experimental- 
ly, on improved manufacturing technique and/or better methods of 
distribution. 

It can be said for this industry, and for textiles in general, that 
while recent weeks have tested the ingenuity and persistence of the 
large “majority, their ideas ‘have remained constructive and enter- 
prising: as regards peacetime obligations and opportunities. 














then, the government and private 
concerns have reached new estimates 
of the volume of postwar business 
that will have to be maintained in 
order to have full employment in 
this country. 

If the hosiery industry is to fur- 
nish its proportionate share of post- 
war employment, industry authori- 
ties now believe, facilities for produc- 
tion will have to be enlarged and im- 
proved—that is, more finished mer- 
chandise than ever before must be 
produced, and at a lower unit cost 
than ever before. 

The question, ‘‘Has the hosiery in- 
dustry at present the financial re- 
sources to cover such a program of 
expansion?” is being asked. In line 
with the tentative plans made last 
fall for reconversion, hosiery leaders 
figured that, because during the war 
period no new large expenditures had 
been necessary for the handling of 
Army and Navy contracts, the post- 
war program could be largely fi- 
nanced from the resources of the in- 
dividual manufacturers. * 

Bank Aid Needed. More recent 
studies appear to indicate that the 
mills may have to call on the banks 


... for substantial loans for this purpose, 


if the industry as a whole is to carry 
out a large-scale improvement plan 
commensurate with the scope of the 
national program for important in- 
dustries. This is said to introduce the 
problem of whether the banks are 
prepared to assume greater risks with 
hosiery mills than they have become 
accustomed to during the war period, 
when loans mostly have been guar- 
anteed by the government in one way 
or another. 

So far, available information has 
encouraged the belief that the banks 
are willing to “go along,” within rea- 
sonable limits, especially in communi- 
ties where the manufacture of hosiery 
is the sole, or the principal industry. 
The aggregate of new financing that 
may be needed for a really ambitious 
expansion program has not yet been 
arrived at, but unofficial estimates 
indicate it will be quite substantial. 

Accompanying an outlay of this 
kind for greater production, it is 
pointed out, there must be suitable 
plans for advertising and distributing 
the product, which again will re- 
quire ample financing. 


Hosiery Markets 
Feel Shortages 


Markets located in the principal 
centers of the country now realize an 
acute shortage at retail in women’s 
full-fashioned ‘rayons. Reports in- 
creased, from both New York and out 
of town retailers, of running out of 
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If you had $500,000 to bet on the per- 
formance of the two cars shown in this 
illustration it would be a simple matter to 
decide on which machine to place your 
money. When you stop to realize that this 
represents the value of the investment in 
hosiery finished in a single year on one 


Proctor Automatic Boarding Machine, it 
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should not be too difficult for you to see 
what we are suggesting. Many of these 
machines still in use were built years ago, 
during the period of heavy coarse hosiery. 
if you are operating an outdated piece of 
boarding equipment—you are betting a 
tremendous amount—against uneven odds 
— with the possibility of an extremely high 
rate of spoilage. 


PROCTOR 
Automatic 
BOARDING MACHINE 


The remedy is simple. It is merely the investment 
in the latest type Proctor Automatic Boarding, 


Drying, Stripping, Piling and Counting Machine. 


This equipment has undergone many changes 
and refinements during recent years in order to 
keep step with the trend to finer and sheerer 
hosiery. If now represents the ideal boarding 
equipment, offering the maximum results obtain- 
able in both quality and production on today’s 
finest stockings. Write for details today. 


PHILADELPHIA 20 © PA. 

















these rayons from time to time and 
of having none to offer for a day or 
so, or until new deliveries came in. 
But the disquieting fact was that new 
deliveries, which represent mill allot- 
ments, are on such a small scale as 
not to provide relief for any length of 
time, the demand being what it is. 
The situation, of course, reflects the 
further fact that retail stocks of the 
full-fashioned rayons had been seri- 
ously reduced over recent months. 

In this respect the situation as to 
stocks differs from a few months ago, 
say last fall, when the talk was that 
some large retailers were getting 
nervous over their rayon hosiery 
stocks and starting to unload where 
they could. There have been in- 
stances reported of some stocks that 
were unloaded in this way being re- 
cently picked up gladly by other 
large buyers in different parts of the 


market, including wholesalers and 


others. 

The tightness in the rayon situa- 
tion led some to facetiously suggest 
that large cities might even see ho- 
siery lines outside of retail stores 
similar to those waiting for cigarettes. 
Women who still insist on nothing 
but very sheer rayons are going to 
find it difficult to satisfy their de- 
mands from now on. | 

Stocks of the wholesalers likewise 
are shrinking to nothing, if they have 
not already reached that stage in 
full-fashioned rayons. They are de- 
pendent on allotments which their 
regular mill sources make from month 
to month. These have been decreas- 
ing of late, with little, if any hope of 
improvement in the near future. One 
thing the present shortage in full- 
fashioned rayons has done is to re- 
move from the minds of distributors, 
retail and wholesale, the fear of any 
serious postwar carry-over when oth- 
er yarns are released, especially ny- 
lon, for the hosiery mills. 


Change of Ownership 
In Hosiery Mills 


Changes in mill ownership, as well 
as new financing and revised selling 
plans, are being followed with inter- 
est in the hosiery market. Most of 
the changes appear to concern mills 
making women’s numbers, full-fash- 
ioned and seamless. Of special inter- 
est is the report last week of some 
radical changes in customer lists by 
a large mill making women’s seam- 
less rayons, after its recent change 
in ownership. The new merchandis- 
ing plans of the company, for exam- 
ple, are said to have eliminated some 
old customers, including one very 
large retailer in New York. 

The changes in distribution have 
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brought some of its old customers to 
other selling offices with pleas to 
take them on. It is in the seamless 
rayon end of the industry that the 
market is looking for the most radi- 
cal postwar changes. Leading mills 
in this end, for example, are known 
to have been giving serious thought, 
and making actual starts, as far as 
possible, toward revamping produc- 
tion for postwar manufacturing. This 
involves planning for the latest im- 
proved machinery, when available, 
and concentration on finer gauges of 
stockings—for example, the bare-leg 
type. Along with the new manufac- 
turing plans, it is assumed, there may 
also be some possible changes in dis- 
tribution later on. 


Retail Hosiery Active 


Hosiery sales at retail are active. 
with stocks declining proportionately. 
because replacements from mills are 
slight. In the women’s end of the 
rayons in particular, sales have been 
particularly large in recent weeks, 
with the full-fashioned numbers hold- 
ing the lead. Consequently, reports 
of large stores here and there being 
out of full-fashioned rayons from 
time to time are not causing any 
surprise among manufacturers and 
selling agents, who are best acquaint- 
ed with the supply-and-demand situ- 
ation. They insist that, to date, wom- 
en have been able to get enough of 
the full-fashioned rayons, not neces- 
sarily just the constructions they 
want, but by shopping they can still 


find a few pairs of stockings. The 
question is raised, however, as to how 
long even this situation can hold, and 
shoppers probably will be less well 
off than at present. 

On the manufacturing side, re- 
ports from the rayon yarn producers 
of less and less of their output being 
available for civilian use, taken with 
the shortage in manpower among the 
mills, spells even a further tighten- 
ing in the supply at wholesale and 
retail later on. 


Service Rejects are Out 


Army and Navy knitwear rejects, 
which served for a time as a fill-in 
at many stores, have virtually dis- 
appeared from the aisle tables of 
men’s furnishings departments, and 
buyers understand there will be lit- 
tle, or none, available from manu- 
facturers and wholesalers from now 
on. Urgency of demand by the armed 
services is such that recently the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
was impelled to request underwear 
mills to take inventory of their 
stocks of “wearable irregulars” of 
lightweight cotton undershirts in 
stock or to be accumulated over a 
45-day period. 

The Depot said it required all such 
garments, as well as _first-quality 
summer undershirts of the sleeveless 
and T-style—in stock, in process, or 
on order—for delivery by April 1. 
The emergency requirement was for 
four million garments, which, accord- 
ing to the Depot, has now been met. 
But the fact that the special need 
was filled does not mean that the 
Army will not soon be in the market 
again for regular procurements of 
these and other types of garments. 
On the contrary, it is expected that 
the Army and Navy demands for un- 
derwear, hosiery, and sweaters will 
continue through the next few months 
at a much higher rate than last year. 

Difficulty in obtaining knit goods 
has resulted in broken sizes and small 
stocks at the majority of the stores. 
Most acute shortages are felt in the 
underwear departments. Yet in- 
stances are observed, in isolated cases, 
of stores that apparently are well 
stocked. One among these exceptions 
offers not only a full range of under- 
shirts and knitted shorts, but the al- 
most non-existent balbriggan sweat- 
er-shirt, fleece-lined in grey, at $1.49 
each. One of the men’s-wear chains, 
featuring a national brand of knit 
brief, is limiting sales to three to the 
customer. The brief has the much- 
wanted elastic waistband and is 
priced at 65 cents each. Other stores 
that still have anything like normal 
stocks are merely curbing the cus- 
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FTER-THE-WAR plans of progressive manu- 
facturers call for complete re-arrangement of Note f hese 
factory qowing on This — the services “FIRSTS” int h e 
of men familiar with the techniques of plant mod- ° , 
ee Sewing Machine 
They must provide ways and means of obtain- [ nd. ust ry 
ing the highest possible production, with lowered a eS 
maintetiance costs, consistent with product quality. lag machine. Es 
Immediately after the war, Willcox & Gibbs wah ee I sf 
Sales Engineers and Technical Experts will be at 1899 The hyn yi eid gaa 
your service to assist in the modernization of your 1912. Introduction of the ait ilies 
° g rooms. lutionizes the Knit Goods Industry. 
BUR , 1923 first Feed-Off-the-Arm Felling Ma- 
This highly trained group of specialists is backed _ chine announced. 
by an organization with 86 years successful experi- 1935 abehidihindaineeines jena 
ence in the manufacture and application of quality ee 
‘ E 1936 The “Superlock,” World’s Fastest 
sewing machines. Overseaming Machine, introduced. 
It will definitely pay you to wait for the “W & G” a 
Sales Engineer. siisisaas 











WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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tomer who obviously is “stocking up.” 

Because of the relatively low pri- 
ority rating on procurements by the 
Treasury Procurement Division, cou- 
pled with an apparent reluctance by 
the Division to publicize its needs, 
contracts in behalf of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration are being placed on a 
much smaller scale than UNRRA re- 
quires. Wherever the suppliers have 
a choice, they prefer to sell to regu- 
lar trade outlets rather than to the 
Treasury Division, as they are con- 
stantly under pressure by civilian 
buyers to keep goods flowing into 
domestic hands. There seems no im- 
mediate remedy for the situation 
faced by the relief agency. 


Underwear Buyers 
Are Discouraged 


Buyers who looked for immediate 
and favorable reaction in the form 
of more athletic shirts being offered 
by mills, after the Army announced 
its emergency requirement had been 
met, were disappointed. It was ex- 
plained when the information came 
out that many mills had committed 
themselves to turning over their 
civilian production for the emergency 
requirement to the end of the month. 
Otherwise the Army would not have 
been able to announce the meeting 
of its requirement. Consequently 
these mills are well sold to the end 
of April. 

There may be an improvement in 
the quantity of seconds available to 
civilian customers, as the seconds and 
rejects taken over by the Army were 
supposed to have represented actual 
Stock. This being the case, it will 
not be surprising to hear of more of 
the quality athletic shirts being avail- 
able in parts of the market. 

Wholesalers are beginning now to 
feel the impact of their declining 
stocks and the scarcity of manufac- 
turers’ merchandise. The first month’s 
figures of the year are reported by 
many wholesalers to have been not 
SO good, compared with a year ago, 
when the situation as to stocks was 
better and more allotments were be- 
ing made by the mills. This year the 
situation is reversed, and the whole- 
saler consequently is beginning to 
feel more sharply the accumulated 
deficit in supplies. Mills continued to 
withhold offerings of merchandise 
during the month, under the influ- 
ence of the Army requisition on un- 
dershirts. Reports on the extent of 
the so-called “freeze” indicated that 
very large quantities of both sleeve- 
less and short-sleeve shirts were be- 
ing withdrawn from the civilian sup- 
ply. Both first-quality and seconds 
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likewise are covered. For the civilian 
customer, this means that deliveries 
are held up at least a month, and 
probably more, under the irregular 
manufacturing conditions of today. 
There is also uncertainty being ex- 
pressed by civilian customers’ that 
the freeze may continue even after 
the end of April. 


Wool Sock Allotments 


Manufacturers of several lines of 
men’s numbers, as noted, have start- 
ed to make limited allotments to the 
regular trade for next season. In 
one instance, quantities are under- 
stood to be about the same as a year 
ago for the same period. For the most 
part, manufacturers, taking into ac- 
count the large and increasing needs 
of the Army and Navy, are holding 
back in civilian commitments. Those 
mills that have started to take some 
business have in mind the latter half 
of the year, when it is hoped military 
needs will be less than for the first 


half. 


Army Woolen Socks 
Still Needed 


Continued and very large govern- 
ment hosiery buying, particularly in 
the wool end of production, is at- 
tracting attention of manufacturers 
who appear in doubt as to what it all 
means. Several large invitations, for 
example, that came out this month 
in the heavy wool and ski socks were 
apparently totally unexpected—at 
least, hardly expected to be of that 
size. They must be completely de- 
livered by the end of August, more- 
over, which is a short time. However, 
it is certain that the manufacturers 
will fall in quickly and wholeheart- 
edly with the procurement and will 
endeavor to get out the goods for the 
Army. The meeting held between 
Army procurement officers and man- 
ufacturers is believed to have lined 
up the situation satisfactorily. It was 
held certain that every mill in the 
country, able to make the kind of 
socks wanted, would make its pro- 
portionate share. The effect on im- 
mediate civilian merchandising in 
this end of the hosiery industry is 
obvious. If the Navy lets down in 
its wool-sock procurement, as some 
expect, any capacity involved will 
probably be taken over immediately 
for the Army. 


Navy Rejects Sought 


The effect of the Army requisitions 
has. been particularly noted in the re- 
jects on the short-sleeved shirts, or 
Navy shirts, as they are regularly 
called. These rejects, in contrast to 


the Army o.d. sleeveless shirts, have 
been active for a long time and have 
moved from mill to wholesaler and 
retailer as fast as they were made. 
At present the supply has been cut 
off by the Army requirement, which 
tends to raise the value of the few 
that still might be around the market. 
In consequence, there are reports now 
of these Navy rejects bringing very 
high prices in second hands, say $4.75 
and even as high as $5.25 to $5.50 a 
dozen. Manufacturers are frozen at 
ceilings on the same rejects under 
MPR 157. 


Underwear Production 


The Census Report for December 
shows that total production in the 
knitted cotton and wool division was 
3,033,708 dozens, compared with 
3,127,331 dozens for that month in 
1943. Of the total for December, 
government business made up 601,065 
dozens, against 571,744 dozens in De- 
cember, 1943; while civilian produc- 
tion made up 2,432,643 dozens in De- 
cember, against 2,555,587 dozens in 
that month of 1943. 

Unfilled orders at the end of De- 
cember amounted to 8,405,021 dozens, 
made up of 2,999,099 dozens for the 
government and 5,405,922 dozens for 
civilians. This compared with a to- 
tal of 7,750,272 dozens in December, 
1943, made up of 2,395,817 dozens for 
the government, and 5,354,455 dozens 
for civilians. 


Outerwear Shipments 


Total adjusted value of knitted 
outerwear shipments for the five 
weeks ending December 30, 1944, was 
$24,330,649, of which the government 
took $4,463,967, leaving $19,866,682 
for civilians, the Bureau of Census 
announced. This compares with a 
total adjusted value of $26,331,576 for 
the four weeks ending November 25, 
1944, of which $4,198,441 went to the 
government. The adjusted total of 
yarns consumed for the five weeks 
ending December 30, 1944, was 6,884,- 
000 pounds, of which the cotton sys- 
tem took 2,074,000 pounds; the woolen 
system totaled 1,173,000 pounds, and 
the worsted systems were responsible 
for 3,499,000 pounds. 

The number of knitting machines 
on December 30 was 9397 circular 
(including Links-and-Links); 196 
warp; and 6722 flats (including Links- 
and-Links). 

The sewing machine total was 20,- 
178. Firms reporting totaled 1094, 
consisting of 362 manufacturers, 243 
jobbers, 337 contractors, 49 manufac- 
turer-jobbers, and 87 manufacturer- 
contractors. 
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DIVID - .- and double 
PLIT DIVIDER check those full-fash- 
OVER E ioned hosiery machines 
periodically for needed 
ae repairs! 


That's the only way out 
under existing circum- 
stances until new, post- 


war HOFMANN ma- 
chines are available. 


Call our SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT for parts or 


estimates of service. 





























ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 








SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


e 

Leiendl Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


SOAPS * OILS © FINISHES 
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vr WE are here to supply what 
the country needs most—in 
War, or in Peace. « Right now 
—Uncle Sam says— “Build for 
War’. When he says— ‘Build 


for Peace”’ — Brinton will follow 







the command. « In the meantime j 

think about. your Peace Prob- 
lems and in terms of Brinton 

Knitting Machines. « We shall 
be glad to figure with you now, 


for peace-time requirements. 


@ Circular Knitting Machines 


A BRINTON (0. 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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RENOS - <ARN MARKETS 








Spinners Again Losing Manpower—Sale Yarn Output Being Main- 
tained by Narrow Margin—Equipment Rehabilitation Handi- 
capped by Increased War Needs—Under Government Con- 
trols, Production and Distribution Pattern Appears Fixed for 
Next Few Months—Spinners' Net Income (After Taxes) Now 
Claimed Smallest of War Period 


Philadelphia. March 15, 1945. 


SALE YARN sources in all departments of the yarn industry report 

losing more manpower during the last eight to ten weeks. It is 
feared that the willingness of yarn-mill employees to work may be un- 
dermined by grants of higher wages, especially in the South, where 
absenteeism has been blamed, in part, on the tendency of workers to 
work only enough hours to bring in a certain amount of “take home” 
pay. However, since January 1, it is reported that there has been some 
decrease in absenteeism and some gain in production from overtime 
work. Though developments beyond the spinners’ control have made 
larger production seem more remote recently, the output reported over 
the last six to eight weeks is said to compare favorably with the weekly 
average for December and earlier fall. 


 Cetten Yarn 


Despite efforts by the middlemen, 
who no longer have access to “free” 
yarn, to keep in contact with sources 
and outlets, it is indicated that a good 
many long-established connections 
have been interrupted, which were 
mutually profitable to buyer and 
seller, and the sale-yarn people are 
anxious to resume these relationships 
as soon as possible. 

It is claimed that, from the spin- 
ners’ viewpoint, the technical knowl- 
edge and merchandising ability of the 
middlemen will probably. be welcome 
again when normal competitive con- 
ditions prevail. Recentlv. it has been 
pointed out, the distributors’ income 
has fallen off to the point where 
eventually a considerable part of the 
marketing set-up may have to be 
abandoned. Such an outcome would 
be detrimental to smooth transition 
from war to peace in this industry 
and would hamper the reconversion 
of a great many manufacturers, who 
depend upon various kinds and 
counts of yarn for their regular com- 
mercial operations. 

From the income standpoint, spin- 
ners in general face the prospect of 
sharply reduced net returns before 
the end of this year, especially as a 
result of increases in labor costs. In 
the case of mills making high-quality 
products, into which goes a larger- 
than-average amount of labor, the 
War Labor Board’s recommendation 
for a raise in base-pay wage scales 
of five cents per hour would work 
out nearer to seven cents per hour, 
according to preliminary estimates. 

Further. development of this condi- 
tion may bring about, not only aban- 
donment of the third shift, but dis- 
continuance of counts and kinds of 
yarn that are relatively high cost, 
unless such yarns must be made un- 
der WPB directives. In such cases, 
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spinners would look to OPA for spe- 
cial relief on an individual mill basis; 
but whether they would get it, and to 
what extent and how soon, nobody 
now knows. 

It is assumed in yarn-consuming 
lines that civilian supply will deteri- 
orate further, since military require- 
ments have been extended to include 
deliveries through next August. 


Unable to Boost Output 


The reported plans, circulated last 
month among cotton sale-yarn spin- 
ners, that were aimed at a substan- 
tial increase in yarn supply have re- 
cently been considered beyond the 
present ability of the mills. It now is 
the intention to try to prevent a new 
set-back and, if possible, to make 
such adjustments as still are feasible 
to afford larger supply of the counts 
and kinds of yarn most wanted. 

In some parts of the yarn list, spin- 
ners have no choice in this respect. 
The types of yarn they are now mak- 
ing are determined by the War Pro- 
duction Board, which also specifies to 
whom this yarn must be shipped, and 
in what quantities, during a given 
period; while OPA has grooved yarn 
prices under the present ceiling set- 
up and, if anything, now seems more 
skeptical than before of spinners’ 
claims that present gross margins are 
not excessive. 

Faced with a concerted drive by 
organized labor against textile mill 
“profits” and for higher wages and 
other concessions, many spinners 
now feel doubtful that they can sus- 
tain third-shift operations indefi- 
nitely. As third-shift spinning al- 
ready has dropped off, because of 
manpower deficiencies, any further 
loss of production would be. embar- 
rassing to those depending on sale 
yarn spinners. 


Inability of the organized, central 
yarn markets to carry on their nor- 
mal functions has been an increased 
handicap during the last three 
months to the hundreds of manufac- 
turers who were accustomed to get- 
ting their cotton yarns from the dis- 
tributors. As the wartime controls 
have been tightened from time to 
time, a smaller percentage of total 
yarn production has remained for 
disposal in the markets. Distributors’ 
income has suffered accordingly. 

This condition is asserted to be of 
significance as regards spinners as 
well as consumers of sale cotton yarn. 


Rayon Yarns 


Entirely unprecedented conditions 
of supply-and-demand in the rayon 
industry have increased the difficul- 
ties of civilian manufacturers who 
make products consisting wholly or 
partly of this fiber. Orders for the 
war effort have increased sharply 
since the first of this year. Rayon 
mills’ backlogs in recent weeks have 
increased accordingly. Rayon supply 
is also affected by the government’s 
so-called “low-price” merchandise 
program. Manufacturers of hosiery 
and knitted underwear have been un- 
able to plan ahead. This also is true 
of those in some of the accessory 
lines in which use of rayon yarn be- 
came more essential because of diffi- 
culty in obtaining other types of 


arn. 

The developments in the last few 
months are said in the trade to stem 
in large part from the new procure- 
ment policies which now are aimed 
at anticipating the indirect effects 
that may ensue from military events 
that may not occur for many months 
to come. As a corollary, rayon pro- 
ducers have experienced a new wave 
of manpower troubles which, while 
they may have been no worse than 
those faced in other lines, have un- 
doubtedly helped to aggravate the 
deficit in yarn production, as con- 
trasted with rising demand. 


Worsted Yarn 


During the current month, worsted 
yarn production has continued to be 
dominated by war needs. As far as 
normal kinds of yarn trading are con- 
cerned, the central markets have vir- 
tually ceased to function. Market 
houses no longer have access to yarn 
supplies, and their regular customers 
cannot be served. Practically, the en- 
tire output of worsted yarn is going 
into rated orders, and it requires con- 
tinual effort to keep this yarn flowing 
to the weavers and knitters handling 
war contracts. Where civilian manu- 
facturers are in a position to use yarn 
spun from foreign, or part-foreign 
wools, there is still a price differen- 
tial of around 20 cents a pound in 
their favor, as compared with all-: 
domestic wool, but such consumers 
now have fewer chances to buy. 
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.. Of days to come... days of Peace throughout the world, and of good-will 
toward mankind ... Yes, dreaming of full and happy years ahead... of the 
better things and better conditions which will be hers and ours, when 
Victory is Won. 

Among these peacestime rewards will be more and finer hosiery—made 
more beautiful and more serviceable by being finished with: 
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FINISHES 








Reg. U.S.A. and Conada 


_ SCHOLLER BROS., INC. | 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
me 3. Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila. 34, Pa. 
Scare St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 




















WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 
— actually outwear new ones 





TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


COST. SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
| 4 PAY ROLL CONTROLS ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 








ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 


GREENVILLE S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 








Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores Cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 


Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST.'* INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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DON’T ASSUME YOUR 


TEXTILE OIL REQUIREMENT 
CAN’T BE MET... 


Write EMERY! 











Twitchell | 
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Extra 
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WEATHERING TEST 





FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
yeers of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER- apie 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 





The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. - 














Wide Range of Established Prod- 
ucts, Tested Under Mill Conditions, 
to Meet Your Needs 


Emery Oleic Acids (Red Oils), Stearic Acids, and Twitchell 
Oils offer an extra wide choice of characteristics to textile 
manufacturers. 


Emery Products date back to and have grown up with 
modern textile processes. The commonplace of today was 
the pioneering of yesterday. Through the years a vast re- 
serve fund of experience has evolved. Taking advantage of 
this experience may simplify your problem immeasurably. 

If the well-known and time-tested Emery products such 
as Twitchell Wool and Worsted Oils, oils for sanforized 
and other finishes and rayon oils, will not fill the bill for 
you, there are many more, some so new that they have not 
gone beyond laboratory evaluation, yet offering laboratory- 
controlled quality, stability and uniformity. 


A letter or call taps this reserve. Do it today. 


EMERY 
‘ INDUSTRIES, Titer 


TWITCHELL PRODUCTS. 


STEARIC ACID « OLEIC ACID * ANIMAL 


».PLASTICIZERS 
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VEGETABLE AND FISH C 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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KNOXALL © 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 

W. C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. CrescentAve 
Decatur, Ga. 1S Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Deerborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 
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DON’T OVERLOAD 
YOUR CLOTHROOM 
EQUIPMENT 





This is the time to plan for the most efficient pos- | 
sible plant in every department, not forgetting the | 


clothroom. 


If you are doing war work, a properly machined 
clothroom will help you meet delivery schedules 
with less man power. 


We Are Specialists in Cloth- 
room Equipment Exclusively 


Come to us when you wish to plan your entire 


clothroom equipment or simply to improve it. We 


can help you. 
Hermas Clothroom 
Machines Include 


Shears, Brushes, Duplex Rolling and Sewing Ma- 
chines, Folders, Examining Machines, Scrays, and 
other machines and accessories. 


a 
Hermas DB. C.2 “Duplex” 


Rolling & Sewing Machine 





—, 





—_ ene Ate 


This typical Hermas machine has many automatic and 
semi-automatic features that lessen labor and increase : 


production. 
e 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists In Clothroom Equipment. 


Hawthorne, New Jersey 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. O. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Company Unisel, Ltd. 
Dallas, Texas Manchester, England 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
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MILL STARCH 
“Ihe Weavers tied’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*xCarries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 








The Keever 
Stareh Company. 





Columbus. Ohio 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY | 
LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


“gh 


lifts the shadow from 
Plant Morale 


Better lighting of the Wheeler type... 


Skilled Lighting ... means higher morale 
through reduced eyestrain and fatigue. The 
end-result is better production! In textile 
plants particularly, where less heat means 
greater working efficiency, a change to Wheeler 
Fluorescent units is a worthwhile investment. 

Wheeler Reflectors for fluorescent and in- 
candescent installations are the product of 64 
years of specialized light engineering. They 
are engineered to produce maximum illumina- 
tion from standard lamps — built for long serv- 
ice and easy maintenance. High-grade, heavy 
duty materials throughout with heavy vitreous 
enameling. 

Get acquainted with Wheeler’s complete 
line of Incandescent and Fluorescent Reflec- 
tors. Write for Catalogs. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Also New York. Representatives in 
principal cities. 





All-Steel 
Open-End Fivorescent Unit 


Available for use with two or three 40-watt, or two 100- 
watt lamps. Broad wiring channel with accessible, 
enclosed ballast. Can be mounted from chain or con- 
duit, individually or in continuous runs. 








: Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


duheele seiliaey REFLECTORS 
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of spinners 


Make @ fri 
sentative ne 


end of the 
arest YOU: 


a THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


tomas votes TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED 

SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY. ~ 


JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 





AGAIN AVAILABLE— 


IIVTTRIVTT TL 4 
EQUIPMENT 
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In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good. 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hl. 
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Card Settings Kept Accurate 
With ¢4e Modern Lucricant 


Card bearings lubricated with 
NON-FLUID OIL are protected 
from wear by constant and depend- 
able lubrication, since NON-FLUID 
OIL does not drip or leak like liquid 


oil. 


For this reason 70% of the mills 
have found that they secure stronger, 
more uniform sliver from cards 


B lubricated with NON-FLUID OIL. 
The lack of wear in bearings helps 
| maintain close and accurate adjust- 
B ment of doffer and top flats. 


These mills save money on oil anc 
application cost also. In comb-boxes 


for example — NON-FLUID OIL 
outlasts liquid oil 6 to 8 times. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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Boston 


Phote by Ewing Gallowoy 


TEXTILES 


eoothh A sodbmarune? 


Fabrics from Southeastern’'s mills in a pig boat? 
Yes — and we're not talking about hammocks. 


Submarines are strengthened with laminates — 
the comparatively new use for textiles for 
increasing the strength of plastics. Hundreds 
of thousands of yards of cotton fabrics from 
Southeastern's mills are helping to protect our 
submarine crews as they track down the Jap 
in the Pacific. 


The use of Southeastern's fabrics in building 
submarines is just one of the many reasons 
why the products of Southeastern’s mills are 
hard to get for civilian products while the war 
lasts. It’s one part Southeastern 
is playing in the winning of 
of the war. 


58 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, M. Y- 
Branch Offices: Atlanta ° Baltimore 


* Chicago * Dallas * Philadelphia « San Francisco * St. Louis 





SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, INC. 
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Established ME RROW pages + 


1838 mee mt or ae 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 





_ _ Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 905 


LEEOREORUDROOTT ETT OEOTEOOEirere 








WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Se ead RESULTS 
aaa PRODUCTION . 

z MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

: ADJUSTMENT OB REPAIE 

: LOW UPEEEP COSTS 

For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
80S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S.A 
--Distributors-- 

HOLLISTER-MORELAND CG., P.O. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S$. €. 


PEEPEDDOODEEOREERTIPORT EEE Ten 
SOLRECOORARARDMGLERGEREOOUREARGGLERALEAEEL 








eetree 





‘The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria, Stops deterioration. Can be- applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


ALK YLATE tIiI 





A new type detergent and 
penetrant. Stable in hard water. : 
Will not become rancid upon | 
storage of goods. 


For dyeing half hose, yarns, 


or piece goods of cotton, 





rayons and blends. 


W. HH. & F. JORDAN, IR. ; 
MANUFACTURING CO. ye 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILA., PA. 
SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SINCE 1778 





| a a . by z Ko te ee 
| STEELCOTE MFG. CO. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cenesian Meactacturer: Standard Palat & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Factoring : 


POST WAR 
PROBLEMS 


¢ & + 
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Credit checking will become 


more and more difficult after 





- = 


the war due to changing eco- 


nomic conditions. 


ii.* 


Likewise the need for more 








working capital to increase 














production and sales in order " IN MANY DIF F ERENT 


e mex compassion vil + ~— | APPLICA TIONS 


necessary. 


With over ninety years of ser- “OUTWEARS THE BEST 
vice to Manufacturers, Mer- BRONZE METAL’ 


| chants and Selling Agents, we 
: 





























offer a plan to relieve credit 






+ 





f 
! and financial worries. 


without 
a drink— 





ye James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 FACTORS 1945 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 














Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 


423 Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. UJ TO O] a 3 EF S S 
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JOHNSON 
Rotary 


i <i ee 


‘6 @ tS 


JOINTS 5 





AHEAD IN DESIGN - 
pee in the nick of time 


d 

ro the old style stuffing aie’ is 
fits, the Johnson ” aided wartime 
steam HCS, ears ahead. Fortunately * 3 today’s 
literally was ready and waiting W : 
ee ae oot and more pa A wr 

ting, self-adjustio 
its packless, self-oiling for other work cou 





@ Compared 


: 1 : ance. 
ing design has °°" needed for maintens® 
“mh valuable production “gee 


step UP OPE rod 
: saving, p 
Today one Johnson Joint are 


‘li give you 4° ides 


sibilities of Johnso® 
. e ibilities Oo ‘ 1. 
Write for complete inform 





S15 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


OUR COMPRESSED AIR 
COME CLEAN 
Combining he two, Prange 
— i dirt from compressed at 
Jer moi and dirt on 
trou fons life. Compiete 


sizes—wite for literature. 





MAKE Y 





—_ ~~ 


oe 
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-aliga- 


wa 
of the peace: 
Joints, and of the 
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A Conveniens Source of § 









Upply 


Fast truck or rail shipments of Epsom Salt to the drug 
trade and to industries in the South and East can be 
made from International's conveniently located Augusta, 
Georgia, plant, only producer of Epsom Salt in the 
Southeast. Volume production. Finest quality, purity and 
uniformity. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Viteenatuorale 








MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6 
CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH * FERTILIZER 











An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
| ep eed: a = « ~ * a o ~ = * ” Georgia 
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When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!” For more than 
three-quarters of a cen- 
tury we have been build- 
ing tanks: Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye tanks, 
chemical tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, etc., of 
steel and alloy, supported 
by towers of fabricated 
steel frames. If it’s tanks, 
we can build any kind, of 
any size, for you any- 
where. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us 
for your individual re- 
quirements, or we can 
produce anything special 
from your own designs. 


Write for 
“Tank Talk’’—No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established'in 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 


fi 
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The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH- RITE * WEAVE -WELL 


PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 





INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
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| VP é 3 ° 
The OLD WAY is (Snsulling Cnginee re 
COSTLY TO’ THE 
LUBRICATE belts with our TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


LONGSHOT BELT DILER for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


; 
DU-GRIP BELT OIL * OPERATING METHODS | 
| 
















without a ladder 


It's SAFE and twice as FAST. * MECHANICAL SURVEYS 


For TOP EFFICIENCY, treat belts 


ela man wha * COST METHODS 
DU-GRIP Preserves, Pulls, and Cleans. * C O S T C O N T R O [ 


It’s these qualities in proper balance 
that make this method successful. You 





will be amazed at the results. Don’t hold * MODERNIZATION 

out on yourself. 
‘Wy LONGSHOT AND SHORTSHOT COUNSEL 
™ BEARING OILERS also available. 
i + » Mail us a trial order for DU-GRIP. * S Pp EC IA L Pp R O B LE M os 


/~. Booklet, “Better Belt Mainte- 
nance,” on request. 


1 
% >, ‘ 
3 ce 8 
ey 
es 
* 
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3146 Bellewwe Road ° TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


. 318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
|O HIGH STREET~ ~~BOSTON, MASS. 


FAMOUS 


For Long Kkuns 

















AE tobi 
omen 

















Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. | 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free | 





samples—today. 


YU. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY PROVIDENCE, 








STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION GREENVILLE, 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA R. . S C | 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES : | ° ° 

sggee ogee : AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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havi ye. to you, in 1 meeting post-war competition. We invite 


consultation with you. 


J, J, SKELLY, Vico President and General Manager 
in Charge of Southern Operations - 30 Camden Road, Ne E. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 














High grade gas, “by- product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R, 


ANTHRACITE— Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


ma 


poe a agg with the experience gained through long and varied 
eting activity assures effective servicing of any fied. 


requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
DETROIT 


Branches: 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 
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[== Minimizes 
“Beam Blowing °° 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


Stanzolene is especially suited to bath, your dyeing will be much cleaner 
liminete “‘blow outs,” in beam dyeing with “‘Smudging’’ eliminated. 
of sulphur and direct colors. It is not necessary to use any scour- 












It will not remain in the yarn, but ing agent, om penetrant with Stanzolene, 
will help to wash out loose dye par- as it conditions the yarn to such an 
abe extent et a ot age —- —_~ 

SManzole will itivel solve your piace, where normally t reaction to 
“blow cat” pechiems and aives perfectly draw the yarn tight, " thereby causing 
even dyeing on package of sul- the beam to ‘Blow’. This drawing 

ur oF colors. You can expect tight of the yarn will take place even 
to find your package dyed throughout in the rinse bath unless Stanzolene is 
even around the inside of the yarn added. 
next to the cone itself. Write for free working sample stat- 

When Stanzolene is used in the rinse ing whether for sulphur or direct colors. 

~—= Ay Tels ‘ ; : 
=e . ‘ v co. 
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| . 
it j c j 
‘ . - & 
a | J . ‘ { te ae A 
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" | P 
Camden, WN. J 2s) MORRIS Ave 
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these days. Their rugged construction isa 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 


bi | 7 Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 




















MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





This is the Age of SPEED 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING 





THT MOT CLC 











tert 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 





TRAVELER CO. 











TEXTILE MILLS « CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 


STEAM POWER PLANTS « STEAM UTILIZATION 





WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS «+ REPORTS 
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LOWELL, 
MASS. 


All Kinds of 
CARD 


CLOTHING 


and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 
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|| Quick wetting... 


Quick wetting, thorough penetration 





ma and fast, complete detergency result with 
the use of any one of the ALCOPHATES. 
Adaptable to any textile scouring, dyeing 
or vat-dye printing process. Make a test 
run with one of the ALCOPHATES and 
you'll get better output, better quality, 
~-- better economy. Furnished in paste or 


peeegere 








powder form. 


Scientific control and over 60 years’ 


practical use in the nation’s important 





textile mills makes Zurnoil Textile 
Chemicals the perfect solution to peak 


q> Jacobs REINFORCED 
Verybest Check Straps, 


in hairy or oak leather, give more gradual 
checking, less loom shock, and longer 
wear. 


€> Jacobs Picker Sticks 


are made from select hickory, carefully 
air-dried at controlled temperatures. 


performance in processing and finish- 
ing. Changing siyles, new fibres, new 
techniques constantly face every textile 
manufacturer. Use Zurnoil’s experience 
and knowledge for the solution of your 


problems. 





Lille 


€> Jacobs REINFORCED 
Verybest Lug Straps 











: Ask about these | 3 
Zurnoil Products: — constructed and reinforced to withstand 
SCOUR "A" high speed. 
| Eliminates the use of soap 
PENT LEV S. B. : . . 
- n 
Suiisisllie Vekadiaatns Setter Seventy-six years in the business 





E.H.JACOBS MFG. CO. 


| O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


f PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
; = DANIELSON. CONN 
> KNOXVILLE, TENN. ° HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 


EST 1869 
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THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


Je Verrell Machine (6.4% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F, Notman..........--. Needham, Mass.—N,. E. States 
E. W. 8S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth. N. J—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Oo....... Manchester, England—European Agt. 





_ eae 






SOUTHERN OFFICES! ATLANTA: GOI or 





















Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


oy, 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 















PERSIMMON and FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Fibre clad 


Persimmon —=-_ ims 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman. 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WI LLIAMS MFG. Co., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
ld 





PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 









LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the 


years, compared with 2 or 3 when - oy — s 

. es are 

WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD, Gastonia first dips the bristles and 

fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls. Gastonia ts 

them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy 

Brushes can be refilled and returned In two days. Freight ts paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. —_o 
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This crowing rooster is raising his lusty voice to wake 
up some sound sleeper. In case the guy doesn’t hear the 
rooster, it is always ready with a couple of extra crows. 

You can take a tip from the rooster and wake up your 
textile machinery by replacing worn parts with reliable 
Henderson Replacement Parts. Henderson Parts are 
solid, firm castings made from accurate patterns, then 
precisely machined to fit. Consequently, Henderson Parts 
give long service. 

For those parts that wear faster than others, keep extras 
on hand to prevent breakdowns. Be ready, with a spare! 


ERSON = a MAMPT OD ) 
WENO : ENN 
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@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
® Reduces breakage of long fibres 


© Minimizes ends down at high 
speeds 


® Provides control of static condi- 


OUTSTANDING 


® Aids combing as well as cording 


Condi tioner © Saves good fibres, lessens waste 


© Improves employee morale 
1 f or through prevention of dust 


Textile Fibres ee 
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PETER T Ett. 


EXAMINE 


If your Travelers are burn- 
ing or flying off too soon, 
examine your rings. If you 
find them worn but usable, 
try a wider style Traveler 
for smoother running. 





Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, Spartanburg, 

D. C. ANDERSON 

Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 

Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 


Ss. C. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





| STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. | 

















LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 





Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 


for Rayon or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 


225 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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For further information, see 
fy our technical man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S as 


Diastafor Division 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
595 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 


DIASTAFOR 
= sgl 


37 Years of Satisfactory Results 














TRUCKS @ BARRELS @ TRAYS 
BOXES * BASKETS 
Write to Spartanburg, S. C., branch or nearest factory for cata- 


logue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vulcanized 
Fibre Hollow Ware. 


ONTINENTAL- Oe 


FIBRE COMPANY 


JUTHERN BRANCH SPARTANBURG S 


EN Geaum l 
FOR 


Fort Mill, So. 
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A \What’s Ahead in Package Yarn . 











/, , 

jand Tenter Drying? 
A 'You will learn the answer by checking on the new k cm 
Z NATIONAL Compartment Type Package Yarn Dryer and - uM WAR tO] Gee). 
Z_ \jthe improved NATIONAL Straight Run Tenter Housing. - 
= | Two factors are assured in both... increased speeds and ; .* 
= } better uniformity ... the result of patented features of Johnson machines are sizing nylon 
—— |} NATIONAL design and construction. and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 
—_ 
A. | Orders without priority rating will be filled in the sequence - § rayon and acetates for uniforms, and 
—. | received. By acting now, you will make certain of earliest - + freating rayon yarn for fire cords. 
S- 7) possible operation of these efficient, high-speed dryers. : 
S | 
~ x« KK « . 

i They~are also sizingj much rayon, 


hh 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Automatic Piece Goods Dry- 
ers @e Return Type Tenter Drying Systems e Continuous 
) Yarn Dryers and Conditioners e Truck Type Skein Dryers e thetic. warps. for evifian purposes. 
Apron Type Stock Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment e 
Print Goods Dryers e Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test - “ 
_ Dryers for Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 


acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 





ALAS. 


od 


Send for 12 page 
illustrated booklet. 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. © Charles B. ce aeoeme’ woe 
N HANCOCK ST., and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. : Neetcieetorr i camel 


| New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. PATERSON 


Bgl 


for de-sizing cottons, ong 








TESTER PPT eee 














rayons and mixed goods LANE BASKET TRUCKS 














Smooth — Light — Durable 





Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


a ee TT 


Our technical staff always Designed for 


we, 


pe a 





at your service. 
All Textile, Garment, and 


™ 7 Many Other Industrial Plants. 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. : 


4 18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 


es 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mirs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


nee of team cans equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 
fF Coos come from oven to tenter- 
mapen wi 5 Red-Ray "aees Cloth is 
Re og to width and en completed. More production, 
lower costa. 
Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO 














455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y 
Southern Representative: New England Representative: 
CAROLINA oy per COMPANY c. D. YEATON 
1610 Hartford Rd.—Chariette, N. C. Hornbine Rd.—Swansea, Mass. 
Canadian Rf ative: 
RUDEL MACHINERY CO., Ltd.. 
614 St. James St., West—Montreal, Can. 











HYDROXY 


WATERSHIELD and 





MILDEWPROOF *2 





Whether your interest is technical or commercial, 
you'll admit that these Kali chemicals are effective. 


Government soil tests, made with a certain fabric, 
showed only strength loss of 0.3%, in warp, 0.35°/, 
in filling, as against 10%, allowed by Government 


Specifications. 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


@ 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


i. Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 





Sole Cigents fot 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 





We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES— ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY 
REPAIR PARTS 











yo” OAKITE 


ERI-SAe 


—————— 


Cleans 








| Deodorizes- 





Disinfects 


* thane 


- 
& en a a” 
= — —— = 
ome ° 
7 Poh ee ent tee . 
ee ee te ne 


——" Low-Cost, TRIPLE-SURE Sanitation 


Try that newly-developed deodorant, Oakite TRI-SAN, in 
lavatories, locker rooms, washrooms, WHEREVER odors 
exist. Odors are quickly DESTROYED .. . none left in 


their place. 


Oakite TRI-SAN saves you time and money... in ONE 
simple operation it CLEANS, DEODORIZES, DISIN- 
FECTS surfaces to which applied, leaving them clean, 
odor-free, sanitary. Moreover, Oakite TRI-SAN is safe to 
use ... it is the scientific answer to BETTER sanitation. : 
FREE booklet describing the many advantages of Oakite | 
TRI-SAN gladly sent on request. 





CAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE CLEANING 
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r PROCESSING AGEa™ 
S 


PENETRANTS 
OR a aCe 2 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


BRK SCHIER 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available.” 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








rreerintl = 








Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEXTILE 


MACHINERY 








SIPP -EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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é i ULES 
A doffer’s thoughts on RINGS 


Overseers are working more closely than ever with operatives 
these days to assure equipment being in A-1 condition. Quite 
often they find opportunities to gain extra production even 
though machinery is heavily loaded. A change to new 
DIAMOND FINISH rings often boosts output surprisingly. 
Encourage your overseers to replace worn rings, and to utilize 
our Eadie lubricated styles where applicable. 


P.S. RINGS ARE REPAIRS 


WHITINSVILLE ("4552 


SPINNING 7RENG CO. 
Makers of Spi nning and OSwister Rinys since 1873 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measu by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 











UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 


per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


1 inch ot 80 inches 7 ue ee Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
Sree RRM se: 5.50 50 inches 4.25 

| Roane pempepnamnaesn:: 5 35 100 inches 400 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
ff | OEE es Pa ae Se 5.00 #200 or more inches____- 3.75 only. 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 











WANTED 


Experienced draftsman, 
preferably one familiar 
with textile machinery, 
good working conditions 
and permanent job. If in- 
terested, please write giv- 
ing details of experience, 
when could be available 
and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box 769, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 


Man to take charge of quality testing 
laboratory. Experience with cotton 
and synthetic textiles desirable. Work 
will include physical and chemical 
analysis in relation to research and 
development and promotional activi- 
ties of national service organization. 
Location Dallas, Texas. Write includ- 
ing education, experience and expected 
salary range. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box M 
University Station Austin 12, Texas 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 


























WANTED 


Reliable man who desires to develop 
himself so as to secure permanent super- 
visory position with a high quality mill. 
Must be steady, energetic, and ambitious. 
Address Box 1120, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Personnel Director for four textile 
lants. Man with experience preferred. 
tate age, experience, references, and 
salary desired in first letter. Address Box 
py 3 c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
, Ga. 














POSITION OPEN 


Major oil company has opening for Indus- 
trial Lubricating Engineer. Prefer textile 
or mechanical graduate with some practi- 
cal engineering experience. Age 26-35. 
Must have car. Location Southeastern 
States. Address Box 780, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Superintendent for Yarn Plant located in 
Western North Carolina. State age, ex- 
perience, and references in first letter. 
Address Box 775, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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POSITION WANTED 


A qualified textile engineer — . to contact 
executives of a group of mills whose plans for 


man possess 
together with a complete understanding of prac- 
ang mill applications. All correspondence must 

held strictly confidential. ‘Addons Box 772, 
CYo COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED: 
Textile 


Technician 


with theoretical and 
practical experience on 
carding and _ spinning 
machinery. Permanent 
job with good post-war 
possibilities. Traveling 
required. State salary 
and draft status. Ad- 
dress Box 781, care 


COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 




















FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 

8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60” 

2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 

6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
60”. 

2—54” Embossers. 

2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ lg. 

83—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 

38—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%”. 

2—P &S eek Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 

2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 

235—Copper Dry Oans, 42”-112” face. 

5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 

5—COopper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


gals. 
8—Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 
15——-D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 
Looms. 
3—Permutit Water Softeners. 
1—3-Bowl] Scouring Line. 
3—S-D Monel Metal Rotary Dyeing 
Machines. 
52—C & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
2—-Foster No. 101 Cone Winders. 
8—No. 30 Foster & Universal No. 
50 Winders. 
5—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
6——French Combs. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 


LIQUIDATING 





POWER PLANTS: 6 complete power plants, purchased from Georgia Power Co., including: 
°2—High ene Water Tube Boilers, 200 


to 600 H 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 


atx Generator Sets, Condensing, from 


275 to 2750 K.W., all auxiliary equipment. 








4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
4—-Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 
draulic Calender 
18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry Cans, 45” to 80” 
1—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 
4—35 H.P. Print Machine Motors 


6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 
350 gallon capacity 
3—Van Vieandanan Quetsches 
1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 
me 
5—-Examining Machines, 43”-50 
1—Textile 45” Padder 
1—Werner Single Color 47” Print 
machine. 
1—Van Vliaanderen Tuber 
110—Scott & Williams Circular Rib 
Knitting machines. 
1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dye 
Beck. 


Ad 





| SPECIAL 


5000 Cotton Spindles, with 
Spooling and Twisting. 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 Worth St. 


New York 13, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE! 


Alexander & Garsed Indigo Yarn 
Dyeing Range 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 








REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 





WILL BUY FOR CASH 


ssets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1200; 1474 BRODWY, N. Y. C. 














WANTED TO BUY 


Cotton goods of every description. Also 
misdyed leaders, aarns sheeting and 
a a 1- to 10-yd. lengths. Steady 
outlet. 


M. T. LASER & CO. 
609 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Il. 




















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 

ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE! 


1—Textile Tenter 30’x100”, no chain 

1—W. & J. Swing Tenter, 90’x50”, 
no chain 

1—Textile 3-roll 50” Calender 

4—Copper Dry Cans 45”x60” diam- 
eter 

1—Elliott & Hall 100” Cloth Folder 


1—Barber-Colman Portable Tying-In 
Machine 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
10 PURCHASE ST. FALL RIVER, MASS 




















WANTED 


One baling press to bale waste, size 72” 
x 30”, with upstroke either electric or 
hydraulic. If electric, must be equipped 
with motor with current 60 cycle, 3 
phase, 440 volts. Write full details to 
Box 778, c/o OOTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


with or without 


60-h 








FOR SALE 


One late model F. M. full Diesel oil engine Mod- 
32-E, 12 x 15, 2-cylinder, 120-hp., 360-rpm. 
F.M. generator, 3/60/220/1200 
_. 44-kva. Ae one F.M. Diesel. type-Y, VA. 

1-cyl. ith or a. F.M. generator, 
47%- OKVA. $/60/220 or 2300-V 


MAYFIELD COAL & ICE co. 
Mayfield, Ky. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Bramwell Feeds—Davis & Furber—39” 
Sliver Lappers—Whitin 

Ribbon Lappers—Whitin 

Combers—wW hitin—Model D 
Combers—Whitin—Model C 

Slubbers—ll x 54%4”’—72 Spindle—Lowell 
Intermediate—10 x 5—84 Spindle—Saco- 


ettee 

Interdrafts—9 x 4%—114 ~ a lit og 
Interdrafts — 8 x 4—128 Spindle — Woon- 
socket 

Fine Frames—7 x 3%—168 Spindle—Low- 


te 


ee 
ed oe 
a" 


to 


Fine Frames—7 x 3—176 Spindle—Saco- 
Pettee 

Spinning Frames—Saco-Pettee—208 Spin- 
dle—2%"" Gauge 

Cone Winders — Saco-Lowell—Camless—16 
Spindle 

Tube Winders — Saco- Lowell—Camless—16 
Spindle 

Rayon Twisters—Atwood 5-B—92 Spindle 
Bobbin Winders—Universal No. %0—2% 
Spindle 

Yarn Conditioning Boxes — “‘H&W’’—In 
dustrial Dryer Cc 

Hygrolit Machine—Kearny—Model SAY 

1 Bobbin Stripper—‘‘Airway’’ 


AMOSKEAG-LAWRENCE MILLS, INC. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


va) 
_« oS 


ww 


to 


— 
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Fibreen | 





Crates made with Fibreen 
often replace solid box- 
es, with resultant sav- 
ings in packaging and 
shipping costs. 


Send for a ‘‘working’’ 
sample of Fibreen. Our 
knowledge is at your 
service. 
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keeps dirt and 
_ moisture’ from the motor * 
.. of this powerful tractor. BSE he aS 


Steel sheeft” wrapped 
with. Fibreen are shipped 
afely in open cars. 





ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 
in TRANSIT and STORAGE 


DPR S 







& BBE ceo 







BORO Se «ail bed PR was Saas 





Temporary emergency stor- / 
age shelters are made with | J 
Fibreen on 2” x 4" frame. / 


Se 





Fibreen, are Semeced from 
dirt and dampness. r bie J 


It’s the 
All-Purpose Paper 


Felt hats or tractors — sheet steel 





or hairpins — excess machinery in 
storage — goods shipped in open 
cars or in rolls, crates or cases—all 
are protected from moisture and dirt 
by Fibreen. Make sure that your 
products have dependable Fibreen 
protection — to assure safety while 
in storage and to prevent losses and 


complaints due to exposure in transit. 


Keep a few rolls of 
Fibreen in your ship- 
ping room. It’s pli- 
able and tough! 






MM anupactsrerd 
of 


FIBREEN, 
SISAL-X, SISALTAPE AND 
COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT 


SISALKRAFT 





beeeeeeni 





The Advertisers’ Inde@ is published as a con 


venience and 
care will be taken 





part of the advertising contract. B A.) index 

correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to meert. 
A Dronsfield Bros. Ltd, ........ © 

Du-Grip Mfg. Co. .......... 186 
Abbott Machine Oo. -+++76 and 77 Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Oo. ......... Inc., E. I. (Dyestuff Divi- 
Abington Textile Machinery We Stetrersceee voc usGe ae 54 

ERR ee Kae RS a 135 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 64 Inc., E. 1., Electrochemicals 
DT <5 ou Ate Rhea s Beh Oa 192 DOE, ccccccccsssiveetecds 13 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ...... 55 Du Pont de Nemours | & Co. 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... ad Inc., E. I., Finishes Division 53 
Aluminum Co. of America ... 44 Du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 88 Inc., E. I., Gardinol Div.... 56 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... 40 
American Aniline Products, t 

IMOs <8 8s 86 6s Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- RR Re A eee & 196 

Si, Ue ooo cheb oh «6 on bb Economy Baler Oo. ......... ° 
American Cyanamid ‘& Chemical Emery Industries, Inc. ...... 178 

a STP Pewee Pee ey see Emmons Loom Harness Co. ... * 
American Magnesium Corp.. 89 
American Moistening Oo. .... * F 
American Monorail Co. ...... 121 
American Paper Tube Oo. ....200 Fafnir Bearing Co 4 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 79 Fairbanks-Morse & © RRR * 
Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc..197 Faultless Caster Co. ........ 134 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ........ 69 Finnell System, Inc. ........ 142 
Aralac, ey fe Sere se 73 Fitzgerald James E. ste aes o 197 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...183 Fletcher Works Ai sgai eee 192 
Aridye Corporation .......... * Foster Machine Co. .......... 18 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ...... 165 Woxb 0 eo pam & 0 
Armstrong Cork Co. ...27 and 49 Franklin Re, oe Spek = 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ....... i Si ran Ae tc el naar 4 pe in eee oe 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... 

Arante Paper ne oe” eee 8 G 
tlas ectric Devices Co. 178 : 
Atwedl Machine Co. ......... * — i ae 56 
Avondale Mills ............. 177 Gardner-Denver Co. ......... 
Gaston County Dyeing Mch. Oo. 65 
Gastonia Brush Oo. ........ 190 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
B 7 OS. Sp errs * 
Gates Rubber Co. ........... 45 
Bahmpom OG. cia ..i.. sss. cces 75 Gaylord Container Oorp. ..... * 
Barber-Colman Co. .......... 137 General Chemical Oo. ....... 59 
-Barnes Textile Associates, Inc..186 ee Oe we occ ceeds 187 
Becco Sales Oorp. ........... 33 General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 71 
Best & Co., Edward H. ...... 178 General Electric Co. (Air Con- 
Bidigwan, Teen GB. :.......... * i ae ee eee 
Bond Co., Charles .......... * General Electric Co. (Lamps). * 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 191 General Electric Co. 
PEICEN . Uae el eee 175 (Motors) ........: 10 and 11 
"2 Sarre Se are * Georgia Power Oo. ......... 
Brown Instrument Oo. ....... * Gilmer Co. Division, L. H. . . 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... * Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 4 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...195 Graton & Knight Oo. ........ 43 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.123 Grinnell Oo., Inc. ..........+.. y 4 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 14 
C H 
% ee H & B American Machine Co.. 22 
Caleo Chemical Division ..... 68 Hart Products Corp. . 7 
Cameron Machine epee sees . Henderson Foundry & ‘Mch. 00.191 
Carbomatic Corporation ..... . Hercules Powder Co., Inc. ... 61 
Carborundum Oo, ........... . Hermas Machine Co. ....... 179 
Carter, Inec.. A. B. ..-#everes * Hetherington & Sons, Ince., 
Classified Ads ....... 196 and 197 See oe eine a a tS o bc 94 
Cleveland Tramrail Division .. 72 Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Oe, aS 
Clinton Re re? Se Saree - Hofmann & Co., Ince., Alfred. -175 
Clipper Belt Lacer Oo. ....... 28 Hooker Electrochemical Co. , 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ....... 135 Houghton & Oo., E. PF. ....... 23 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co.. * Howard Bros. site. Om sit @. 12 
Cole Mfg. Co., <a ebeeeses 185 Hunt Machine Co., Rodney .. * 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Soy Hyatt Bearings Division .... 51 
Columbia Chemical Division ... 5 
Commercial Factors Corp...... ad ! 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc.197 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..192 Ideal Machine Shops ........ 141 
Corn Products Sales Co, ...... 50 Industrial Rayon Corp. ...... 25 
Cotton Textile Institute ..... Industrial Steels, Inc. ....... 127 
Crane Company ............ 58 ‘Ingersoll-Rand Oo. .......... 
— & Knowles Loom 4 International Minerals & 

Works . oes wee ee een c eee ee a¢ Chemical Corp. .......... 184 
Ourtis & Marble Machine o.. International Sait Oo. Inc. ... 20 
D J 
Darnell Corp., Ltd.|.......... 152 Jacobs Mfg. Co. E. H. ...... 189 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...... 180 Jenkins Metal ee. FrPery 7 129 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Oo. ..... 92 Johnson Bronze Oo. ..Front — 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc... 15 Johnson Corp. . a 18 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Ma- Johnson Machine Ors, 98 

SEM CED, os idee cheeses 147 Chas. B. ..s... es neaeeees 1 

Johnson & Son, Inc., S. O. 87 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 186 4 v'H&F 182 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. ....... 155 Jordan, Jr, W.H. & B. ...... 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ....... ad 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ...... 80 K 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Dowicide Div.) ......... 41 mem Bite. “Oe. ii be CEE Ge de 194 
Dow Chemical Co. Kaumagraph Co. .......ss6. 16 

(Magnesium Div.) ........ 29 Kearney Mfg. Co., Inc. ..... sd 
Draper Oorporation ......... 1 Keever Starch Oo. .......... 179 
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The Advertisers’ Indeaw te published as a convenience 
part of the advertising contract. Hv 


correctly. No allowance will be 


and not ase a 
care will be taken to indes 
or errors or fatlure to imeert. 





L 
Lambeth Rope Oorp. ..... ‘ 81 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T.....193 
Laser @ Geu Be Be ck cccecte 197 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Oo. ...... 175 
Lae acs Gr bce cc eeare 180 
Lawrence Leather Co., 

a ee ee 124 and 125 
Lazenby & Co.. sue.. BF. Be occ he 


Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Oo... 82 


Loper Oo., Ralph E. ........177 
Lunkenheimer Oo. ......eee- 42 
M 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div... 21 
Marquette Metal Products Oo.. 90 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Oo. .. 88 


Mayfield Coal & Ice Oo. ..... 197 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co.. 89 
Meadows Mfg. Co. ......... * 
eG Me. (O secccocces's 74 
nh Mi Seeey ovo es coceses 188 
Merrow Machine Co. ......... 182 
Minot, Hooper & Co. ....... 80 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ...... * 
N 
—— Nate: Council of 
National. DryideMinchincry is 
ae” ER ee 193 
National Oil Products Co. .... 83 


National Ring Traveler Co. ...188 
National Starch Products, Inc.. * 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle 


Co. 
New ‘York & New Jersey 
Co. 


PO Ee 181 
North, Inc., Frank G. ....... 185 
Oakite Products, Inc. ....... 194 
Ce re ee ad 
Old Dominion Box Oo. ...... ° 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 86 
o 
Parks-Cramer Company ..... 151 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ....190 

* 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ... 
Permutit Company .......... 78 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
(Columbia Chemical Div.).. 5 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


(Paint Division) ......... 81 
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High winds, snow, sleet, 
ice and driving rains, are 
primary causes of worn 
and leaky roofs, flashings 
and gutters. 


THOSE 
WINTER 


STONHARD PLASTIC 


ROOF RESURFACER 


applied to any type roof 
—concrete, iron, tin, 
slag, gravel, paper or felt 
—will make your worn 
roof like new. 


WORN 
ROOFS 


@ No heating or preparation of material—Just trowel over the 
old surface as it comes from the drum. 


@ Will not run, check, crack or peel in hot summer or severe 
winter weather. 


For complete Overlays or Repairs 


STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 


CAN BE APPLIED EVEN WHILE ROOF SS WET 





STONHARD LIQUID 
ROOF RESURFACER 


Applied with a brush lubri- 
cates and weatherproofs 
worn, dried-out roofs. 





ANY WORKER CAN DO THE JOB EFFICIENTLY 


KEEP A DRUM ON HAND FOR 
ORDER NOW 





EMERGENCIES 
STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads, Utilities and Industry 
Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW—NO OBLIGATION 


STONHARD COMPANY 
814 Terminal Commerce Bidg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Sirs: Please tell us how we can use STONHARD PLASTIC or 
LIQUID ROOF RESURFACERS to our best advantage. 
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IKE a skyscraper, A. P. T. tubes, 
quills and bobbins are de- 
signed “from the ground up” 
meet predetermined require- 
ments. From selection of materials 
to the final finish, every manufac- 
turing operation is performed to 
further maximum efficiency and 
maximum life under conditions 





that normally obtain where the 
product will be used. 


That is why all A. P. T. products 
for spinning, twisting or weaving 
of cotton, wool, worsted or syn- 
thetic yarns offer most (and 
usually all) of the following 
advantages: 


1 Perfect balance. 


2 Great resistance to moisture 
and temperature changes. 


ENGINEERED 
Mp LIKE A SKYSCRAPER 








3 Smooth delivery. 
4 Controlled delivery. 

5 Perfect spindle cling. 

6 Low upkeep cost. 

7 Saving in power. 

8 Freedom from static. 

9 Greater yarn capacity. 
10 Better yarn protection. 


Why not find out if A. P. T. yarn 
carriers can save money and 
improve quality for you? 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. © W. J. WESTAWAY CO., 


. ey 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


° JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 


LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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We regret our inability to give you the prompt service 
you have been accustomed to on LEVELENE* deliv- 


eries for civilian use. ’ 


At this time war orders, naturally, must come first and 
most of the LEVELENE* production is going into war 
textile needs. We are, however, striving to enlarge 
our facilities for producing LEVELENE*. Until this 
enlargement can be accomplished, we hope all the 
friends LEVELENE* has made in the past will under- 


stand our difficulties and will bear with us until spot 











deliveries can be resumed once again. 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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That’s what they say in all types of 
Root Devices are counted on to provide continuous, accu- 


mills, where Veeder- 


rate production-records that point out any lags or slow- 
downs... provide a fair and square basis for wage pay- 


ments ...and in many cases also help to hold quality of 





La 
fabric up to specifications. 


Veeder-Root engineers can always be counted on to 
develop the new “things that count’’...like the new resetting 
figure wheel, now standard on all 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage 
and Knitting Counters. This new wheel is designed to 
eliminate over-throwing. And it is one of the many ex- 
clusive Veeder-Root features which add up to give you the 
utmost return per dollar of counter-investment. That’s why 


.». On any Counting problem ... it always pays to call the 






nearest Veeder-Root office. 
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OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In England: 
Veeder-Root Lid. (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada. Ltd., Montreal 
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